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SELECTED By FRANCIS B. SANDFORD. 


RoBERT RoDOLPH SUFFIELD was born at Vevey, Switzerland, 
in October 1821. 

He belonged to an old Norfolk family which had suffered 
on account of its Roman Catholic sympathies. His father, 
educated as a Roman Catholic, had become Protestant, even 
a free-thinker. Robert Rodolph was baptised into and 
attended the Church of England, without prejudice towards 
the Church of Rome. He never went to school, but travelled 
with his parents, and at the age of fourteen was sent on tour, 
practically alone, in the Loire district. 

At Norwich his parents associated chiefly with Unitarian 
families, though his mother was “ Evangelical.” 

As an undergraduate at Peterhouse, Cambridge, R. R. 
Suffield was a contemporary of William Thomson, the 
late Lord Kelvin, who described him as “ High Church.” 
Suffield left Cambridge after five terms ; partly because of his 
uncertain religious views, partly through his father’s financial 
losses. For a time he acted with success as private tutor. 

In 1846 R. R Suffield renounced Anglicanism as well as 
“* free-thought ” and was trained as a Roman Catholic at 
Ushaw; also at Paris, where he was fellow-student with Pére 
Hyacinthe Loyson. After visiting kinsmen in Ireland, 
Suffield was ordained sub-deacon in 1849, and priest in 1850. 
He served at Sedgefield before joining a community of 
secular priests near Wooler and acting as Apostolic Mission- 
ary. He reintroduced into England “ Peter’s Pence,” pub- 


1 Permission for the publication of these letters has been kindly given 
to the Hissert JourNaL by Lord Gladstone.—Ep1rTor. 
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lished a popular manual, The Crown of Jesus, and subse- 
quently instituted “Our Lady’s Guard of Honour” or 
‘“* Perpetual Rosary.” He had exchanged his black cassock 
for the white habit of the Dominicans. From Newcastle he 
was sent to Kentish Town, where he continued his activity 
as a preacher and as a successful conductor of “* Missions.” 
He was recalled to Woodchester as Parish-priest and Guest- 
master, and spent four years there, until 1867. Being 
assailed by doubts Father Suffield now resigned some offices 
and retired to “ The Hermitage,” a quiet post at Husbands 
Bosworth. Here he requested a visit from Rev. James 
Martineau, Principal of Manchester New College in London, 
who gave him help in retiring from his remaining offices 
and becoming a “ Free-Christian”’ minister at Croydon. 
Although R. R. Suffield rejected ‘“ Papal Infallibility in 
Kcclesiastical matters ’’ and differed otherwise from Roman 
Catholic opinion, he usually spoke and wrote affectionately 
of the religious community he had left. He now had the 
good fortune to marry a lady of the Unitarian persuasion 
whom he had recently met, and he performed the duties of 
his Charge with general acceptance for some six years. He 
then retired through ill-health, but subsequently took a 
similar post at Reading, where he led an active intellectual 
life until his death. Having developed incurable cancer he 
received kindly letters of Farewell from Pére Hyacinthe, 
James Martineau, W. E. Gladstone, etc. His Roman 
Catholic friends offered spiritual aid, but without avail, and 
he died a “ Free-Churchman” in November 1891. ‘“‘ He 
was to me a very interesting person,’ wrote Mr Gladstone. 
The Life of R. R. Suffield was prepared by Rev. Chas. 
Hargrove, whose religious experiences had been similar, and 
was published by Williams and Norgate, London, in 1893. 
Herein it is recorded (p. 236) that Mr Gladstone sought 
acquaintance with him in 1874, As will be seen, this 
acquaintance and correspondence continued till Mr Suffield’s 
last illness. 

In the Index to Lord Morley’s Life, under “ Character- 
istics,” are to be found the traits by which his biographer 
thought Mr Gladstone particularly distinguished. Among 
these are courtesy, disregard of appearances, intellectual 
curiosity ; missionary temper, modesty, religious temper, 
scrupulosity, tolerance, versatility, reverence for tradition. 
All these may be exemplified from the correspondence which 
follows. One quality, that of reserve, has been illustrated by 
the story of Bulwer Lytton casting the horoscope of Mr 
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Gladstone in 1860 (vol. i., p. 197; two-vol. edition (1905-6) 
referred to throughout). ‘To him the astrologer’s son sent 
it. Like most of such things, the horoscope has one or two 
ingenious hits and a dozen nonsensical misses. But one 
curious sentence declares Mr Gladstone to be ‘ at heart a 
solitary man.’ Here I have often thought that the stars 
knew what they were about.” Mr Gladstone’s father, com- 
plaining of his son’s vote for extending the franchise to Jews 
(vol. i., p. 876), wrote to him in 1847: ‘‘ There is a natural 
closeness in your disposition.”” These barriers, which kept 
away many, gave admission to R. R. Suffield, who latterly 
“refused the whole of the most vital doctrines of the 
Gospel” according to Mr Gladstone’s strict Trinitarian 
views. While disclaiming any wish to proselytise, Mr 
Gladstone pleaded with his friend most earnestly in his 
letter of February 27, 1876, as well as in his final communi- 
cation, exalting the merits of historical Christianity and 
depreciating the “‘ naked Theism” which Mr Suffield had 
accepted in exchange. On November 18, 1877, Mr Glad- 
stone writes: ‘“‘ While very thankful for so much that we 
think and feel in common I also have the feeling that we 
ought to be nearer than we are.” On July 2, 1876, after 
making a sharp repartee, he added: “‘ Your kindness often 
encourages me to say more to you than I should dare with 
another. But I refrain.” Mr Gladstone’s final letter con- 
tains these words: “ All that I have seen and known of you 
has tended to excite interest, respect and regard. Most 
earnestly do I wish that we could stand on the altar steps 
together.” 

The man to whom Mr Gladstone showed so little reserve 
was in some respects exceptional. As already related he 
never went to school, had no definite purpose in the limited 
time he spent at Cambridge University, had served long years 
as Roman Catholic priest and Dominican Father, and was 
now a Unitarian minister. He was also, we read, “‘ unlike 
anybody else in mind, manners, features, and dress ; it was 
not that he was odd or eccentric, he was simply himself.” 
But he had personal charm and eloquence, wide sympathies, 
love of truth, and some learning ; he was a “‘ man who under- 
stood men, a skilful organiser, a patient and far-seeing 
contriver.” Occasionally he seems to have been very com- 
plimentary, even flattering, which drove Mr. Gladstone 
(against his own advice) to the language of self-depreciation. 
[See letter of March 19, 1876.] 

Obituary notices on Rev. R. R. Suffield appeared in The 
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Times of November 16 and in the Sunday Sun of 


November 15, 1891. 
F. B. SANDFORD. 


AMBLESIDE. 


Mr Gladstone began the correspondence : 


‘‘ HAWARDEN CASTLE, CHESTER, Xmas Day, 1874. 

“IT had read with very great interest your Tract on the 
Vatican Decrees, before receiving the copy which, with its 
inscription, I owe to your personal kindness. The impres- 
sion made upon me by your ‘ Five Letters’ invested with a 
special character in my eyes anything which might proceed 
from you on these subjects. Trustworthy information from 
within any religious communion is not always given by those 
who have left it; but you have not broken the bonds of 
charity if other bonds have snapped. 

“Your dogmatic standing-ground is indeed far from my 
own; but what you write seems to me full of the great and 
rare treasure of mental integrity, without which I should less 
feel the attraction of your other gifts. If in anything I have 
written, or may write, you see injustice towards the Roman 
Church you will do me a great favour by pointing it out. . . .” 


‘* HAWARDEN CASTLE, CHESTER, Jan. 17, °75. 

*“* My personal intervention would I fear be open to this 
objection that it would untruly imply my being personally 
disturbed in my religious position. Whereas I have never 
understood how or when the Church of England which was 
the Church before the Reformation ceased to be the Church 
during or after it. 

** But I have never lived upon its insular or local pecu- 
liarities and I look with immense interest on the position, 
prospects and acts of those brethren who seem to be by 
recent acts of violence driven from their home, either actually 
or virtually. 

“It will I think be my duty now that I have returned 
here to finish if possible, where I have my books about me, 
what I have yet to say on Vaticanism. 

““There is a tenderness of spirit about Dr Newman’s 
Reply which relieves and pleases me.” 


** 4, CARLTON GARDENS, S.W., Feb. 27, 1876. 
** DEAR Mr SuFFIELD, 
‘I thank you for your eloquent and very interesting 
tract. Will you out of the abundant store of your charity 
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(for such I know it to be) forgive me, if I describe my own 
convictions as to the mental position it describes ? 

** For me, no ism that exists is free from difficulties. But 
it fills me with much sorrow, when a mind, seeking relief from 
them, falls back from historical Christianity upon a naked 
Theism. For not one of the serious difficulties which afflict 
or beset the human spirit in its search for truth is thereby 
either escaped or mitigated. The great problems of the sin 
and the misery around and in us, of the moral inequality of 
conditions, of an impaired and fettered free agency, of the 
dependence of one human being on another, and so forth, all 
continue to stare him in the face. 

** While he carries forth with him—into the wilderness as 
I should say—this mournful portion of his inheritance, he 
leaves behind him the precious revelation of the God-man, 
which has wrought in the world such vast reforms, and which 
imports no new moral problem, only softening or partially 
interpreting the old. 

** I have really studied much on the early history of man : 
and when I see what were his powers, what manner and degree 
of development Greece gave to the human intelligence, how 
very, very far we are from any pretension to surpass, perhaps 
to reach her and yet into what base and foul degradation of 
the human spirit she progressively descended I marvel at the 
facility of self-deception with which a few, detaching them- 
selves from all ‘ dogmatic sect,’ launch their skiff upon the 
ocean, with no apparatus of safety except the habits and 
traditions which historical Christianity has engendered, and 
which fruits they sever from the Tree perennially renewing 
them; and yet are sanguine enough to believe that their 
method is to bring about the dawn of some new and unex- 
ampled brightness in the future of humanity. 

“* T often say to myself—and I am sure it is partially true 
—how good these men must be : how little their own experi- 
ence can have told them of the awful battles between good 
and evil in the soul of man—how rosy is their interior—how 
little they need the restraints, aye the terrors, of which they 
are denying the necessity for others, and destroying the force. 

“* Christianity beats down upon the mass of human wicked- 
ness at least like the wave upon the rock, but their scheme 
only like the froth upon that wave. Its security against 
detection and failure lies in this, that its ancient and signal 
failure has been forgotten and that now, since the Advent, it 
has not been, and never will be tried again. 

“You and I have hitherto communicated only as children 
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of Freedom on things in which we agreed. I am afraid you 
may think me wild and rude, but my desire is to speak the 
words of truth and soberness. 

‘“‘ If you will kindly come to breakfast here on March 9 
or March 12 at 10 you need not fear any violation of the 
laws of hospitality. 

‘* Believe me, Very faithfully yours, 
‘““W. EK. GLADSTONE.” 


‘“* 4, CARLTON GARDENS, S.W., March 19, 1876. 

“DEAR MR SUFFIELD, 

“Will you breakfast here on the 30th at ten, to 
meet Lord Acton. I have some difficulty in answering your 
last letter because of the place, in the moral and social scale, 
that you assign to a person whose hope never can rise higher 
than to be last among the last, and least among the least, in 
the kingdom of God. Perhaps there exists no man whose 
public conduct would so little convey a true idea of his 
personal existence, and with whom the speculative is so much 
higher than the actual level. But I pass from a subject 
which hardly bears discussion. 

“And I agree with much that your letter contains. 
Indeed I believe that among the writers of this country and 
age, I was an early one, if not the earliest, who asserted out- 
right that it was the Providential Office of the Hellenic race 
to supply the mental factor in the great Christian civilisation. 
This was in my ‘ Studies on Homer’ 17 or 18 years ago, when 
the tone of literature and thought were very different from 
what they are now. 

“I first became alive to this truth about 30 years ago, 
when I was reading considerably the Poets of the Italian 
Romance, and perceived that it was a necessity for the 
Christian conscience of that period to equip an ideal cha- 
racter as a pattern of humanity, who was to be modelled on 
our Lord Christ, but was to possess other furniture of life also. 
Hence the vast weight of their conception of their Orlando, 
the ideal man, which makes Pieta cry out ‘ Uno Dio, ed una 
Fede, ed uno Orlando’; as a kind of sum of human things. 
But all this, so far from impairing in my view the revelation of 
Immanuel, only ministers the more to His glory and exhibits 
Him the more illustriously as ‘ the headstone of the corner.’ 
I cannot help feeling that we ought not to be wide apart in 
thought. 

“* Believe me, Very faithfully yours, 
**'W. E. GLADSTONE.” 
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** 78, Har.ey St., June 22, 76. 

“I only write a line to say that if it be agreeable to you to 
communicate with Pére Hyacinthe, now at 15 Stanhope 
Street, I think it would be very agreeable to him to see you. 
And I would so far presume to encourage you as by saying 
that I think you would find him a man possessed, besides the 
popular distinctions there is no need to attest, in a marked 
degree of the higher qualities of perfect truth and manly 
courage.” 

*“*'78, HARLEY STREET, July 2, 1876. 

**DeAR Mr SuFFIELD, 

** T will now reply to your letter of June 14. 

** Although I know from former communications the free- 
dom and largeness of your sympathies, and although you have 
made your request even unduly seductive to me as an indi- 
vidual, I fear I must make to you the same reply I made 
lately to Mr Voysey when he courteously asked me to write 
in the Langham Magazine. He admitted its force. The 
substance was something like this. 

‘“*T am very glad to see truth taught, with or without the 
element of authority. But Christian truth, from my point 
of view, has authority which is an element of power. ‘ He 
taught them as one having authority, and not as the Scribes.’ 
And this authority He bequeathed to His followers, even to 
the meanest of them in his degree. 

‘** Although, therefore, my sympathies with truth of 
religion flow far beyond the precinct of the historical, visible, 
Catholic Church, I am not prepared, even in my small and 
wretched way, to be a teacher of truth from any other 
platform. ' 

‘* Every association abates the liberty of the individual ; 
and (apart from the belief I have that I am too old for new 
associations) I cannot abate my own liberty in regard to 
truth, but must keep it whole in my hands to use as I best 
may from day to day, in this hour of its need. 

‘* With its integrity, its authority disappears. 

‘“*'You say ‘ the Christian Evidence Society has tried and 
utterly failed.’ If so, it may be because it was founded in 
principle on the basis which you propose to me with an 
altered scope of application. 

‘Your kindness often encourages me to say more to you, 
than I should dare with another. But I refrain... . 

** Alas for this intoxicated age ; which thinks that it has 
taken out a patent against error, and that it has started into 
new conditions of moral and mental life, when it is only show- 
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ing its want of solidity and sobriety, to bear, and to measure, 
the real and undoubted changes in its physical knowledge 
and its material condition. 
‘* Believe me always most truly yours, 
*“'W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


** HAGLEY, June 2, °77. 
. . . For my part it always causes me regret, apart 
from other matters, when that very formidable act, a change 
of religious communion, also entails permanent retirement 
from the office of ministering to souls, an office which seems 
to include within itself the idea of a close and holy 
marriage... .”’ 


we 


** HAWARDEN, Nov. 18, 1877. 

“DEAR Mr SUFFIELD, 

‘“‘T received in due course your very kind letter. 
The extracts you send me are of great interest : but it would 
be over-sanguine to hope, as respects the first, that the time 
has come when Irish politicians generally were disposed to 
resume their old, and as I think, reasonable method of action, 
namely by genial co-operation with the Liberal party for 
common objects, without any compromise as to those they 
may specially pursue. 

“With regard to the extract which touches religion, I 
must say I have been touched and pleased by the eager 
kindness, for it has been no less, with which the Parochial 
Clergy—and among them I must include a Bishop—always 
greeted me. This was not an affair of mere good manners, 
for they cast themselves in my way when there was no 
necessity for them to do it. I am disposed to doubt whether 
the clergy, as distinguished from the agents of the Roman 
Court, regard my tracts on Vaticanism as an injury or offence 
to them. I was deeply interested, and on the whole delighted 
with my visit. 

‘““I am truly concerned to hear of your continued ill- 
health. May it be in the counsels of God for you to restore 
you to strength and to employ you for many years in the 
service of His truth and His righteousness. You know 
enough of me I think to know that I am no great prosely- 
tiser ; yet I own that in all intercourse with you, while very 
thankful for so much that we think and feel in common, I 
also have the feeling that we ought to be nearer than we are 
His Will be done. I remain, Most faithfully yours, 

“*'W. E. GLaDsTONE.”’ 
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“T hope that if you go to Munich you will see Dr. 
Déllinger. 
‘Of pleasing art and pregnant thought 

Endued by Nature and by learning taught 

To move assemblies.” 


[‘‘ In October he paid his first and only visit toIreland. It 
lasted little more than three weeks and did not extend beyond 
a very decidedly English Pale. He stayed in great houses, 
was feasted by the Provost of Trinity, in spite of disestab- 
lishment, and he had a friendly conversation with Cardinal 
Cullen, in spite of vaticanism. ‘ You know, Mr Gladstone,’ 
said the Cardinal, ‘ we could have given you a warmer recep- 
tion if it had not been for certain pamphlets which we in 
Ireland did not like very well.’ ’’—Lord Morley’s Life, vol. ii., 
p. 179.] 


““ HAWARDEN, Sept. 9, 1878. 

“*, . » Ineed hardly say that the subject of Vaticanism con- 
tinues to command my interest, as indeed you will shortly 
see from an article likely to be published in the Contemporary 
Review and to have the title ‘ The Sixteenth Century and 
the Nineteenth.’ But I have endeavoured in it to avoid 
polemical ground. I have had so much, too much, of con- 
tention ; and, unable as I am to shake off the yoke altogether, 
I nevertheless am inclined to claim my freedom where I can. 
I therefore would ask you to refer to others rather than to 
me: but I certainly appreciate the spirit in which you 
oppose yourself to the ruling Papal system, and shall at all 
times be happy to communicate with you upon the subject. 

“IT cannot deny that there is plenty of cause for associat- 
ing; the mode however will be difficult. . . .” 


Gladstone had written a further letter to Madame 
Novikoff on November 1, 1878; see Morley’s Life, vol. ii., 
p. 190. ° 

** HAWARDEN, Nov. 8, 1878. 

** My DEAR Mr SUFFIELD, 

“*Madame Novikoff is, I think, a person quite 
entitled by her knowledge and interest in the subject to offer 
you acknowledgments for kind words of interest in her 
Church. 

“* Her brother is Russian Ambassador at Vienna. She is 
deeply interested in politics, the high politics of the East. 
Some say she reports to Gortchakoff. She certainly writes 
letters in the Northern Echo, of Darlington, which are clever, 
and I think useful. ... 

Vou, XXIV.—No. 4. 22* 
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‘**T am not surprised at your opinion about the Greek 
Church, because I know whatever speculative changes your 
mind may have encountered, you retain an unabated interest 
in the religious life. I think you know also, though I may 
be over-forward in saying it, that I cannot help doubting 
whether you will remain where you are mentally, and 
whether you may not fall back on ‘ historical Christianity ’ 
in which all thought, all experience, all trial, constantly con- 
firm my faith. I do not now speak of the difficulties which 
it shares with religion in general and which I suppose we must 
not hope to see completely solved on this side the grave . . . .” 


POSTCARD. 
March 26, ’79. 

‘“* Perhaps I may mention that (I think) in 1843 when 
Dr N. was supposed to be ours, I formed my opinion of his 
philosophical faculty, on the publication of his Academic 
Sermons. It was rather rash, but I then and always said he 
was a bad pupil of Bp. Butler. So, I need hardly say I still 
think. But his powers, wonderful in their kind, will deserve 
study and description beyond what they have yet received. 
I hope his preferment will not be made the occasion of a 
public testimonial. It would seem, so given, almost anti- 
national.? 

“Yours sincerely, W. E. G.” 


** 10, Down1InG STREET, WHITEHALL, Oct. 5, ’84. 

** My DEAR SIR, 

“I thank you for the Modern Review and I have 
at once read your too concise but very interesting paper on 
the “ Roman Converts.” 

“TI cannot but concur in your criticisms on the detail of 
Mr Gorman’s book, and I was surprised to see that sugges- 
tions of mine were responsible for the arrangement that pro- 
voked them. 

“Why should you not take up the subject on a larger 
scale ? 

‘* These secessions form one great limb of the Tractarian 
movement, and all the parts of it, measured by their effect 
upon mankind, deserve to have their history written. 

** One most curious question is why, having come in with 
such force, these secessions have ceased so completely, as 
far as persons of weight and authority are concerned. 

1 The offer was made in February 1879, and the announcement of it 


was received with universal applause throughout the English-speaking 
world.—* Ency]l. Brit.,” 11th ed. xix. 518. 
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‘“* It would be most interesting to have an account of those 
with whom the step was not final. 

“And the subject might be further illuminated by 
exhibiting the many losses which the Roman Church has 
suffered during the century, especially on the Continent, 
where most of the principal intellects, whom she had ranged 
in her service, have either left her altogether or been thrown 
completely out of harmony with the ruling system. 

** I remain, my dear Sir, Yours very faithfully, 
“'W. E. GLADSTONE. 
‘Rev. R. R. SuFFIELD, 
‘* READING.” 


‘THe CLYFFE, Corton, LOWESTOFT, June 28, 91. 

** DeaR Mr SUFFIELD, 

‘““T received your most touching letter yesterday 
on my way through London to this place which I am visiting 
as myself in a small way an invalid. The influenza hit me 
rather harder than I was aware, and I have lee-way to make 
up which is of course more difficult in advanced life. 

“But for this I should have felt more confident of 
planning to see you again. 

** Whether that come about or not, I shall not I hope let 
slip the thought of you. Your complaint bears a formidable 
name; but I trust it is not one of the painful kinds. We 
pray in our Burial Service ‘ suffer us not in our last hour for 
any pains of death to fall from Thee.’ May the Eternal 
Mercy order all your ways. 

** All I have seen and known of you has tended to excite 
interest, respect and regard. Most earnestly do I wish that 
we could stand on the altar steps together. It is to me one 
of the deepest mysteries how a man of upright mind (and I 
am better convinced of your uprightness than of my own) 
after having escaped the gulph (sic) of atheism can make his 
halt in spiritual theism instead of grafting himself on that 
Seed of the Woman whose Advent alone has given any hope 
of effectual blessing to mankind as a race : whose Gospel and 
Church alone, bedimmed as they are, at this moment exhibit 
even a possibility for the triumph of religion in this dark 
world and for the rescue of man from the misery of his lusts : 
of whose ‘ good tidings’ spiritual theism is but a thin and 
pale reflection : and before and without whom it never and 
nowhere existed as an incorporated tradition in the world. 

‘You too have a dogma, a great and glorious dogma, the 
truth of one God. In my humble measure I have been a 
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student of antiquity ; and have seen in it the total inability 
of unaided man to keep that light burning. Nowhere was it 
visible in state or institution, except within the pale-of the 
old Revelation, or in the derivative schemes such as that of 
Mahomet, and probably of Zeno. The princely intellect of 
Greece could not hold it; only the Jew, most backward in 
intellectual and social culture, handed down to us this 
inestimable prize which forms, and will for ever form, the 
unshaken basis of the great Christian temple. 

“You will forgive me for speaking thus! Other founda- 
tion can no man lay! But God lays His own foundations in 
His own way, shapes and seals His children as He will. 

“You are I think essentially a man of peace. In writing 
as I have written, I do not desire to forego that character : 
and my hearty desire is that, by whatever path, into the heart 
of the Eternal peace you may be led. 

** Believe me, with unimpaired regard, 
“Most faithfully yours, 
**'W. E. GLADSTONE.” 
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WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 


Tue Rev J. S. BEZZANT, M.A., 
Vice-Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford. 


RELIGION, when it is vocal, is generally dogmatic and 
authoritative, speaking of what it knows and testifying of 
what it has seen. When religion succeeds in expressing itself 
in a theology, that theology has not the air of a number of 
very tentative conclusions critically deduced from doubtful 
premisses, but it speaks in tones of assertion and conviction. 
This remains true whether or not it be acknowledged that at 
a later time the theology may be seen to be inadequate or 
false even in matters of fundamental importance. For in as 
far as that comes to pass, in so far will the theology of which 
it is true cease to be important for religion. Religion is not 
concerned with continuity of opinion, but it is concerned 
with the largest measure of truth attainable. When theology 
ignores this real concern of religion with truth, regarding it 
of secondary importance, or making past opinion the test of 
truth, three results follow. Sincere religious teaching becomes 
impossible inside the terms of such a theology ; it becomes a 
serious and often insurmountable obstacle in the path of those 
who approach religion by the avenue of thought ; and those 
who approach religion in other ways either reject or ignore it. 

Christian theology in its traditional and familiar form is 
dogmatic enough, but its dogmatic emphasis falls upon what 
past ages have thought, and upon what its formulators are 
convinced that future ages must think. The necessity for 
this, in a historical religion, is easily seen. Christian theology 
may testify to the present experience of the living Christ, but 
it cannot be satisfactorily maintained that this experience 
does not depend on belief in the historical existence of, and 
in certain propositions about, one Jesus who is the Christ. 


Apart from these beliefs and propositions, or some of them, 
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whatever experience might remain, it is hard to see the 
justification, and impossible to see the necessity, of calling it 
the experience of the living Christ. In any case, for better 
or worse, Christianity has hitherto found its authoritative 
sanction alike for its theology of the person of its Founder, 
as also for its morals, in the sphere of history. The particular 
sphere of history was the life of Jesus on earth. This divides 
into two periods, one before and the other after His death. 
Both were regarded as equally and in the same sense historical, 
though the second period was more important than the first 
because by victory over death Jesus was shown to be Divine 
and the Lord of all life. Hence in the life and teaching of 
Jesus either as preserved in the Church, or as recorded in 
Scripture (which, being preserved and given its standard by 
the Church, was reasonably held to justify the Church), 
definite beliefs about God and Jesus, about morals, about 
ecclesiastical order and organisation, were held to be set 
forth with the unquestionable authority of God. When its 
superstition and moral corruption discredited the historic 
Church as the infallible teacher, great protesting groups of 
Christians appealed from the authority of the Church to that 
of Scripture, finding therein the sanction of the Divine will 
for their respective positions and principles. Though there 
was the greatest diversity of interpretation among groups of 
Christians such as might have raised a doubt in the mind of 
an impartial observer as to the value of the Divine authority 
so obscurely revealed, Christians were not thereby greatly 
troubled. The Divine authority was there, if only you could 
get at it, and each group of Christians was convinced that it 
had got at it. 

The modern scientific study of history, which has pro- 
foundly influenced almost every activity of the mind, has 
made havoc of this belief, and of this claim. How great is 
the change can be seen even in the more conservative of 
critical commentaries on any of the Gospels. It is often said 
that critics reject this and accept that as history on their own 
and quite arbitrary presuppositions, rather than on any 
weight of evidence. No doubt they often do; but the 
criticism is largely irrelevant when we are considering Divine 
sanctions and Divine authority for our beliefs, or for any 
particular intellectual formulation of them. Divine authority 
must be infallible authority. Once it has come to be accepted 
as Divine it may reasonably be held so to be for as long as it 
is not shown to be fallible ; but no longer. Proved erroneous 
at any point, the character of the whole thereby undergoes a 
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fundamental change. It can no longer afford an infallible 
sanction for any statements to which it testifies, or to any 
deductions based upon its testimony. These statements and 
deductions may be true or they may be false, or partly true 
and partly false, but judgment will be determined by the 
accepted canons employed in judging of the classes of pheno- 
mena to which they severally belong. It is impossible to see 
how such judgment can ever attain to infallibility in regard 
to past events, particularly if these are of a kind which 
experience leads us to regard as inherently improbable or in 
regard to any deductions based upon them; for adequate 
verification is impossible. In Holy Scripture we have some- 
thing for centuries regarded as infallible and now known to 
be otherwise ; which is a platitude. As with most platitudes, 
our weariness of it blinds us to its implications. The im- 
plications constitute a revolution, the completeness of which, 
in the opinion of so careful a scholar as Professor Webb, “ is 
hardly appreciated by those who have lived through it .. . 
it involves a wholly different attitude towards the Bible from 
that which was common to all schools of Anglican theology 
in the middle of the last century .. . the effects of which 
are destined to be very far-reaching.” ‘They must be far- 
reaching indeed for a Church which accepts her Creeds on the 
ground that they “‘ may be proved by most certain warrants 
of Holy Scripture.” For the revolutionised view of Holy 
Scripture means that it cannot prove anything, if by “ prove ” 
we mean “to establish the truth of” a proposition, which 
was what the framers of Article VIII. meant by the phrase. 
Even where we feel that a given event has that degree of 
probability which we regard as amounting to certainty, how 
can it guarantee the Divine sanction for a particular but not 
the only set of deductions which human experience and 
human logic have made from it ? 

And what of the history ? It would be easy to arrange in 
a declining series learned opinions of the historical value of 
the Gospels from Roman Catholic scholars on the extreme 
right to those of Loisy on the extreme left. The declension 
proceeds by very easy stages, and every year sees a narrowing 
of the gaps. Traditionalist opponents of “ the critics” are 
never weary of pointing out this lack of agreement, and seem 
curiously to suppose that it in some way establishes the truth 
of their own position. They seem to make advantage the 
measure of historical truth, instead of historical truth the 
measure of advantage; but the remarkable fact is that these 
estimations of the historical value of the Gospels are made by 
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men who so far from being the enemies of the Christian 
religion are in the vast majority of cases among its more 
worthy sons and anxious to preserve their inheritance. 
Where in the declining series are we to draw the line and feel 
that we have attained a measure of historical certainty 
capable of supporting a claim that it affords a Divine sanction 
for belief? It is true that the dates of the Gospels may be 
pushed back ten years or so earlier than was formerly 
supposed ; but the time which has witnessed this change 
has also witnessed the accumulation of a mass of evidence 
which shows that quite contradictory accounts of a given 
event or speech can arise in less than ten minutes, and that 
not in apocalyptic and pneumatic ecstasy such as was a 
marked feature of early Christianity. The fact is that we 
are amazed at the kind of evidence on which our fathers 
claimed a knowledge of the mind and will of God. In many 
matters which still keep Christians divided—differences of 
fundamental principle we love to call them—as, for example, 
the group of questions concerning the Christian ministry, a 
knowledge of the Divine mind has been claimed on historical 
evidence which would nowadays hardly be deemed sufficient 
to establish the historicity of an event devoid of all human 
interest, if there were any such event. 

Nor is the problem only a historical problem: it quickly 
passes into a moral one, and each reacts on the other. 
Christian theology was in fact developed on the basis of the 
doctrine of the Logos believed to be sufficiently guaranteed 
by the Fourth Gospel and accepted as a certain fact, not as a 
precarious and unverifiable theory. No modern philosophy 
of immanence is the equivalent of the Johannine Logos 
doctrine. Modern apologetic does not use the Johannine 
Logos doctrine in the old sense, and is inclined to leave it 
alone altogether. It, or something like it, may be brought 
in to round off a theological estimate of the person of Jesus : 
it is certainly not made the foundation of any such estimate. 
Modern apologetic recognises that Jesus did not claim Deity 
for Himself in the form of the Johannine Logos conception or 
in any other form. Faced with an absence in the New Testa- 
ment outside the Gospels of any emphasis on the teaching of 
Jesus, but finding an emphasis on teaching about Jesus, 
modern apologetic tends to fall back on an assertion that 
what led early Christians to theologise about Jesus was the 
effect of His Personality upon them, and not the effect of His 
teaching. Whether this was really so or not, for us it is a 
most arbitrary and quite impossible separation. Teaching 
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and teacher cannot be separated, least of all in religious 
teaching. Itis often forgotten that the majestic “I say unto 
you” would have lost much of its force if what was said had 
seemed to the hearers to be either wrong or merely common- 
place. Now the difficulty is this. The recorded teaching of 
Jesus, taken as a whole, has for centuries possessed an un- 
equalled power of self-authentication for the best minds in 
Christendom. Much of it, I should myself say most of it, 
still has that power, but not all of it. A not inconsiderable 
portion of His recorded teaching history has falsified. I mean 
the eschatology. For the present purpose it is not necessary 
to deal with the claim, which seems to me to be increasingly 
impossible of any proof, as even of probability, that Jesus did 
not teach eschatology of the kind attributed to Him in the 
Gospels. What is certain is that those on whom we depend 
for our knowledge of His life and teaching, and who initiated 
the long process of theologising about Him, not only sincerely 
held the eschatological and apocalyptic Messianism recorded 
in their Gospels, but believed that they had His authority 
for holding it. Given such belief, if we allow any validity to 
the resurrection appearances in any form whatsoever as real 
experiences, we have sufficient data for the Messianic and 
Christological theology of the writers of the New Testament. 
But it is here that the shoe pinches. How can we arrive at 
their theological results when a large measure of their data, 
their entire eschatological and apocalyptic Messianic belief 
about Jesus which they believed they had His authority for 
holding, is seen by us to have been a mistake—when we can 
no longer share that belief by throwing its fulfilment into the 
indefinite future, but have frankly to own it to have been as 
wrong as anything can be? Both teacher and teaching 
originally led men to theologise and philosophise about the 
significance of the teacher, and this done, the resulting 
estimate of the person of the teacher came to be used to give 
Divine and infallible sanction to His teaching. Feeling the 
argument to be circular, we try to begin again ; but we begin 
not only with far less historical certainty as to what Jesus 
actually did and taught, but also with the knowledge that a 
not inconsiderable—some would say the most important— 
portion of what He is recorded to have taught is quite im- 
possible for us to believe. 

What is the bearing of this on the ethical teaching of 
Jesus ? If it is a large assumption that the eschatology of 
the writers of the Gospels makes the ethical teaching they 
record simply Interims-ethik, it is a much larger assumption 
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that their eschatology has not influenced their presentation 
of the teaching at all. In fact we find in the earliest and best 
authenticated strands in the Gospels! a world-renouncing 
ethic which Christians, whether as a body, or as individuals 
in any number, have never accepted in its plain and natural 
sense, and which could not be accepted in its plain and 
natural sense without disaster to economic and social life. 
This teaching has been toned down by saying that Jesus 
enunciated principles, not laws; that He used hyperbole, 
and that the Synoptic Gospels do not all give us the same 
impression of His teaching in this respect. But most of the 
world-renouncing ethic consists not of principles but of 
specific injunctions, by no means all of which can be accounted 
for as addressed to a body of men called to the life of wander- 
ing missionaries. Undoubtedly Jesus dealt in the funda- 
mental principles of love, of righteousness, and of life con- 
ducted in the presence of God whose nature He imaged in 
Fatherhood ; but the world-renouncing ethic consists of the 
elucidation of these principles in definite injunctions which 
could be definitely obeyed and are most naturally explained 
by the eschatological background which is as prominent in 
the Gospels as the world-renouncing ethic itself. No doubt 
there 1s also much ethical teaching which does not require 
the eschatological background and which is impossible to 
explain on the basis of it. We are thus presented with a 
problem to which there seems at present to be no historical 
solution, for literary and historical criticism fails to establish 
either type of ethical teaching as alone representing the mind 
of Jesus. I do not think the shoe pinches at this point. The 
inspiring principles of the ethic of Jesus, truth and love, 
righteousness and mercy, remain constant whether the end 
be near or far, though the specific actions to which they give 
shape and power would differ in the two situations. To give 
heed to the advice to “ live this day as if thy last ” would not 
affect the validity of any of the inspiring principles, though 
it might lead us to give our coats to those who would take 
away our cloaks, which normally and perhaps rightly, cer- 
tainly actually, we are unwilling to do. On the other hand, 
we have to admit that the fundamental principles of morality 
are not laid down in the Gospels as principles ; we infer them 
from a number of specific instances of action and precept, 
and it would be absurd to maintain that we find these prin- 
ciples only in the teaching of Jesus and nowhere else. It is 


1 Particularly in “ Q.” It is very strongly marked in Canon Streeter’s 
Proto-Luke, which is as early, possibly earlier, than Mark. 
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true that we find them exemplified in His life more fully than 
in any other life known to us, though the records cannot 
possibly establish the negative of sinlessness which the 
certainly authentic saying “‘ Why callest thou me good?” 
makes clear He would never have claimed for Himself. 

Again, there are indications in the Gospels that the 
ethical teaching is not all on the same level. It is true that 
any man who has ever spent five minutes in honest examina- 
tion of his own actions and their motives cannot but feel 
when brought face to face with the teaching of the Gospels 
that he is on sacred ground whereon he walks but seldom and 
with faltering steps. None the less he occasionally meets 
with sayings and a tone which cause his moral consciousness 
uneasiness of another kind. He may feel in his heart that as 
Jesus towered far above the heads of His reporters, so He 
could not possibly have said these things as they are recorded ; 
but he will hardly find that historical and literary criticism 
can, of itself, establish that desired result for him with any- 
thing more than probability, if as much. In a word, he will 
at least hesitate to assert that every saying in the teaching 
of Jesus bears upon it the stamp of infallible authority or the 
sanction of God. 

This, then, is where the shoe really pinches for all credal 
and dogmatic Churches. On the one hand, scientific historical 
study makes it impossible to claim as serious history much of 
the story of Christian origins which was formerly so regarded. 
Whatever historical kernel may be thought to emerge is 
certainly inadequate to justify the claim that by itself it 
reveals completely the Divine will and authority. On the 
other hand, this history has to be still further reduced if we 
are to find in the teaching of Jesus only what we can accept 
as absolutely true. To accept this latter method of achieving 
consistency is to be forced into historical scepticism. It is 
nothing else than to turn one’s back in principle upon history. 
And having done it, the picture of Jesus is not of a kind 
which would naturally lead us to formulate our sense of His 
significance in the terms of the Messianic Christology of the 
early Church. On the other hand, if we do not read the 
history in this arbitrary fashion, we are left with a picture of 
Jesus who taught and thought of Himself in a way which 
indeed justifies the Messianic Christology of the early Church ; 
but it is precisely that type of Messianism which history 
proved to be an error, and in which we have neither part nor 
lot. In either case the result for credal and dogmatic Churches 
is the same. The Divine and infallible sanctions which they 
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have hitherto found in the Church or in the Bible, and which 
criticism definitely shows not to be in either Church or Bible, 
cannot be found elsewhere. History does not yield results 
which justify us in asserting it of Jesus. All infallibilities have 
gone. The difficulty is not that certain doctrines can no 
longer be mairtained, but that a revolutionary change of 
attitude towards all dogma is inevitable which no patching 
up of old doctrines with new opinions will for long postpone. 
Jesus Himself saw clearly that that method of dealing with 
old garments could only bring about a worse disaster than 
that it was intended to avert. We are in fact forced into that 
position which Mr MacMurray argued in the last issue of this 
Journal to be the true Christian as opposed to the pagan 
position : we must abandon security. As soon as this is felt, 
the whole conception of Divine sanctions in theology has been 
revolutionised. The old has gone; the new is something quite 
different. To-day the most men will accept of the teaching 
and the claims of the Gospels is just so much as by its power 
of self-authentication beareth witness with their spirit—a 
spirit which is rational, moral, and religious. That is, men 
decide what, if anything, i is or is not divinely guaranteed, but 
they do not accept it because it is divinely guaranteed. In 
other words, men set up the authority they will recognise 
and do not recognise it because it is set up; and authority 
which men set up they may on sufficient cause remove. 
The truth is that what Professor Lake has said of the 
creeds is true of traditional Christian dogma as a whole. 
It is Fundamentalist. We must recognise that with 
the changed view of the Bible which even a conservative 
criticism entails, the basis of the whole scheme has been 
profoundly modified. We can no longer pretend to believe 
that there is any body of theological statement for which we 
have a Divine sanction of approval or truth. This raises a 
profound moral problem for those Churches which demand 
adherence to formularies which assume that there is such a 
body of theological statement, and this is the root quarrel 
of Modernism with dogmatism. There is a growing tendency 
on the part of ecclesiastical authority, at least in the Church 
of England, to give tacit recognition to the change, but the 
problem is not squarely faced. Not least among the un- 
fortunate consequences is that a Church which will not face 
its own moral problems cannot speak with moral authority 
in the affairs of the nation. The issue cannot be shelved 
indefinitely. Doctrines originally asserted dogmatically on 
a historical basis which no longer exists or is historically very 
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doubtful cannot be dogmatically asserted on some other 
basis, unless they are matters of moral and religious experi- 
ence. It is likely that the future will find neither the genesis 
nor the validity of religion in historical propositions, though 
history may and undoubtedly does afford the most striking 
confirmation of the reality of religion and of moral laws. 
But if men find Divine sanctions in history at all, it is no 
longer that such sanctions appear finally complete at any 
one point of time or in any one place, but are rather inferred 
from the witness of history as a whole. It may be that most 
of what is really important in the historical basis of Chris- 
tianity, for which men used to think they possessed Divine 
authority, will come to be regarded as probably true. Prob- 
ability, as Bishop Butler said, is the guide of life. It is also 
sufficient for faith, but it affords no adequate basis for 


dogmatism. 
J. S. BEZZANT. 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.’ 


D. STROMHOLM, Px.D., 
University of Upsala. 


I.—Tue Hyporuesis IN OUTLINE. 


In the New Testament are many passages, commonly taken 
as narratives or anecdotes, which leave on the mind a distinct 
impression of being literary creations. Taken as they stand, 
they are obscure or meaningless, but become intelligible 
when we assume that they conceal some tendency or literary 
evolution. Numerous examples occur to mind. In one 
passage we find certain widely acknowledged Christian 
ideas (such as the Son of God, or miracles) attested by 
evil spirits, who are promptly driven away by Jesus; in 
another, similar ideas (such as the Son of David) are con- 
demned by persons present, but approved by Jesus; in 
another Jesus predicts particular details of the Passion, for 
not approving of which Peter is rebuked ; in another Jesus 
attempts to convince the disciples of his divine nature, but 
with scanty success. 

With regard to the disciples in general there is much con- 
fusion. We find Jesus calling different groups on different 
days ; some are mentioned who use Jesus’ name but “ follow 
not us”’; John’s disciples are spoken of as a separate 
circle, though their practice seems to have corresponded with 
teaching in the Sermon on the Mount; the adherents of 
John’s baptism, again, are confessors of Jesus while not 
knowing that a Holy Ghost exists (Acts xviii. 25, xix. 2) ; 
and the Holy Ghost, so centrally important in Acts, is 
comparatively little spoken of in the Synoptic Gospels. 


1 Translated from the Swedish and revised for the H1sseErRT JOURNAL 
in collaboration with the author.—Eprror. 
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To all these things, which as they stand are meaningless 
or confusing, a clear and distinct import can be given in one 
manner and probably only in one—by taking them as 
allegories, tendency stories or such like, which set forth the 
ideas of congregations or sects among the followers of Jesus 
at one time in opposition to one another, but reconciled 
more or less successfully later on. When utterances of Jesus 
support contradictory opinions or doctrines both cannot in 
reality have come from him. But these contradictions are 
explained if we suppose that in each of the contending 
sects it was the fashion to represent Jesus as speaking or 
acting in discourses and allegories appropriate to its own 
peculiar ideas. 

As a matter of fact we shall find that in the age of Peter 
there existed Jesus-sects greatly differing from one another, 
the most important difference between them consisting in their 
different conceptions of Jesus himself, as we shall presently 
see more fully. A difference so marked can hardly have 
existed in regard to one who was a contemporary of the 
contention about him. But the existence of such a con- 
troversy about his person again becomes explicable if we 
assume that Jesus did not live then, but -somewhat earlier, 
the belief that he was a contemporary of Peter having arisen 
later on through a misunderstanding of the practice of the 
sects just mentioned—that of representing Jesus after his 
martyrdom as still speaking to his followers in discourse and 
allegory. 

According to this hypothesis the situation in the apostolic 
time (the age of Peter) would be as follows. 

There were in existence two main sects or congregations, 
both acknowledging Jesus, not as a contemporary, but as one 
who had lived some time previously. In the time of Peter 
these sects concluded a concordat, preceded by animated 
controversies, and afterwards commemorated by allegories in 
which the practice was continued of representing Jesus as a 
speaker and actor in the process of reconciliation itself. 
Such a union, or concordat, would naturally cause the 
inclusion in later collections about Jesus of passages emanat- 
ing from each of the contending parties, thus giving a vague 
and shifting character to the general perspective of the 
Gospels, to the Apostolic circle and to Jesus’ own personality 
and doctrine—a condition of things to which we may perhaps 
ascribe the lack of firm outline in the history of the Apostolic 
time as commonly presented. 

In the light of this hypothesis the whole evangelical 
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material, otherwise beset by so many obscurities, can be 
rendered comprehensible. The most important part of our 
task will be that of distributing the relevant passages between 
the differing sects from which they come. If this is done 
correctly, the features of the apostolic history, the character 
of the sects, and the leading personages will appear distinctly 
and in their proper light. We shall find that the leading 
personages fall into different groups, some belonging to 
Peter’s time (whether of the one sect or of the other), some to 
Jesus’ own history, while other characters belong only to 
allegories or such like. 

The material is so plentiful and at the same time so 
characteristic, that the recovery of the real history of the 
apostolic time ought not to be beyond the bounds of possibility. 
The main point to be borne in mind is that the evangelists 
misunderstood the literary practice followed in the material 
on which they based their Gospels—the practice of represent- 
ing Jesus, long after his martyrdom, as speaking in sermons 
and allegories to his followers. The misunderstanding began 
with Mark, the earliest of the Evangelists. It was he who 
constructed the new chronological framework now commonly 
accepted, doing so in good faith and with the minimum of 
conscious alteration, a circumstance which renders it fairly 
easy to recover the original nature of the material on which 
he worked. 

From the conception outlined above two problems arise, 
the one relating to the real history of Jesus, the other to the 
history of the apostolic time. It is with the latter that we 
are here concerned. Yet some points need to be emphasised 
with regard to the former. 

(1) In the apostolic time little importance seems to have 
been attached to the question of Jesus’ exact date in history 
and no trouble taken to fix it. There is, for example, a 
Jewish story, commonly taken as bearing on Jesus, which 
assigns the Passion to the time of Alexander Jannaeus, some 
four generations before Peter. 

(2) From the importance attached to the concordat about 
the Passion story, to be described presently, it seems probable 
that this story, as it stands in the Gospels, is derived from 
narratives of the Passion recited, in their respective forms, 
and at set times, in solemn meetings appointed for the 
purpose of celebrating Jesus’ death. More suited to the facts 
before us is the assumption that these narratives were 
dramatic in character, and as “dramas” I shall speak of 
them hereafter. These dramas were believed by the sects to 
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represent his death, and perhaps never came to the West in 
their original form. 

(3) As we shall see, the representation of Jesus’ death 
differed in the two sects; one presenting it as crucifixion, 
the other as stoning. (The Jewish story just mentioned 
tells that the victim was both crucified and stoned on the 
cross.) 

(4) As to the loss which our hypothesis would cause to 
Jesus’ own history and doctrine only this needs to be said : 
the loss would consist chiefly of some fantastic and meaning- 
less stories, which yield nothing of importance, together with 
certain honours claimed for him, such as Messiah, King of 
Judah, etc., which came from the sects immediately and 
perhaps not at all from Jesus himself. We shall find further 
that the picture given in the Gospels of Jesus’ relations to 
the now refractory, now cowardly, band of disciples is a late 
construction. 

(5) There remains, however, all that is really valuable, 
except that the command to the universal mission may have 
to be assigned to a later time. Peter and his companions will 
also be placed in a more favourable light. The real greatness 
of Christianity will only be enhanced by the removal of these 
accidental and confusing traits. 

The opinion seems to be widely held that all hypotheses 
which exhibit the generally adopted Gospel chronology as 
not representing the real order of events fall to the ground 
in presence of historical evidence available from somewhat 
early Christian times. That may hold good of hypotheses 
which involve an intentional creation or remodelling of the 
story in the West at some relatively late time. But our own 
hypothesis is not of this kind. The remodelling as we con- 
ceive it took place with the appearance of the earliest of the 
Gospels. We assume that in the original Judean sources, 
and prior to the composition of the Gospels, Jesus’ life was 
represented as historical, but with no importance attached to 
the exact period in time at which it had occurred, and that the 
party in the Church most concerned in the Mission to the 
West, with Paul as its chief representative, preached an 
abstract doctrine of Jesus in which the historic element was 
vague and little prominent. Following upon these conditions, 
and probably before the end of the first century, came the 
earlier Gospels, in which, for the first time, precise chrono- 
logical indications made their appearance—the reign of 
Tiberius, the procuratorship of Pilate, ete. This chrono- 
logical scheme, once so presented, would_soon be generally 
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accepted, and even in Judea would quickly supersede the 
vague undated traditions which had prevailed hitherto. 

It follows that any historical witness which can be claimed 
as conclusive must be a very early one. Such witnesses we 
actually have ; but they fail to give corroboration to the Gospel 
chronology. Of non-Christian (Jewish) sources the most 
important is Jusephus’ history. There John the Baptist’s 
death is mentioned ; but about other events recorded in the 
Gospels, the death of Jesus, for example, there is not a word 
(except later insertions). Furthermore we have a first-hand 
Christian witness of the utmost importance in the authentic 
Epistles of Paul, the writings of an eager mind profoundly 
interested in Christianity. Paul was a contemporary of the 
apostles, to whom he was known, and a contemporary of 
Jesus also if the Gospel chronology could be accepted. But 
here we encounter the remarkable fact that nowhere in the 
Epistles does Jesus appear as the contemporary of Paul or 
of his age. To explain away the significance of this, as some 
have done, by saying that Paul, in his oral discourses, had 
another story to tell, is a mere fancy ; and though it is true 
that Paul’s main interest lay in the metaphysical nature of 
Jesus, he could hardly have failed to make unmistakable 
allusions to his earthly life and teachings had he been a con- 
temporary of his own. Yet Paul cites Jesus’ words hardly 
at all, not even the metaphysical sayings ascribed to him in 
the Gospels, which ought to have commended themselves to 
him, had they been acknowledged as true Jesus-words in his 
time; while the pacific, democratic and somewhat com- 
munistic utterances that really came from Jesus had, 
obviously, next to no interest for him. If we credit Paul 
with understanding his business as a missionary it is un- 
thinkable that he would have neglected to emphasise, again 
and again, the special obligations and privileges of a genera- 
tion contemporary with Jesus, had-the contemporaneousness 
been a fact. Yet Paul says not a word to that effect. The 
only events of real importance that seem to have occurred 
in his time were the apparitions, or revelations, chiefly those 
to Paul himself. This silence of the only Christian witness 
who can be cited as conclusive is the strongest argument 
against the chronology assigned by the Evangelists to the 
life of Jesus. 

It may be added that the oldest of the Gospels, Mark, in 
which the Gospel chronology originated, does not give the 


1 The phrase ‘‘ James, the Lord’s brother” will be dealt with in a 
second article. 
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impression of being an official enterprise of the Christian con- 
gregation. In all probability it, and the chronology that goes 
with it, was the work of one man, a private enterprise due to 
the historical interest of the Evangelist. When, some decades 
after its composition, it began to be known and authoritative, 
few or no persons would be living who knew the way in which 
it had originated. 

We offer the hypothesis, then, that there were in pre- 
apostolic times two sects or parties among the followers of 
Jesus, with strongly marked differences, yet holding inter- 
course one with the other, and that afterwards, in the time of 
Peter, they united through a concordat in regard to some 
important points on which they had previously differed. 
The official union once accomplished, material from the 
literature of both sects would naturally be inserted in Evan- 
gelical scriptures composed subsequently. Each sect, of 
course, represented itself as Jesus’ disciples proper, the other 
as more remote, with the somewhat confusing consequence 
that each sect appears in these scriptures in two different 
perspectives, now as the immediate disciples of Jesus, and 
now as a circle more remote, as persons who use Jesus’ name 
but “follow not us ”’—“‘ sheep of another fold,” ‘“ John’s 
disciples ”— the term “ Jesus’ disciples ” signifying the one 
party or the other according to the sect from which the 
inserted material comes. 

One of the sects lived in Judea and appears as an orthodox 
Jewish brotherhood. From it are derived the Sermon on the 
Mount and the bulk of the Evangelical matter. It was 
governed by the twelve apostles, whose authority, at the 
time of the union, probably became acknowledged in various 
degrees throughout all Christendom. I assume that the 
mysterious circle named the adherents of John’s baptism, 
or John’s disciples, is this very congregation, seen from the 
point of view of the other congregation. I shall call it “the 
Apostolic sect.” 

The other sect was widely dispersed through the Eastern 
parts of the Greco-Roman empire and was probably some- 
what heterogeneous, “‘ the Seven ” in Acts vi. having some 
authority in it at the conclusion of the concordat. In 
passages originating from the Apostolic sect it is seldom 
mentioned explicitly, and then mostly as “‘ Greeks”; but 
allegorical allusions to it are frequent. Its characteristic 
turn of mind may be gathered in some measure from Paul’s 
writings, though he loyally adopted the concordat and its 
doctrines. I shall name it “ the Stephanist sect.” 
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II.—Lirerary Conpitions ANTECEDENT TO THE GOSPELS. 


The first step to be taken by any investigator into these 
matters who would hope for success is to determine the 
literary circumstances and customs which characterised the 
material on which the Gospels were built up. 

In the Apostolic circle it was the custom to represent 
discourses as coming from Jesus in the same manner as 
the Old Testament represented prophecies as coming from 
Jahveh, in addition to which Jesus was represented as 
speaking and acting in allegories and apparition stories. 
This custom is not to be found in the other sect. (“I, not 
the Lord, say” is a significant phrase of Paul’s), though 
utterances from it could find their way into later collections 
of Jesus’ words. In the Apostolic sect the custom in question 
seems to have been much used by a group of the Centre 
round Peter, and also by a group of the Left who were work- 
ing for the acceptance of the Stephanist doctrine. From the 
latter group come the passages in which Jesus is made to 
deliver invectives against the apostles for their opposition 
to Stephanist teaching, such as the divine nature which that 
party attributed to him. In sayings of Jesus derived from 
this circle individual apostles are often addressed by their 
names, with the curious result that in the original material 
on which the Gospels are based, some or all of the apostles come 
under rebuke, thus accounting for the unfavourable estimates 
which the Evangelists seem to have formed of them. In 
general it is obvious that the circle which practised the 
literary custom of representing Jesus as still speaking had 
the greater chance of getting its doctrines introduced into 
later collections of Jesus’ ‘‘ words.” 

The two sects lived so much apart that even after uniting 
their differing individualities were by no means obliterated. 
To the Stephanists Jesus was essentially a divine person, and 
the preaching about him was highly abstract, as we find it in 
Paul’s Epistles. In Palestine, where Jesus was always con- 
ceived in the main as a man and a suffering hero, the literary 
elaboration of his history began in the time immediately 
following the union, before the composition of any of our 
Gospels, in which elaboration old traditions from the time of 
Jesus may have been made use of, but to what extent we do 
not know. To this task several authors contributed, some 
of whom may be distinguished by peculiar mannerisms 
characteristic of a group of stories—such as the cure-stories 
in which Jesus forbids the publicity of the cure, or those 
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stories in which Jesus plays the part of a wary diplomatist, 
in flat opposition to his usual behaviour. 

Manuscripts containing collections of material concerning 
Jesus, mostly originating from Apostolic circles, yet also con- 
taining Stephanistic pieces, found their way, in course of 
time, to the West, and thence originated the Gospels, Mark 
being the first. [In what follows we name the Evangelist 
Mark, though that name may properly belong to the collector 
of the manuscript material on which the Evangelist based 
his work.] In coming to the West these manuscripts came into 
regions where the more abstract doctrines of the Stephanist 
missionaries, especially Paul, attaching little importance to 
Jesus’ life on earth, held the field. About that life Mark him- 
self knew nothing independently, and not unnaturally he mis- 
construed the nature of the manuscript material which had 
come into his hands. Believing that he was only arranging 
his material so as to form a presentable historical work, he 
made Jesus a contemporary of Peter, and introduced other 
novelties due to the same error. Owing to the many passages 
in the manuscripts where Jesus appeared together with the 
apostles, in the manner described above, the real character 
of which Mark and the other Evangelists had no means of 
knowing, it appeared to them a matter of course that Jesus 
and the apostles were contemporaries. This misunder- 
standing once started, the rest followed. The persons in 
authority under whom Jesus had been executed could be 
no other, in the view of these writers, than Romans, who up 
to that time had certainly nothing whatever to do with the 
Passion story. Pilate, the reigning procurator of the time, 
was therefore introduced, Mark possibly getting the name 
from some Jew, together with other information about con- 
temporary Jewish circumstances. 

This chronology, however, could not be carried through 
without many accidents by the way. It is obvious that if 
Jesus declared himself to be King of the Jews he would, in 
the new situation as conceived by Mark, necessarily have a 
nationalistic aversion to the Roman government. Yet no 
trace of this is to be found in his doctrines; while the 
eminently good-natured Pilate, whom the Jewish Council 
had to force to punish a pretender to the throne, is a sheer 
historical impossibility. ‘The apostles, again, used by Mark 
as the basis of his redactional technique, appear in impossible 
connections. Misled by his original error, he puts them in, 
it would seem, whenever he is not simply copying his manu- 
script, creating some stories about them from fragmentary 
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and obscure memoranda which he interpreted from his own 
point of view and worked up into a good literary shape. 
The true meaning of these stories, when once the frame or 
redactional technique is eliminated, can be recovered with 
tolerable certainty, as we shall see. The most important 
of these creations are the scenes where the apostles are 
introduced into the Passion story. Here Mark falls into 
the further error of making Judas Ischarioth, in reality a 
character of the Passion drama, into one of the Twelve. 

In this connection John’s Gospel presents a phenomenon 
which throws a significant light on the problem before us. 

In the Passion narrative as given by him we find those 
passages of Mark reproduced which, on my theory, are 
creations of that Evangelist. But other passages in Mark, 
important to John, are not reproduced: such are, the trial 
before the Council (except for insignificant details) and 
Jesus’ declaration of himself as the Son of God, of which 
nothing at all is found in the Johannine Passion story, 
though it would have been of the utmost value from John’s 
special point of view. How are we to account for the 
reproduction of the one set of passages but not of the other 
and, to John, more important set? I can only infer that 
the document John had before him was not the complete 
Gospel of Mark, but a collection of extracts from it made by 
a person who had picked out the passages that were new to 
him, of which the Markan creations (the introduction of the 
Romans and of the apostles into the Passion story, besides 
many other passages) would be the chief, and who had 
omitted what was previously known to him from the older 
Passion narratives—to wit, all the leading and most familiar 
points. But this collection of the novelties in Mark cannot 
have been the only sources of information John possessed. 
No doubt he had others, notably a version containing the 
main features of the Passion story, as this was recited in 
Apostolic circles before the concordat, in which there would 
be no mention of the trial before the Council and the claim to 
be the Son of God (nor of the Markan creations) ; these points, 
due to the Stephanist contribution and inserted at the con- 
cordat, being exactly those which are missing in John. But 
though the trial before the Council is not to be found in John, 
one detail of it, curiously enough, is preserved, namely that 
Jesus was beaten before the High Priest. This detail would 
be new to the excerptist and therefore included in the Markan 
document John had before him. From the extracts, then, 
John would learn that Jesus was beaten after answering the 
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High Priest. Had the whole Gospel of Mark been before him 
he would have known that Jesus’ answer was a claim to be the 
Son of God made at his trial before the Council; but John 
knew nothing of any such trial and, in consequence, had to 
compose freely a conversation suitable to the occasion, with 
the beating afterwards. Of such freely composed conversa- 
tions there are, of course, many in this Gospel. 

The author of Luke and Acts seems to have put into the 
Gospel of Luke that part of his separate material in which 
Jesus was represented as speaking or acting, according to the 
literary fashion described above, and to have reserved the 
rest for the framework of Acts. A considerable portion of 
the latter material probably consisted of brief memoranda, 
the bulk being the free creation of the author himself, not 
only the long and wearisome speeches, but, in many cases, 
the accounts of events, though these may always conceal some 
débris of older matter. Many of these memoranda were 
probably Stephanistic in origin. In one of the strata coming 
under this description, which seems to have included among 
other things Apostolic stories likely to be acceptable to 
Stephanists, the names of the principal persons introduced 
seem to have been solemnly avoided, vague indications only 
being given. In these places, where the unnamed person 
intended by the original might be some former Stephanist 
leader or Jesus himself, the author of Acts substituted Peter 
or Paul, which happened always to be wrong. In order to 
utilise Acts for historical inquiry we have, therefore, to peel 
off the bulky shell of scheme, the location (as to place, time 
and person), in order to see what the remaining kernel looks 
like. It is obvious that many of the memoranda in the 
sources used by this author gave clear indications concerning 
the two sects. This refractory material he had to force into 
the scheme created by Mark; for example, he interprets the 
Seven as functionaries subordinate to the apostles. This 
author, in addition, conceived it his duty to represent the 
apostles in the most favourable light, the stately apostles of 
Acts being totally different beings from the feeble band of 
disciples depicted by Mark. 


III.—Tue Two Sects DIstTINcuiIsHeED. 


(a) Differences regarding the Conception of Jesus. 


In attempting to elaborate the physiognomies of the twu 
sects, we find, first, that their most important, or at least in 
the Apostolic sect, most debated difference lay in the different 
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doctrines they maintained about Jesus’ personality and death, 
the essential point of the reconciliation being the establish- 
ment of a common Passion story incorporating the doctrines 
of both sects. 

The original story, as handed down in the Apostolic circle, 
which we have found in the main isolated in John, contained 
the entry into Jerusalem, the last supper (in its primitive 
form, the apostles being inserted by Mark), the apprehension, 
the trial before a leader, Jesus’ declaration of himself as King 
of the Jews, the scourging, the crucifixion, the burial, the 
resurrection. The titles assigned to Jesus by this sect were 
King of Juda, Son of David, Rabbi, which meant the Lord 
(against the appropriation of this title by the Rabbins there 
is a remonstrance in Matt. xxiii. 7). 

Of the Stephanist story only the trial before the Council 
(maltreatment probably derived from the Apostolic version) 
and Jesus’ declaration of himself as Son of God were admitted 
into the compound story of the Passion. The account of 
Stephen in Acts vi.—vii. appears to be derived from a version 
of the Stephanist Passion story; Stephen can only be a 
pseudonym of the Stephanist Jesus, though secondarily 
turned into a confessor, who has to deliver long speeches 
fabricated by the author of Acts, his declaration of himself 
as Son of God having, of course, to be removed, and with it 
the sentence passed on him by the Jewish judges for making 
the claim, the solemn legal trial thus ending absurdly by a 
lawless lynching of the victim. (Acts vi. 12-14 corresponds 
to Mark xiv. 55-58, Acts vii. 55-56 probably to Mark xiv. 62, 
Stephen’s last words, vii. 59-60, agree with the words of Jesus 
in Luke xxiii. 34 and 46, probably coming from a relation of 
the compound Passion story in Luke’s separate material in 
which the last words were a Stephanist contribution.) In 
the Stephanist Passion drama the manner of death was 
stoning; scourging and burial (the phrase in Acts viii. 2 is 
not the usual one for interment) may have been missing. 
The “ Synagogue of the Libertines,” etc., who in Acts vi. 
are said to be guilty of Stephen’s death, were, in all likelihood, 
originally Stephanist congregations who celebrated his death. 
Whether Paul was in any way mentioned in the sources, or 
inserted by the author, who knew he had been a persecutor, 

cannot be determined. In all this the titles assigned to Jesus 
by the Stephanist party were Son of God, Son of Man, also 
Messiah or Christ. 

In connection with the question of stoning, as the mode 
by which Jesus may have suffered martyrdom, an interesting 
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point in John’s Gospel calls for emphasis. He says (viii. 59 ; 
x. 81) that the Jews intended to stone Jesus because (x. 30 f.) 
he declared himself to be the Son of God. How is this story, 
which is unknown to theSynoptic Evangelists, to be explained ? 
My answer is that John had the information, probably from 
hearsay, that Jesus was stoned by the Jews for representing 
himself as the Son of God, which is exactly what I assume 
to have been the Stephanist version of his martyrdom. Of 
all this John in his written sources, mentioned above, found 
nothing. What he did find there was the other version, 
namely that Jesus was crucified by the Romans for claiming 
to be King of the Jews. These contradictory statements he 
brought into harmony by assuming that the Jews originally 
intended -to stone Jesus, but failed to execute their purpose. 

At the union of the two sects the conceptions of both 
concerning the person of Jesus were combined ; the Apostolic 
mode of death (crucifixion) was accepted and the Stephanistic 
(stoning) rejected, so that we find Paul, a loyal Stephanist, 
preaching “ Jesus and him crucified,” while the Book of 
Revelation avoids precision on the point and speaks of the 
victim as “ slain.” ? 

In all probability the first step, even before the union, 
towards the introduction of the Stephanist conceptions into 
the Apostolic drama was the proclamation of Jesus as Son 
of God by a person standing before the cross, interpreted as 
a heathen warrior in the Synoptics, but in John, where he 
proclaims Jesus as the Man (= Son of Man), very oddly 
identified with Pilate. As a set-off to this acquiescence in 
Stephanist doctrine an official signboard, proclaiming Jesus’ 
royal dignity as King of the Jews, his Apostolic title, was 
affixed to the cross (John xix. 19). 

Of the controversies preceding the union many traces 
remain. No doubt a few Stephanists would pass over from 
time to time to the Apostolic side, where they would zealously 
advocate the Stephanistic conception of Jesus. From the 
contests thence ensuing passages representing both sides have 
been preserved. From the Apostolic side, in its more con- 
servative phase, come the discourses in which Jesus now 
forbids the titles ascribed to him by the Stephanists, now 
affirms those of the Apostolics. The queer exorcism stories 
should be carefully examined in this connection. We find 
several of such stories in Mark, but all obviously derived 
from the same original. In these stories we find Jesus called 
1 There is a reference to crucifixion in Rev. xi., but it might perhaps 


be taken as an inserted elucidation or assumption. 
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the Son of God (iii. 11; v. 7) or the Holy One of God, an 
uncommon expression of some conception related to Divine 
sonship. But those who thus address Jesus are evil spirits 
whom he commands to hold their peace and promptly casts 
out. That this story has a tendency hostile to the conception 
of the Son of God seems to me altogether obvious. The 
expression “a new doctrine,” occurring in the Markan 
exorcism story (i. 27), must needs refer to the Stephanist 
teaching, as no other doctrine is mentioned in this connec- 
tion. From the conservative standpoint of the time to which 
it belongs we can only construe it as a term of disparagement. 

It is possible that those most active in proclaiming Jesus 
as Son of God were Stephanist tongue-speakers whom it was 
found convenient, in this story, to present indiscriminately 
with possessed persons who had begun to show themselves 
at the Passion celebrations. Later on, when the relations to 
the other sect became more intimate, the opposition to “ the 
Son of God ”’ was abandoned ; the tendency of the story would 
then evaporate, and it would be regarded as only purporting 
to tell a historic fact. 

A word about the cures may be conveniently introduced 
at this point. 

As Jesus is said to have worked few cures, or none, in his 
native town, the cure activity can hardly have been an 
ancient tradition, and the real Jesus may have had little or 
nothing to do with it. The cure of Peter’s mother-in-law 
(Mark i. 29-31) might, to judge from the wording, in Mark’s 
source have been attributed originally to one of the Zebedeids. 
It would seem that the cures occurred during the Passion 
celebrations. In one passage (Luke xiii. 82) Jesus is repre- 
sented as saying “‘ I do cures to-day and to-morrow and the 
third day I shall be perfected,” a significant passage which 
can only be taken as indicating the Passion and the Resur- 
rection as the time when the cures took place. The saying is 
obviously directed against some opponent of the cure activity, 
courteously called “‘ the fox,’’ who was certainly not Herod 
but some member of the congregation. In connection with 
this it is to be observed that, according to one version, a 
Sabbath occurred during the time when Jesus was lying in 
the grave, a circumstance which throws light on the alleged 
predilection of Jesus for working cures on the Sabbath. We 
may note, moreover, that when the apostles went forth to 
cast out evil spirits they were furnished with staff and sandals 
(Mark vi.), articles which belonged to the Jewish celebration 
of the Passover, when the Passion also was celebrated. The 
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accounts of cures that are probably oldest, such as Matt. iv. 
24, are veracious and betray no extravagance (see also Matt. 
xii. 48-45). Later on the matter took a form the import of 
which can only be explained on literary grounds. At the 
time when, on our hypothesis, the history of Jesus was shaped, 
it was a ruling manner to compose stories about cures, some- 
times incredible, and it became the common fate of old alle- 
gories, tendency stories and fragments not understood to be 
transformed into such stories. 

Somewhat later than the origin of the exorcism stories, 
and probably not long before the union, the conservative party 
of the Apostolic sect had to do battle for the Jewish honours, 
Son of David, etc., ascribed by that party to Jesus, but appa- 
rently attacked by the Stephanist-minded Left. From the 
latter side comes the correct deduction against the title ‘‘ Son 
of David” preserved intact in Mark xii. 35 f. This title 
mattered little in the later controversies of the Church, and to 
this indifference we probably owe the preservation of the 
clear assault upon the title in the above passage. Whenever 
a defence is offered to attacks on this or similar titles the 
method of it is stereotyped: some person, certainly playing 
a part in the Passion drama, ascribes to Jesus one of these 
Jewish titles by word or deed; other persons present 
(secondarily interpreted in various manners) oppose the 
ascription of the title ; Jesus then censures them and praises 
the person who has paid him the homage. Three examples 
may be given: (1) The woman (Mark xiv. 3 f.) anoints the 
head of Jesus, which probably betokened the royal anointing 
as King of the Jews; those present reprove her, exclaiming 
against the cost ; Jesus commends her, pointing out, it would 
seem, that the feasts at which his Passion was celebrated, 
though costly, occurred but seldom. (2) The blind Bartimeus 
(Mark x. 46), probably a figure in the Passion pageant, invokes 
Jesus as Son of David; the bystanders command him to be 
silent ; Jesus summons him to his side (cure probably super- 
posed). (8) The children in Matthew xxi. acclaim Jesus as 
Son of David; the chief priests and scribes are indignant ; 
Jesus rebukes them and praises the children. 

From the Stephanist-minded Left many passages are pre- 
served where the literary method of the attack on Apostolic 
tendencies is to represent Jesus as rebuking individual apostles. 
It can hardly be expected that any clear statement should have 
been preserved in which the apostles in a body were indicted as 
definitely hostile to Christian beliefs, such as the Messiahship 
of Jesus, which afterwards became dominant in the Church ; 
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but we do find many passages in which the whole band is 
represented as unable to understand his divine nature. 
Several passages are aimed directly at the sons of Zebedee, 
John and James, apparently the representative chiefs of the 
side attacked. (1) In Mark ix. 88 f., Jesus censures John for 
forbidding a person ‘‘ who followeth not us” to use the 
name of Jesus for purposes of exorcism. How John’s party 
would have it we find in a story in Acts xix., where the seven 
sons of Sceva (probably the Stephanist Council of Seven, 
Sceva being one of the many variants of Stephanus) in- 
gloriously fail when using the name of Jesus for a similar 
purpose—Paul being brought upon the scene by the author 
of Acts in his customary manner. (2) In Luke ix. 54, the sons 
of Zebedee are censured for their unreasonable enmity to 
the Samaritans with whom the Stephanists had relations, 
as we gather from the story about Simon Magus. (3) The 
story in Mark x. 35 has been retouched, like many others, by 
later revisers and the meaning obscured in consequence. 
The Zebedeids declare themselves willing to drink of Jesus’ 
cup and be baptised with his baptism, which cannot be John’s 
baptism, but can only be “‘ baptism with the Holy Ghost ”— 
wine and Holy Ghost being peculiar to the Stephanist side, 
as we shall see later. By this we can only understand that 
John and James had abandoned their opposition to the wine 
and the notion of the Holy Ghost, and consented to the union 
which included it. When, however, they demand to sit next 
to Jesus in his glory and are dismissed by him, the attack 
becomes more direct, being obviously a contemptuous repu- 
diation of their claims to predominance in the congregation, 
a predominance regarded as dangerous by the author of the 
passage. 

Turning next to the case of Peter, we can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that the story of his profession (“‘ thou art the 
Christ ’’) in Mark viii. 27 f. is, in reality, directed against him. 
He salutes Jesus as Christ, the Son of God (Matt. xvi. 16). So 
far, so good. But the sequel shows that the compliance of the 
apostle in these titles was not regarded as satisfactory by the 
Stephanist-minded author. The profession is immediately 
followed by the prediction of Jesus—note the terms—that “‘ the 
Son of Man must be rejected by the chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and after three days rise again”; Peter then 
begins to rebuke him, which provokes from Jesus the reply : 
“* Get thee behind me, Satan, for thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but the things that be of men.” In the first 
reply of Jesus we observe that the “ prediction” contains 
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nothing that is incompatible with the Stephanist conception 
of the Passion (“‘ the things that be of God”); it contains the 
Son of Man, the sentence by the Council (rejection by the chief 
priests and scribes), the “ killing”’ by a process not defined, 
and the resurrection—all thoroughly Stephanist ideas— 
while the peculiarities of the Apostolic Passion story (“‘ the 
things that be of men’’), the Jewish Jesus-titles, the scourg- 


66 


ing, the crucifixion, the burial are missing. Other “ predic- 
tions’ probably come from the same author, and we may note 
that in the last of them (Mark x. 33-34) certain points lacking 
in the original Stephanist Passion story—deliverance to the 
Gentiles ‘“‘ who shall mock him and scourge him ’—are added. 
The point of the story, then, as I read it, is as follows: in 
confessing Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, Peter has done 
well, but unless he follows this up by accepting the Stephanist 
Passion ritual (as he definitely did at the union) Jesus dismisses 
him as savouring not the things that be of God. 


(b) The Holy Ghost. 


Another important difference was the presence in 
Stephanist doctrine of a cult-figure unknown to the Apostolic 
congregation—the Holy Ghost, or the Spirit. The acceptance 
of this figure by the apostles was certainly a condition of the 
union afterwards effected. From the Apostolic side the 
Spirit seems to have provoked little discussion, but in 
Stephanist passages relating to the union it is the only point 
mentioned. A typical instance is to be found in Acts xix. 
1-7, where (setting aside the locality) we read that twelve 
disciples, adherents of John’s baptism, and of Jesus, but 
ignorant of the existence of a Holy Ghost (the twelve apostles 
are certainly intended), were instructed about this by a 
teacher (perhaps Philip is meant, Paul being as usual a con- 
jecture of the author) ; the twelve accept the doctrine of the 
Spirit and at once display the appropriate manifestations of 
ecstasy—tongue-speaking and the lke. The data out of 
which this story is constructed belonged to that stratum in 
the sources of Acts (referred to above) in which names were 
not mentioned. The location in Ephesus is caused by the 
story just told about Apollos, John’s disciples being uniformly 
located, in other passages, in Palestine. What is meant by 
baptism in Jesus’ name as the contrast to John’s baptism 
cannot be determined ; it may conceivably be an attempted 
improvement by the author of Acts on the usual contrast 
between John’s baptism and baptism “‘ with the Holy Ghost.” 
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The Whitsun story in Acts ii., in which the teacher is omitted, 
is a further evolution of the same original, the twelve apostles, 
as in the other case, receiving the Holy Ghost and speaking 
with tongues immediately afterwards—a story fundamental 
to the constructional technique of the author of Acts. 

In the “ pridictions of the Baptist,” as recorded in the 
Gospels, John’s baptism, the rite peculiar to the Apostolic 
sect, stands in contrast to baptism ‘‘ with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire,’ which last expression must refer to the ecstasy 
associated with the doctrine of the Spirit, or perhaps to some 
accompanying rite in which fire played a part. That the 
bulk of the matter in the Synoptic Gospels came from quarters 
where “‘ they did not know that a Holy Ghost existed ”’ seems 
clear. Mark mentions it in a few passages only and in con- 
nections that are unnatural. The difficulty created by the 
ignorance of the Holy Ghost in the Apostolic circle the author 
of Acts overcomes by representing that the Holy Ghost came 
first after the death of Jesus, and was then eagerly embraced 
by the apostles. That they eagerly embraced that cult is 
probably erroneous, since there is little mention of the Holy 
Ghost even in Apostolic pieces of comparatively late origin. 

For these reasons I find it impossible to ascribe historical 
import to the story of Simon Magus (Acts viii.), at least so 
far as it represents the gift of the Ghost as under the disci- 
plinary control of the apostles. When the author says, in the 
Whitsun story, that the tongue-speaking consisted in speak- 
ing intelligibly in all sorts of foreign languages, and when 
again, in the Magus story he describes the ecstasy of the 
Ghost as called forth only by the gift of regularly constituted 
officials in an established order, he betrays the fact that his 
information about the ecstasy phenomena was remote and 
vague. He used it as the basis of his own constructions, of 
which I cannot but think the Magus story is an example. 

There are passages which indicate that in some one or 
other of the Stephanist groups the Spirit was regarded as a 
rival of Jesus. In 1 Cor. xii. 83 we read “no man speaking 
by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed,” a saying which 
clearly involves that some adherents of the Spirit did this 
very thing. In other pieces we may discern a passion for 
creating heavenly gradation lists where Jesus is placed at a 
disadvantage. Some of them found their way into the 
Gospels, where they appear quite out of keeping with their 
context. Thus Matthew xii. 82, “Whosoever speaketh 
against (calleth accursed ?) the Son of Man it shall be for- 
given him; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost 
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it shall not be forgiven him.” It is a reasonable conjecture 
that among the extreme adherents of the Spirit-doctrine 
there were persons, basing their authority on tongue-speaking 
and the internal voice, who adopted such dangerous maxims 
as “ all things are lawful to me,” criticised by Paul in 1 Cor. 
At times of great spiritual upheaval the control of such 
elements is ever the most pressing care of the leaders ;_per- 
haps it was this consideration that induced the Stephanist 
leader Philip to concede the authority of the Twelve in order 
to get a support in the time-honoured ethic and firmer 
organisation of the other sect. 


(c) Some Minor Differences. 


John’s disciples (= the Apostolic sect) and Jesus’ dis- 
ciples (= the Stephanist sect) may be seen set off against one 
another in various Stephanist pieces, e.g. Mark ii. 18, Matthew 
xi. 18. We are told that the former fast, but the latter do 
not; and this practice by the Apostolics is confirmed by the 
Sermon on the Mount where the right method of fasting is 
laid down for them. Jesus is a winebibber; John drinks no 
wine, the sacramental use of wine coming certainly from the 
Stephanists, while the Apostolic sacrament consisted, as we 
shall see, of fish and bread. 

Originally the Apostolic sect was a secluded circle of 
brethren, probably related to the Pharisees, addicted to 
secrecy, and with no propagandist interest. Matthew vii. 6 
(casting pearls before swine) seems to enjoin secrecy; Matt. 
x. 27 implies secrecy in times past. On the other hand Matt. 
v. 15 (candle under a bushel) is opposed to secretiveness. 
The tendency was broken by the new duties of penitential 
sermons and missionary activity which followed the infusion 
of Stephanist teaching, duties adopted by the Apostolic circle 
at a comparatively early date. 

Another point of difference concerns the miracles. Some 
groups, certainly Stephanist, were lavish of miracles. The 
Apostolic Jesus, however, and most assuredly the real Jesus, 
flatly refused to give “ signs,”’ except Jonah’s sign, i.e. grave- 
lying and rising from the grave. Many believers may have 
felt this a weakness in the Apostolic position, so that eventu- 
ally Jesus did not escape, in spite of his protests, from having 
to give signs. The causes of this were many. Stephanists 
miracles were introduced by some indirect method ; obsolete 
scenes from the Passion drama yielded a few more; the cure 
stories were a never-failing source of supply; old allegories 
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acquired miraculous meaning, eventually Mark created others 
out of obscure and misunderstood memoranda. But the 
élite of the Apostolic sect resisted the idea of astonishing 
miracles. There seems to be some evidence of this in the 
Temptation story, which has ever been found obscure. I 
venture to regard it as a clear tendency story the meaning of 
which became unintelligible in a later age when the ideas 
against which it was directed had become the accepted ideas 
of Christendom. I read it as directed against miracles, as 
well as against another belief derived from the Stephanists, 
that went with miracles, the belief namely that upon Jesus, 
whom the Apostolics strictly subordinated to Jahveh, all 
power in heaven and on earth had been conferred. The 
Temptation story as it stands suggests that the frame on 
which it is modelled is that of the exorcism stories in which 
Satan speaks of Jesus as Son of God, and is promptly bidden 
to depart. The obnoxious Stephanist notions are represented 
as the devil’s temptation and rejected by Jesus. The first 
two temptations suggest to Jesus that he should work 
miracles ; he declines the suggestion. In the last temptation 
Jesus’ power over the world is represented in the same 
manner. The answer “ thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 
and him only shalt thou serve ” cannot mean merely to forbid 
worship of the devil; it forbids also the worship of Jesus as 
a substitute for the worship of God. A late copyist of Mark 
—_ the story doubtful, and turned it into a harmless 
abstract. 


The article in the next number will contain a study of the 
manner in which the union of the two congregations is 
reeorded in the New Testament. 


D. STROMHOLM. 


UPSALA. 
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THE MORAL RATIONALE OF MIRACLE. 
Canon H. T. KNIGHT. 


Is the Supernatural natural, or is it unnatural? Do Nature 
and the Supernatural form what is ultimately one whole? 
Must we acquiesce in a dualism as necessarily inherent in the 
relation between them ? Or can we look forward to a genuine 
synthesis ? The question is one of which the urgency is 
being felt to an increasing degree by us of to-day. Origen 
was the first of the Christian fathers to declare that all truth 
belongs to Christians and must be claimed by them for their 
religion. And since his day, I suppose, there have been 
Christians in every generation who have asserted that any 
truth which may have been attained by the contemporary 
intellect of the world belongs potentially to the Catholic 
Church. Two periods and two names stand out with special 
prominence. St Augustine in the fourth century attempted 
a great Christian synthesis, which became in large measure 
the spiritual basis of medizval civilisation. And in the 
thirteenth century St Thomas Aquinas worked out, in his 
** Summa,” a theological position which is still accepted as a 
standard of reference by the Roman Church. Since the 
Reformation the Cambridge Platonists form perhaps the most 
notable instance of a group of thinkers possessed with the 
conviction of the ultimate unity of truth ; while theologians, 
such as the late Professor F. D. Maurice and the late Bishop 
Westcott, have passed on the torch to Bishop Gore and 
Bishop Temple, in whose hands the flame is burning to-day. 

For a belief in the ultimate unity of Nature and the 
Supernatural is an essential corollary to a living faith in God, 
and the attempt to reach a synthesis is a task altogether 
congenial to a theology which believes in the Word of the 
Divine Reason. But the way of reconciliation must be 
genuinely synthetic. It is vain to continue the process of 
VoL, XXIV.—No. 4. 645 23* 
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territorial adjustment between the combatants. We must 
no longer try to assign a certain portion of the field of know- 
ledge to science and another portion to religion, and then 
ask both to keep within what we may conceive to be their 
proper boundaries. The compromise of such a division of 
area does but patch up a hollow truce. Unification alone 
can end the struggle, and establish an abiding peace. We 
have to carry the war into the enemy’s country, and to 
annex the whole of his territory for religion. No longer is 
religion to retire to some inward citadel, as if it consisted 
only in the culture of individual piety, and there become, in 
Dr Illingworth’s phrase, “the devout form of the worship 
of the Unknowable.” Religion is itself a knowledge, which 
is intended to go forth from the altars of the Catholic Church, 
and illuminate all the provinces of human thought with a 
light from Heaven. It is, therefore, the extent rather than 
the content of Nature’s realm that we are set to maintain and 
defend. As Dr Macan said, in his criticism of a paper read 
at the Oxford Conference of Modern Churchmen two years ago, 
the ultimate question in this great controversy of to-day is 
‘““ whether Nature is a Cosmos and therefore potentially 
knowable, or a chaos and therefore unknowable ’—whether, 
in short, the Universe is really a Universe or no—and to that 
question Catholicism is bound to work out a positive and 
affirmative reply. 

Now, during recent years several efforts have been made 
both by science and religion to devise a synthesis. Natura- 
lism and Modernism represent two such ventures. A few 
words in criticism of these attempts will lead up to a brief 
exposition of that Rationale of the miraculous to which the 
‘** Lux Mundi ”’ school was the first to recall men’s attention, 
and which seems capable of a development that will enable it 
to meet adequately the challenge of our time. 


I. NATURALISM. 


At the end of last century there came from science a venture 
which will always be associated with the name of Professor 
T. H. Huxley. Fascinated with the progress of physical 
science and the ever widening vision of ‘“ the Reign of Law 
in Nature,” some physicists went on to identify their 
‘* Nature ”’ with reality, the entire cycle of existence, the sum 
total of positive being. They propounded a doctrine about 
the universe which reduced the whole scheme of things to a 
mechanical order, self-contained, self-operative, and _ self- 
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existent. Naturalism, of course, as a professed explanation 
of the world of Nature, has nowadays hopelessly broken down, 
and is no longer held in its rigid form by any physicist of 
repute. Yet its influence as an ideal point of view—seeming 
to provide that intellectual synthesis for which the minds of 
men are always longing—still affects in many quarters the 
outlook of science, and tends, therefore, to colour its estimate, 
not only of the physical system of Nature, but of human 
nature also; while popular thought, which follows at a 
distance of several years the leadership of scientific opinion, 
is widely inclined to-day to accept a more or less “ natura- 
listic ’’ doctrine about humanity. 

Now, doubtless, there is a science of human nature as well 
as of physical nature. Psychology and morals, history and 
sociology, politics, esthetics, and even religion, are entirely 
legitimate ground for the scientific explorer. But he must 
not carry his physical categories with him into these realms 
of human interest, and apply them indiscriminately to the 
totality of human phenomena. And this is just what 
‘* Naturalism,” as expressing the recent creed of scientific 
orthodoxy, has been constantly apt to do. Impressed with 
the grandeur of “the Reign of Natural .Law,” it spoke of 
human beings as “ automata,” conscious, of course, but still 
the mere playthings of an inexorable destiny—like the puppets 
of a marionette show. Modern psychologists would not, I 
think, describe human beings (in Huxley’s phrase) as 
* conscious automata.” But in their analysis of instinct and 
its development, they are apt to assume that we are alto- 
gether the product of heredity and environment, and so to 
eliminate from their philosophy the reality of personal 
obligation. Not only in the writings of psychologists, but in 
the speeches of politicians and the schemes of sociologists, 
one can often detect a philosophic undertone, derived from 
scientific Naturalism, which denies the fact of moral 
responsibility. 

Here then is the ground of our quarrel with Naturalism. 
And the conflict here is not with science as such, but with 
certain theoretical deductions made by a doctrinaire school of 
scientists, who are now entirely out of date. As Sir Oliver 
Lodge has said—“ if any philosopher tells you that you do 
not exist, or that the external world does not exist, or that 
you are an automaton without free-will—that all your actions 
are determined by outside causes, and that you are not 
responsible—then appeal must be made to twelve average 
men, unsophisticated by special studies. This is not an 
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appeal to the mob as against the philospher, but an appeal 
to the experience of untold ages as against the studies of a 
generation.” 

But the overwhelming refutation of the Naturalistic 
doctrine of human nature is supplied by the moral judgments 
of mankind. A; Mr Lecky said many years ago, in reference 
to what was then called “the freedom of the will ”—‘‘ the 
best argument in its favour is that it is impossible really to 
disbelieve it. No human being can prevent himself from 
viewing certain acts with indignation, shame, remorse, 
gratitude, enthusiasm, praise, or blame: which would be 
perfectly unmeaning and irrational, if these acts could not 
have been avoided. You can have no higher evidence on 
the subject than is derived from this fact.” In short, the 
moral valuations of humanity are inexplicable if all our 
actions are automatic and involuntary. All praise and 
blame are out of place, if human beings really cannot help 
doing as they do. The entire fabric of civilisation is grounded 
upon the opposite conviction. Law and government take 
it for granted that we are responsible for our actions, and the 
only place for a person who is really not responsible is an 
asylum. That man is a moral agent, capable of realising 
himself in action, is one of those fundamental hypotheses 
upon which human society is built. 

Hence, the rock upon which Naturalism splits is the fact 
of human responsibility. Such a fact, presupposed as it is by 
the whole structure of civilisation, must be recognised as a 
basal element in human nature, before we can start upon the 
quest for a synthesis that will unify Nature and the Super- 
natural. It may not be necessary for us to take a side in the 
age-long problem of the older psychology, because the ques- 
tion with which it dealt was conceived by it as purely human. 
Determinism, in its sense, may be as orthodox as Indeter- 
minism. We who are Christians believe—as Bishop Temple 
has shown in his latest book—that apart from God man is 
unable to be free. But that man is simply the creature of 
circumstance is an assertion which we have simply to deny, 
since it is a figment opposed to experience in every generation. 
Actions, of course, are determined by motives, the highest 
in the sense of the uppermost being that which passes into 
effect. But we have the power to choose between motives, 
rejecting the worse and embracing the better, or else refusing 
todo so. We can call up the nobler inspiration, and make it 
actually the uppermost. This of course we often fail to do. 
And without the grace of God we are not able to do it. Yet 
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we can make the effort after a right choice. And the initial 
desire to do so, or not to do so, is our own. Man in short is 
an originating force in the moral world, a creative centre, 
capable of personal initiative and self-realisation. 


















See pies: 


II. MopERNISM. 


If Naturalism fails because of its inadequate estimate 
of human nature, the same criticism cannot be made of 
Modernism, which represents the second great attempt in 
recent years to reconcile science and religion. Modernism 
sprang, not out of science, but out of religion, and in full view 
of all the treasures of spiritual experience which are stored 
up in the Catholic Church, and mediated to us by Creed and 
Sacrament and Bible. We misjudge it if we regard it simply 
as a negative disclaimer. Its vitality is due to the fact that 
it was, towards the Church, a protest against barren and 
unintelligent tradition, and towards the world an appeal on 
behalf of the spiritual. Here, amongst us in England, 
Modernism may appear to be in the main a destructive 
agency. But on the Continent, at least, it has been construc- 
tive and therefore helpful. As a synthetic venture, however, 
Modernism is bound to fail. 

For the Modernist pleads for the elimination of all the 
miraculous from the pages of the New Testament. His 
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: attitude may perhaps be summarised as follows: “ The 
4 miracles of healing are to-day quite explicable through our 
2 recent advance of knowledge in psychology, therapeutics, and 
‘ kindred sciences, and our modern recognition of the influence 
2 of mind over matter. Excluding these, we are left with about 
‘ a dozen events related in the Gospels which involve the 
. physically miraculous, and most of these can be interpreted 
‘ in a more intelligible light. The walking on the sea and the 
2 stilling of the tempest may be explained by the supposition 
; that, on a foggy night, when the wind is contrary, boatmen 
f might easily imagine themselves to be further from the land 


then they really were, and by the further fact that storms 

on the Lake of Galilee do sometimes subside as suddenly as 

they arise ; while, in reference to the unexpected draught of 
fishes, it might well be that a shoal of fish should be perceived 
from the shore, while unnoticed by those in a boat. The 
prophecy about the coin in the fish’s mouth is probably a 
distorted form of a story that Peter was told to catch a fish 
and sell it for the sum required. The blasting of the fig-tree 
looks like another version of the parable about the barren 
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fig-tree which the husbandman asked leave to tend again. 
In reference to the daughter of Jairus, our Lord explicitly 
said that she was not dead ; and the case may have been one 
of a premature funeral, which is a real danger in hot climates. 
The stories about the feeding of the multitude may have 
arisen from the expansion of a meal which Jesus was accus- 
tomed to arrange with His disciples, when the people 
formally took crumbs of bread as a pledge of loyalty to the 
Master, and found their hunger appeased for awhile through 
their mental and spiritual emotion. And the voices and 
appearances, both at the Baptism and the Transfiguration, 
are obviously pictorial representations of what was in 
essence subjective experience.” 

Now, this handling of the Gospels is far too drastic. The 
Modernists show insufficient sympathy towards the material 
out of which the Gospels have arisen. A comparison between 
the Canonical and the Apocryphal Gospels is here most 
instructive. For example, the miracles contained in the 
Apocryphal Gospel of the Infancy, and the account of the 
Resurrection given in the Gospel of Pcter, exhibit a tone and 
character which are markedly absent from those of the New 
Testament. They are thaumaturgic and puerile, affording 
an excellent example of the sort of miracles which we might 
expect to find in a narrative that sprang from nothing more 
than devout and unregulated imagination. Nor is it 
impossible that, even in the Canonical Gospels, some few 
traces of a similar process may be detected. The story of 
the cursing of the barren fig-tree, for example, may have been 
originally one of our Lord’s parables, which has been trans- 
lated by the Evangelist into concrete fact. The destruction 
of the swine at Gadara is also a dubious incident, together 
with the prediction about the coin in the fish’s mouth ; while 
there seems to be some confusion and hyperbole in several 
details about the earthquake and other events which are said 
to have accompanied our Lord’s Crucifixion and Resurrection. 
As for the voices and appearances at the Baptism and Trans- 
figuration, few candid interpreters would ask to-day that 
they be regarded as external and objective, any more than 
the pictorial drama in which our Lord described the stages 
of His Temptation. 

Nevertheless, the Modernist interpretation as a whole 
repudiates the literary witness of the Gospels to an unneces- 
sary extent. To some it may be helpful to “ rationalise ” 
the feedings of the multitude and the walking on the sea. 
Yet such a procedure leads to far more serious difficulties 
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than those which it imagines itself to have escaped. In the 
feedings of the multitude, for example, why is emphasis laid, 
not once, but often, on the basketfuls of fragments that 
remained ? If the case of the widow’s son, as well as Jairus’ 
daughter, might be regarded as a premature burial, the same 
explanation cannot apply to Lazarus; while it must be 
remembered that, in the earliest stratum of documentary 
tradition, the raising of the dead is put side by side with the 
miracles of healing as among the signs of the Advent of the 
Messiah. Nor can St Peter’s walking upon the water be 
interpreted as an optical delusion. In short, the attempt to 
reduce the story of the New Testament to a non-miraculous 
narrative only succeeds by tearing its documents to pieces, 
rejecting much of its material, and reducing it to unintelligible 
disorder. 

Moreover, the characteristic effort of the Modernist to 
explain the mode of our Lord’s birth and the fact of His 
Resurrection are efforts which really explain them away. 
For the Catholic Church believes that in Jesus Christ 
humanity has obtained, not simply a goal for moral effort, 
but a fresh start by which ideals can be realised. His Advent 
amongst us has put mankind as a whole in a new position, to 
which the Sacraments of the Gospel are ever bearing witness, 
presenting Him as no longer outside us but within. The 
Church’s message is not simply that “ Jesus lives.”” Such 
a statement might be made, in a real sense, about Socrates or 
Shakespeare or any of the prophets of humanity. The faith 
of the Catholic Church, the faith which she has held from the 
very beginning, is that “ Jesus is the Christ” and that 
‘* Christ is risen.” And the historic Resurrection of the Son 
of Man has been recognised from the start as carrying with 
it the resurrection of human nature as a whole. If this be 
so, if it be true that mankind got a new spiritual status 
through the Advent of Jesus Christ, Who wrapped our nature 
round Him and carried it forward to enthrone it in the 
Being of God, then His Birth of a Virgin and that Resurrec- 
tion of His flesh and bones which left the Tomb empty, both 
alike form integral elements in the religion of the Church. 

Of course the Modernists are right when they say that 
there is no great value in merely giving an “ otiose assent ” 
to such miraculous occurrences. It is quite true that— 


** Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 
If He’s not born in thee, 
Thy soul’s forlorn. 
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** The Cross on Calvary 
Can never save thy soul, 

The Cross is thine own heart— 
That makes thee whole.”’ 


The desire of the Modernists to emphasise the mystical above 
the merely historical is altogether admirable. Yet to assert 
that every miracle is a parable fraught with spiritual meaning 
and finding its value therein, is not the same thing as to 
maintain that the parable gave rise to the miracle, and 
that miracles are nothing more than material for spiritual 
lessons. To speak of the story contained in the Gospels 
as an allegory, an attempt to describe in imagery the progress 
of the human soul, may be quite legitimate. But we must 
weigh carefully the nature of that drama and investigate the 
stages of its development, before we can pronounce with 
confidence that we have probed to its essential origin. “ The 
process of Christ,” as W. Law calls it, has to be re-enacted 
within the soul of the disciple. The Birth and Death, the 
Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord, vitalised by the 
Advent of His Spirit, have each to reproduce themselves 
within us. We, like the Christ, have to have our miraculous 
birth—our birth of water and the Spirit, ushering us into 
that new atmosphere which plays around redeemed humanity, 
and which is charged wtih those new powers and forces which 
He has brought into play in human nature. We, like the 
Christ, have to die and rise again—die a daily death by a 
daily confession of our misdeeds and shortcomings, and 
rise to newness of life by a daily effort to amend our ways. 
And we too, if we are risen with Christ, have also to ascend 
with Him—seeking ever “ the things which are above,” and 
realising that we have already been made to sit with Him in 
the Heavenly places, sharers in His triumphant reign on 
earth. 

Now, all this process of spiritual exploration must have 
something to go upon. It. is not a quest “in the clouds,” 
but rests upon the corporate experience of the Catholic 
fellowship of Christendom, which is itself the product of the 
historic drama of our redemption. Each of the great 
moments in the story of our Lord’s Self-Revelation has to 
rehearse itself afresh within the heart of the disciple. Each 
act has to find its counterpart within us, and to evoke its 
own characteristic response in our spiritual consciousness. 
But the facts, first of all, are there. The Birth and Death, 
the Resurrection and Ascension of our Blessed Lord are 
facts—facts of history, objective and concrete, things which 
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happened in space and time. Faith did not create these 
facts, and does not create them now. Faith is never creative, 
but only receptive of that which is already there, viz. Christ, 
and that new order for humanity which Catholicism is set to 
attest and embody. 


Ill. CatTHo.icism. 


How then does a Catholicism, which is ‘* modern but not 
modernist,” attempt to meet the situation? If Modernism 
fails because of its inadequate analysis of the content of 
Catholic tradition and experience, while Naturalism fails 
because of its inadequate analysis of human nature, Bishop 
Gore and his colleagues in Lux Mundi put forward a moral 
rationale for belief in the miraculous, which Bishop Temple 
is now showing to be capable of wide expansion. Their 
plea is humanistic, in that they contend that man is to be 
the interpreter of Nature, rather than Nature the interpreter 
of man; while it is also synthetic, in that it assumes that 
Nature and the Supernatural are ultimately one. And it 
starts from that “ ethical monotheism” which is the debt 
of civilised humanity to the Old Testament. 

For the drama recorded in the New Testament has a 
history behind it. Men had already reached a belief in the 
living God, as One, Personal, and Righteous, before the 
Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. And this belief in God 
had brought with it an estimate of human nature as a moral 
and spiritual entity, and of human beings as responsible 
creatures. But there is a difference in the position which 
we occupy towards the moral order on the one hand and 
upon the other towards the order of physical Nature. We 
cannot dissobey the law of gravitation; we can disobey the 
laws of truthfulness or purity or honour. In the ethical 
realm we may indeed be “lawless.” And, in Apostolic 
language, ‘“‘sin is lawlessness.” Quite strictly, it may be 
asserted that sin is a violation of natural law. Man has 
always been aware of a clash at the root of his being, an 
opposition between ideals and attainment, a discord in the 
harmony of mind and will. All moralists have recognised 
the existence of a disturbing factor in human nature, while 
the spiritual experience of the individual bears constant 
testimony to inward turmoil and disorder. The moral being 
of man, in short, is the great exception to the universal 
“Reign of Law.” Sin, as “lawlessness,” is a breaking of 


the moral law, producing in us a sense of unrest and irrita- 
tion ; while our best moments of experience make us refuse 
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to believe that this inward dislocation is permanent and 
inevitable, and impels us to search for something which will 
resolve its discords into peace. 

Now, it is just this moral and spiritual demand which the 
drama recorded in the New Testament professes to meet. 
The aim of ou Lord’s Advent was remedial and restorative. 
He came to deal just with this “ contingent ” element in the 
universe, and thus to re-establish the “‘ Reign of Law”? in 
human nature. And the efficacy of His work has been 
attested by His disciples in every generation. To those who 
perceive in the sin of human beings a violation of natural 
law, the drama of the world’s redemption no longer presents 
an intellectual stumbling-block as being “contrary to 
Nature.” For, as Dr Illingworth put it—‘‘ instead of having 
to ask, ‘ Is God likely to interfere with His own laws ?’ we 
have rather to ask, ‘ Is He not likely to try and restore them 
when already interfered with?’”’ The interference is 
obvious and palpable. Moral evil is not a bye-product in 
some mechanical process of evolution; it is the most out- 
standing feature in the history of mankind as a whole. And 
it is, therefore, quite reasonable that God, if He is primarily 
a Righteous Being, should take action which aims at re- 
establishing a moral order which is constantly being trans- 
gressed. This the Church holds that He has taken in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

Here then is the standpoint from which our Lord, His 
Person and His miracles, can be seen to be rational and 
natural. Take the physical order of Nature. None of His 
Signs really contravene it. To change stones into bread 
might be a violation of Nature; but to convert water into 
wine was quite in accordance with Nature’s plan of operation. 
That first miracle is typical, because it is significant of the 
moral Character of that which is active in the material 
world. Men ought to have seen God readily in Nature. 
But sin had blinded their eyes, and hidden from them the 
truth that earth as well as Heaven is full of His Glory. The 
vision of the Omnipresent had been obscured. So, in 
momentary flashes of light—like the spark that comes from 
the contact of two wires charged with electricity—the Signs 
and Works of Jesus Christ disclose that which lies behind 
all material phenomena, upholding alike their existence and 
all the processes of their change. ‘“‘My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” 

Then, passing from the physical order to the realm of 
human nature, again we discern a Revelation in our Lord’s 
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Signs. As His Gospel was the Good-news of the imminent 
arrival of the Kingdom, His miracles serve to manifest its 
character and its actual inauguration in our midst. They 
attested the historic foundation of the Kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth. “If 1, with the finger of God, cast out devils, 
no doubt the Kingdom of God has come among you.” And 
such signs continue to be operative to-day, no longer in the 
material but in the spiritual realm, in so far as the disciples 
of Christ believe in Him and His power to save. Still does 
the Saviour cleanse the leprosy of sin, feed the hungry with 
the Bread of Life, strengthen the impotent, heal the suffering, 
and raise the dead. The tongues of the speechless are 
unloosed to preach the Gospel to the poor, the ears of the 
deaf are unstopped to hear and understand it, and the eyes 
of the blind are opened to discern its truth. In the moral 
and spiritual order of Christendom it is the living Christ 
Who is at work. 

Hence, to modern Catholicism our Lord stands out as the 
Christus Consummator alike in the moral and the material 
world. His Signs reveal Him as the living Word of God, 
Immanent in the physical universe, and also as the Founder 
of God’s Kingdom, through which the fruits of the world’s 
redemption are gradually being gathered in. The ultimate 
synthesis is to be found in Him. For it is through the pro- 
gressive Advent of His Kingdom that the Reign of Law is 
being re-established in human nature, and the victory of 
Righteousness is being gradually secured alike in human 
history and in human civilisation. 


IV. THe SynTHEsIS. 


How then does this conclusion affect our view of the 
relation between Nature and the Supernatural? It means 
that we must take a definite step beyond both St Augustine 
and St Thomas Aquinas, and reach a more comprehensive 
definition of terms than that which satisfied their efforts at 
reconciliation. St Augustine was the first to distinguish 
between things which are “contra Naturam” and those 
which are ‘‘ swper Naturam.” To him the Supernatural 
was in contrast, not to Nature, seeing that God must be the 
Author alike of the universe and of Revelation, but only to 
that which we know in Nature (contra id quod novimus in 
Natura). And his distinction has sometimes been employed 
by modern apologists, without realising beforehand the need 
for careful definition. For if we agree with St Augustine, and 
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take the Supernatural to be contrary only to that which we 
know in Nature, it is obvious that the growth of knowledge 
will transform the situation, and the Supernatural will 
gradually slip away and disappear. That which once was 
Supernatural, or miraculous, becomes by degrees natural ; 
and that which is miraculous to one person is no longer such 
to another. As a result, the natural will come to mean the 
explicable, while the incomprehensible will remain as the 
Supernatural ; and we are reduced again to that “ devout 
agnosticism,’ which means that we have fled from the battle- 
field of truth. 

Similar to this, but even more unsatisfactory, was the 
position of St Thomas Aquinas. He asserted a thorough- 
going dualism. A miracle to him was, not just something 
which was abnormal and inexplicable, but something quite 
outside the Order of physical Nature (preter ordinem totius 
Nature create). He declared that, as there were natural 
virtues, natural knowledge, and natural events, so there were 
supernatural virtues, supernatural knowledge, and super- 
natural events. He thus “ confronted’ Nature with the 
Supernatural, and put religion and the phenomena of religion 
into a compartment entirely separate from Nature and the 
order of its creation. This dualism of St Thomas underwent 
a kind of distorted recrudescence in the English Deists of the 
eighteenth century. And popular Christianity in our midst 
has not yet altogether outgrown that concept of religion 
which put Heaven at a distance from earth as a place “‘ above 
the skies,” and set God and man apart from one another, 
denying the reality of that permanent union between 
humanity and divinity which has been achieved in Jesus 
Christ, and which is being perpetuated in the life and work 
and progress of His Church. 

The world is therefore being forced to-day to ask itself 
afresh what it means by “ Nature.”” Huxley once ventured 
to give a definition. Nature, he said, “‘ means neither more 
nor less than that which is; the sum of phenomena pre- 
sented to our experience; the totality of events, past, 
present, and to come.” And such a definition has much 
to recommend it. But it is clearly illegitimate, as Professor 
Ritchie once remarked, “ to regard man as entirely within 
Nature, and yet to exclude from Nature, in the widest sense 
of the term, the highest intelligence and highest goodness 
that have shown themselves in man.” If we are to say, 
** All that is, is Nature,” we must include in our concept the 
spiritual ideals as well as the material concerns of man. 
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And since the experience of saints and sages is human 
experience, to be included as such within ‘‘ Nature,” belief 
in Jesus Christ is vindicated, since religion is as real a fact 
in human history as any other. 

In Christ, therefore, the Son of Man, we encounter, as 
Bishop Gore asserted long ago, a “ profoundly Natural ” 
Personality. He, as our Representative, is “ Minister atque 
Interpres Nature,” in that Nature finds in Him its Re-creator. 
The term is one which involves, etymologically, the idea of 
birth or origin or creation. And the Natural Order may 
therefore be described as our original order, the ideal order 
for which we were created, the order into which we are 
intended to be born. Nature, of course, may be defined as 
‘all that is.” But, if so, we must have already leapt for- 
ward to the philosophical position that evil is non-existent, 
agreeing with Browning when he wrote : 


‘** There shall never be one lost good ; what was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 
On earth the broken arc, in Heaven the perfect round.” 


This conviction, alike moral and metaphysical, is entirely 
legitimate in a Christian. A faith in the ultimate triumph 
of right is one of those fundamental convictions, without 
which the fabric of human society would immediately collapse. 
And the future victory of the Eternal Righteousness, in order 
to be a present hope, must have a retrospective character and 
be also a reality of the present. Our instinctive trust 


** that, somehow, good 
Will be the final, goal of ill,” 


is not a logical conclusion drawn from terrestrial data, but 
rather an intuition of the celestial origin and destiny alike of 
civilisation and of ourselves. And it is our Lord’s Gospel 
of the Kingdom which alone justifies the hope of civilised 
humanity, with its faith in Right as stronger than Might, 
and in good as supreme over evil. 

Nature, then, may be defined as “all that is and that 
ought to be.” Bishop Temple, discussing the structure of 
reality, affirms that it consists of a series of ascending grades, 
each of which finds its completion only in so far as it is per- 
meated by that which comes above it. And this principle 
leads to what he describes as “‘ the fertile truth, viz. every- 
thing exists so far as it is good.” Reality, in the Bishop’s 
view, equals ‘‘ existence plus value”; or—to recast his 
definition into our present terminology—Nature equals 
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reality, and Nature is “ all that is and is good.” Hence, we 
can proceed to assert that sin is unnatural, not a true part of 
our nature, and coming to us from an alien source. We can 
assert that justice and mercy, truth, love and self-sacrifice 
are natural. We can assert that families and nations are 
natural, and civilisation also, as being an effort to promote 
increasingly the Reign of Righteousness within a fellowship 
of souls devoted to mutual ministration. The Order of 
Nature is thus to be visualised as the order, not of our physical 
parentage, but of that spiritual birth to which we are brought 
at Baptism. The doctrines of Original Sin and Baptismal 
Regeneration here find their application, clarifying as they 
do for us the distinction between human nature in itself and 
human nature as redeemed through Christ. The Catholic 
Church, the fellowship of the baptised, is intended to exhibit 
the true condition of mankind, its rightful status in Christ the 
Re-creator, and its proper development as it learns to 
respond to the call of its Christian heritage. 

We can turn, therefore, to all seekers after truth and 
say: ““ Ye who are students of Nature, investigators into 
that which is and exponents of that which ought to be, rest 
assured that the Church will give a welcome to the varied 
revelations which you are bringing as your contribution 
towards the modern interpretation of her message. All of 
you are helping to disclose to us something about God, the 
universe, and human nature. And we say. to you that, if 
only you will be loyal to the object of your study and per- 
sistent in your quest, you will find yourselves among the 
disciples of Jesus Christ. The influence which men have 
attributed to Him, together with the moral results which it 
has indubitably produced, is by far the most unique pheno- 
menon in history. And the only explanation of Him which 
is ‘ natural,’ because it alone is experimentally conscious of 
all the facts, is that He is the living Foundation on which the 
Church is built.” 

Moreover, religion is the philosophy of the multitude. 
The average Englishman may regard philosophy as barren 
jargon that has no practical bearing upon life. But this is 
because he does not recognise that, by the mere fact that he 
has begun thinking, he has begun to be a philosopher, and 
that beneath the simplest statement can always be heard a 
philosophic undertone. And his failure to perceive this often 
lands him in perplexity. Those who have begun to think 
for themselves about religion are left at the mercy of any 
doctrine which to them is new—whether a book of devotion 
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by some Oriental pantheist, or the psychic lucubrations of 
theosophy, or that farrago of idealistic inconsistencies which 
goes by the name of “ Christian Science.” Yet the populace, 
as Mazzini used to assert, already holds to a philosophy, in 
virtue of its instinctive belief in God; while the Catholic 
Church, in virtue of that Revelation of which she is the 
appointed trustee, already possesses a knowledge of that 
Reality after which philosophy is seeking. Through religion, 
therefore, the ultimate truth of things is intended to reach 
the multitude. We have to construe our belief in God into 
the philosophic categories of our day. We have to tell the 
world that the Spirit of Truth, Who is inspiring all discoveries 
and investigations, is ever leading the minds of men onward 
and upward to the living and reigning Christ. And, with 
such a conviction interwoven with our souls, we can await 
with confidence the coming of that day— 
‘** When faith shall grow a man, and thought a child, 
And that in us which thinks with that which feels 


Shall everlastingly be reconciled, 
And that which questioneth with that which kneels.” 


H. T. KNIGHT. 


ROCHESTER. 















ERNESTO BUONAIUTI AND HIS 
RECENT EXCOMMUNICATION. 


ROMOLO MURRI. 


HIDDEN at the very root of the life of Italy is an unsolved 
religious problem, at once the underlying cause of all the 
major troubles that afflict her and the leaven which stirs in 
the spiritual movements that are working their painful way 
towards a solution. 

Italy acquired the apparatus and institutions of a modern 
State and achieved political liberty and the forms of demo- 
cracy before she had ripened in her own national conscious- 
ness the spiritual principles that are the presuppositions of 
liberty. Her spiritual life had been cramped and arrested for 
centuries by the rigid ecclesiastical discipline of the counter- 
reformation. No sooner had she passed through the in- 
vigorating Napoleonic tempest and entered upon the period 
of the Risorgimento than she encountered the tenacious and 
redoubtable strength of the Catholic Church, with its tem- 
poral power, its recovered privileges, its wealth, and its age- 
old traditions. Two ways of dealing with the situation 
suggested themselves. The first, of which Vincenzo Gioberti 
was the most eloquent exponent, sought to make the Church 
herself take the lead in Italian renovation. The other, of 
which Giuseppe Mazzini was the driving force, declared the 
Church to be a heap of ruins, her dogmas obsolete, and her 
discipline blocked the way to liberty. Her rights must indeed 
be respected so far as they were covered by the general 
principle of religious liberty, but no privileged position must 
be allowed her; whereas the revolution to which Italians 
were called must itself—not only amongst other things, but 
above all things—bear a religious impress. 

At the beginning of his pontificate no less an adherent 


1 Translated from the Italian by Dr. P. H. Wicksteed. 
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than Pope Pius [X. seemed to espouse the ideas of Gioberti, 
and hope rose high throughout all Italy. Eighteen-forty- 
eight was marked for Guelphism. The Pope gave Italy his 
blessing and sent his troops against Austria, and all the 
Constitutions, adopted with such enthusiasm by the various 
States, recognised Catholicism as the established religion. 
But the illusion was short-lived. Pius IX. recalled both his 
benediction and his soldiers, and renounced the Italian 
revolution. Eighteen-forty-nine was marked for Ghibellin- 
ism. Piedmont was defeated by Austria at Novara—the 
republics of Venice, of Milan, and of Florence collapsed ; 
France recaptured Rome and ejected Garibaldi and Mazzini, 
and everything fell back into its old groove. Piedmont alone 
retained its constitutionalism and became the school of 
political liberty. 

Italy was not Catholic enough to abandon liberty and unity 
in complaisance to the political exigencies of the Pope, nor 
religious enough to take the aggressive in the realm of the 
spirit itself. The historic past imposed the yoke of com- 
promise upon the present. Cavour and his successors under- 
stood and acquiesced, but the soul of Italy paid a grievous 
price, and the educative power of the new symbols of 
liberty was discredited and sterilised. 

The decades that followed the withdrawal of Rome from 
the Papal power in 1870 were a dingy period of reticencies 
and accommodations, opportunism triumphant, and _ pro- 
found spiritual sloth and lethargy, masked on the one side 
by rigid clerical conservatism and on the other by cynical and 
self-indulgent materialism. The State was careful to ignore 
or defer all conflicts of principle with the Church and to find 
such points of contact with her as might serve for provisional 
understandings on practical and immediate issues. And the 
militant anti-clericalism of the Masons and the secularist 
extremists was not so much an attack upon the ancient and 
indurated traditional forms and institutions of religious life 
as an open aversion and contempt for the essential religious 
demands of the spirit and all attempts to revive, enlighten, 
or satisfy them. Moreover, in so far as it flattered the 
appetities and passions, it still further impoverished the 
spiritual life of the country. 

Nevertheless, towards the end of the last century and in 
the first decade of this there were certain stirrings of the 
spirit, varied in their sources of inspiration and in the aspects 
of life they bore upon—Croce’s Idealism, Pragmatism, 
Nationalism, Syndicalism, and so forth—which had at least 
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a common tendency in so far as they attempted a reassertion 
of valuations in Church or State, in national or social activi- 
ties, which should relax the throttling grip of sheer economic 
greed. Amongst these forces Christian Democracy played no 
feeble part. Its aim was to recall the Catholic separatists 
from their ineffeetive secession into a living participation in 
national affairs, lifting them past the dead point of a 
neutralising counterpoise between science and faith, the 
State and the Church. The inspiration of this movement, 
no less than of the others just now enumerated, was, in prin- 
ciple at least and in its main insistence, broadly cultural 
rather than sectional; and, in spite of all vicissitudes, it 
succeeded to some extent in drawing the Catholics into the 
currents of national life. But as it gradually developed, 
provoking increasing distrust and opposition in clerical, 
conservati,e and ecclesiastical quarters, and as it linked itself 
up with similar movements in other lands, its scope became 
wider and its methods more searching, till at last its restless 
inquiries and eager spirit of revision found themselves 
challenging the fundamental attitude of traditional and 
ecclesiastical Catholicism towards the cultural and political 
life of the Occident. 


In 1901 and 1902, when the fervour of Christian Demo- 
eracy was at its height, a young Roman priest published 
certain articles above the signature of ‘‘ Novissimus ” in the 
Cultura Sociale, a periodical edited by Murri. The political 
and social achievements on which the young Catholics were 
intent appeared to “ Novissimus ” quite inadequate, and he 
demanded something far more positive and deeper. The 
conscience must free itself, by a conclusive wrench, from all 
the preconceptions reflected upon it from political and social 
exigencies, must go back to the mystic fervour of primitive 
Christianity, and must attack and defy all our current 
mundane valuations. 

Such was the opening of Ernesto Buonaiuti’s career as a 
scholar and innovator. He was not for severing his Chris- 
tianity from the Roman Church, for that Church, as if by 
some hidden and unintermittent moulding power historically 
inherited by her, had imbarbed herself in his inmost spirit ; 
and in certain characteristics of her mystic and institutional 
demands, especially one might say just in her very “* Catho- 
licity ” itself, he has never ceased to regard her as inseparable 
and indistinguishable from all true fervour in collective 
religious life. 
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Like other Italian Modernists, whether banished from the 
Church or reduced to silence as the condition of being allowed 
to remain in it,1 he regards Catholicism as an august historic 
institution, the still living repository of valuations not subject 
to chance and change. Institutional interests and exigencies 
(they would say), naturally conservative and insistent on the 
unessential, and hardened into tyranny in the conflict with 
the Protestant Reformation, have indeed overlaid the original 
religious impulse of the Church. But she has never wholly 
lost the power of self-renovation, of breaking with her 
antiquated cultural and juridical precedents and restoring the 
free spirit to its rights. ‘* To-day,” said Buonaiuti recently, 
‘as at the moment when I consecrated my life to the sacer- 
dotal office, I am persuaded that all the domestic trammels 
that have crippled the spiritual life of recent generations are 
the product of the partial paralysis which has smitten the 
constructive and unifying faculties of the Ecclesiastical 
‘Command’ throughout the crisis of thought and organisa- 
tion that has now been prolonged for centuries.” 

To deliver Catholicism from this paralysis, to recall it to 
its essential and original significances, to submit its historical 
origins to a careful and critical recension, and its genius to an 
intimate and sincere reassimilation, and then, instructed by 
the sufferings of hard experience, to present it, so renovated, 
to the conscience of to-day—such was the generous dream of 
many a distinguished mind throughout the nineteenth and 
the early years of the present century. Such is still the dream 
of Ernesto Buonaiuti. 

It is impossible to understand his sustained and manifold 
activities as scholar, educational leader, controversialist, and 
journalist, or the abrupt ecclesiastical sentences and condem- 
nations that have been pronounced against him and the 
reinstatements he has secured with so much determination 
and so much pain, nay even to follow the revisions of his own 
thought and method, except in the light of his implacable 
determination to devote himself to a religious revival and 
reformation not directed against institutional Catholicism 
but ripened within its bosom. If he is accused of personal 
inconsistencies and repeated self-contradictions, it is only by 
those who have failed to perceive the close continuity which 
this controlling purpose has impressed alike upon his active 
life and his inner consciousness. Whether that very purpose 


1 And, we might add, like the illustrious precursor of them all, Vincenzo 
Gioberti, as revealed in the writings of his closing years, posthumously 
published in La Riforma Cattolica. 
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be or be not intrinsically contradictory and unrealisable, 
Buonaiuti in any case is marked out just by his refusal, up 
to the last, to recognise any such inherent contradiction, by 
his determination to base his most audacious utterances on a 
clearly recognisable tradition, to address them to a society 
capable of fostering the vital germs of that tradition, and 
thus at once to renovate the vital force of the Christian 
inspiration and give cohesion and power to that Church 
whose historic task it is to incarnate, to discipline, and to 
transmit it. 

His consciousness of the difficulties of his task, and his 
determination to explore them from every side before admit- 
ting them to be insuperable, induced him at first to preserve 
his freedom by frequently writing anonymously. It was so 
with those first articles, already mentioned, in the Cultura 
Sociale, and so also with a short work in which he summarised, 
and exalted with lyric fervour, Blondel’s Philosophy of Action, 
so closely kindred as it was to his own spirit and so consonant 
with his theses. Two better known volumes, the Answer of 
the Modernists to the Encyclical Pascendi and the Letters of a 
Modernist Priest, were also issued anonymously. It is said 
very persistently, and with a high degree of probability, that 
the first was produced by Buonaiuti, in collaboration with 
others, and that the second, though he has never expressly 
admitted his paternity and accepted responsibility for it, 
was his alone. 

It would be a long task to retail Buonaiuti’s varied and 
unremitting activities during the years that followed. They 
include studies in the Christian literature of the early centuries 
and in particular of the Pauline epistles, of the Gnostics, and 
of St Augustine ; essays, mostly in reviews and journals, on 
directly religious subjects, written in a pronounced Modernist 
spirit ; courses of lectures delivered by him from the chair 
of “* History of Christianity,” which he occupied many years 
in the University of Rome; other detached lectures, and 
pioneer work towards the formation of “Circles,” on a 
religious basis, amongst the university students of Rome and 
elsewhere. For some years after the war he acted as Vatican 
correspondent for several journals, as loyal supporter of the 
policy of the Holy Seat, including the assertion, as against the 
Italian State, of territorial and civil authority. 

Everyone knows of the conflict between the Holy Seat 
and the Italian State that dates from 1870. When Rome 
had been occupied by the Italian troops, what is known as 
‘‘ the Law of Guarantees ”’ recognised, on behalf of the State, 
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a kind of sovereignty sui generis, that secured the Papal 
power in the possession of the Apostolic palaces with 
immunity from civil jurisdiction within their precincts, the 
right to receive representatives from other States enjoying 
the customary diplomatic privileges of inviolability, and so 
forth. 

But the Vatican has always insisted on its claim to 
unqualified sovereignty, civil as well as ecclesiastical; and 
though the territory over which it sought to assert it has 
been gradually reduced, the protest itself has been steadily 
maintained. Every opportunity of renewing it has been taken, 
and is taken still, in spite of the friendly'relations estab- 
lished between Fascism and the Church, and the ample con- 
cessions made to her by Signor Mussolini and his Government. 
But it seems that the Vatican would now be satisfied with an 
unqualified civil, as well as other, sovereignty over the 
Vatican palace itself, with some addition to its already 
extensive gardens, and the Basilica of St Peter with its 
associated buildings. A similar solution is said to have been 
under discussion in strictly private conferences between 
Cardinal Gasparri, as Secretary of State, and Signor Nitti, 
who was Prime Minister before the advent of Fascism. But 
difficulties, mostly on spiritual rather than material con- 
siderations, arose on both sides. 

Cardinal Gasparri, whose outlook and connections were 
Modernist and broad-minded, found in Buonaiuti a sagacious 
exponent of his policy, and often intervened to protect him 
from attacks and to ease the way for his reconciliation. 

It is in these varied activities as scholar, teacher, 
and propagandist that Buonaiuti is often found in con- 
flict with the ecclesiastical authorities. The first con- 
demnation of his writings, on the part of the sacred 
office, bears the date September 9, 1910, under the 
pontificate of Pius X. This led to his deposition from 
an office he held in the Roman Congregation, though he 
still drew the salary. Shortly afterwards the publication of 
the Bolletino di Literatura Storico-religiosa, which he had 
founded, was suppressed; and the Opening Address of his 
university courses, published as a pamphlet, was put upon 
the Index. In January, 1916, under the pontificate of 
Benedict VI., he started the publication of a Rivista di Scienza 
della Religione, which was condemned, after the issue of a 
few numbers, on April 12 of the same year. Buonaiuti 
accepted the condemnation, and on this occasion took the 
Anti-modernist oath, in the terms of the well-known formula 
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of Pius X. On July 18, 1917, and December 14, 1918, his 
university lectures were condemned and he renewed his 
submission. Later on certain articles, in one of which his 
critics, who never took their eyes off him, found a denial of the 
Real Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, appeared in 
Religio, yet ancther review which he had founded. 

This brought upon him a sentence of excommunication, 
dated January 14, 1921. After protracted explanations and 
negotiations he again submitted, and the excommunication 
was cancelled. But a renewed attack was directed upon 
certain other writings of his, more especially upon a fervent 
Apologia del Cattolicismo, the first of a series of “* Apologies ” 
of different religions issued by the Roman firm of Formiggini. 
Hence a second sentence of excommunication, dated March 
28, 1924. In this sentence his books and writings were for- 
bidden, and he himself was prohibited from teaching or 
writing on matters of religion. After this condemnation there 
were persistent reports of a further submission on his part, 
but no such submission was made, and on January 81, 1925, 
a second sentence confirmed the excommunication and 
increased the concomitant spiritual penalties. Finally, when 
a year had passed without his submission, a decree of the 
Holy Office, dated January 25, 1926, declared him to be 
‘“* Excommunicated by Name, and, in his person, expressly 
Vitandus, after the ordinance of Canon 2258, par. 2, with all 
the legal implications thereof,” the faithful being duly 
notified that ‘“ Consequentially on this Decree they were 
forbidden to hold any communication whatever with the said 
priest Ernesto Buonaiuti, after the regulations of the further 
Canon 2267.” 

This long series of condemnations and submissions has 
kept alive the attention of that not too large portion of the 
Italian public that concerns itself with religious questions, 
but the final verdict, as I have said, has sometimes been a 
censure of Buonaiuti himself as inconsistent and self-contra- 
dicting. And indeed it is only too obvious to ask, ‘“‘ If you 
lay such store by remaining a Catholic, in obedience to the 
constituted authority, why do you not make a genuine sub- 
mission ? Or if you have made up your mind to retain your 
freedom as a scholar and reformer, why not accept the 
position of an opponent and shoulder all the responsibilities 
it carries ?”’ But, for all that, throughout the whole length 
of his entanglements with the Roman Curia there can be no 
question of Buonaiuti’s perfect sincerity. He did in very 

1 “* One to be shunned ”—a religious and ecclesiastical ‘‘ untouchable,’ 
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truth desire to remain within the Church, but his conception 
of remaining in it was not to suppress himself into nonentity, 
but to prosecute and carry through what he held to be his 
vocation and mission, while exercising it in the interests of 
the Church itself. 

But the contradiction was inherent in the hard facts, and 
has been too strong for him. The How and the Why of his 
long and persistent inner blindness to this, and of his calm 
ignoring of it in his conduct, is clear enough to such as are 
familiar with his mind and with his writings. He is a genuine 
and avowed mystic—but “‘ with a difference.” He is careful 
to insist on a distinction between two types of mystic 
experience, and the distinction is fundamental to the under- 
standing of what he is making for. There is a mysticism, he 
says, “‘ which, in solitary withdrawal from all contact with 
the world and with mankind, celebrates in the recesses of the 
individual soul its ecstatic espousal with the Divine. But 
there is also a social mysticism which can only find the 
Divine in fraternal participation in grace-conveying revela- 
tions.” This latter is his own mysticism, and when he 
speaks of religious experience he never fails to add the word 
*“ associated.” It is impossible to doubt the sincerity with 
which he recognises in Catholicism, and accepts from it, the 
forms and symbols of this divine reality of full communion 
with God. 

The Pauline theology is his own, in virtue of an intimate 
and impassioned conviction. There is a recurrent phase of 
Catholicism, from Paul onwards to Augustine, to St Benedict, 
to St Francis of Assisi, with which he feels himself in essential 
unity ; nor does he find any difficulty in tracing its living 
currents even in the official Church itself right down to our 
own day, however deep below superficial sight they may 
often flow. In the face of the modern world and the valua- 
tions and ideals of modern life Buonaiuti would affirm and 
assert with all his force the radically subversive metanoia— 
the “‘ reversal of mental attitude’ towards them—of the 
Christian message. 

In other times a man of this temperament might well have 
become the founder of a heretical sect ; but Buonaiuti has a 
dread of heresy, for in its individualism he sees nothing but 
endless capricious variations, the breaking of all associative 
bonds, the cancelling of the authority of a tradition that rises 
above discussion, and of a command that attracts rather than 
compels. One would say that Buonaiuti, after throwing 
himself, when hardly out of the seminary, into the world of 
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modern thought, treading in the footsteps of Blondel, of 
Laberthonniére, of Le Roy, of Boutroux, and presently of 
the German masters of exegesis, was suddenly terrified by the 
perilous fascination of the doctrines of Immanence which 
pervade all modern philosophy, and threaten to dissolve 
every form of associated religious life in the intimacy of a 
personal and direct experience of the divine. Against this 
danger he appears to have reacted with all his force, reversing 
his philosophical doctrines and convictions, adopting new 
spiritual attitudes, and seeking in all sincerity to turn from 
Kant to St Thomas of Aquino, reaccepting, with what- 
ever rending of the heart, every renunciation and sacrifice 
that could save him from a breach with the external and 
visible Church. For it is in her that he found the authentic 
seal of associative religion, the sole guarantee that can enable 
modern apologetic to draw without misgiving upon the 
needful support of critical and historical philology and the 
established results of the comparative study of religion. 
Criticism without the Church is, to Buonaiuti, the spiritual 
desert of blank historicity and triumphant relativism. The 
Church without criticism is stagnation, isolation, anachro- 
nism. Only in their union lies salvation. This creed is the 
key to his life and conduct. 

But he does not go on, and apparently is not minded to 
go on, to what might seem to be the logical conclusion 
dictated by such a creed—a docile and complete renunciation 
of all activities that may be judged reprehensible by his 
superiors or even that incur their suspicions. He has stopped 
short of the supreme sacrifice, and hitherto, at least, abides 
by what he wrote to Pius IX. on occasion of his first 
excommunication :— 


“* Cleaving to the Church and to her discipline with 
every fibre of my soul I am ready to submit with absolute 
docility. But there are certain lines of work, the 
abandonment of which, at this critical moment in the 
development of the national life and genius, I should 
feel to be tantamount to a betrayal. . . . The Church 
is militant, and an army needs its reconnoitring service, 


exposed as it is to special dangers, but dangers that must 
be faced.” 


But what if the fire which the reconnoitring squadrons 
have to face is directed upon them by the very army to which 
they declare themselves attached ? It is really strange that 
Buonaiuti does not see that the Church cannot allow a priest, 
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and is determined not to allow him, any the smallest reser- 
vation within the area of her jurisdiction. To set up against 
her a personal judgment, to appeal to the inviolable and 
conclusive authority of the conscience through which God 
speaks to us within, is to tear up by the roots the essential 
principle of the Roman Church, in virtue of which she sits 
as the assured and indispensable mediatrix between God and 
the consciences of men—their only business being to listen and 
obey. Such, in substance, was the Anti-Modernist oath, which, 
we must remember, had been taken by Buonaiuti himself. 

What avails it, then, that he accepts the Church with the 
same eager sincerity that sets him searching through history 
and the social life of men for some assured bond between the 
soul and God ? What avails it to offer the Church what she 
does not want, to ask of her what she can no longer give, and 
meanwhile to set limits to her authority ? How can he draw 
upon her historic titles and her forces of cohesion unless he is 
prepared to honour her claims ? Often enough has Buonaiuti 
stepped out as the fearless critic of all super-imposition, in 
Catholicism, of institutional and ecclesiastical requirements 
upon the spiritual interests of human souls, the infusion of 
mundane considerations, positive and negative, into Christian 
estimates—even to their eclipse and obliteration. And yet, 
since outside Catholicism he can see nothing but dispersion 
and ruin, he ought not to be surprised if the Church, as the 
sole authoritative judge of her own interests, regulates the 
scholarly investigations and proselytising efforts of her 
servants with an eye not only on the intrinsic merits of their 
teaching and their enterprises, but also on the possibility or 
impossibility of incorporating thei? results in her comprehen- 
sive and general policy. And truly the possibility of any such 
incorporations has been growing narrower and narrower ever 
since all ecclesiastical initiative has become centralised in 
Rome, and the obvious line of least resistance has been to 
sacrifice the spiritual requirements of the ever-decreasing 
band of the faithful who share the culture, the apprehensions, 
and the hopes of the modern world, to the solid cohorts of the 
simple souls who only ask to be left undisturbed in their docile 
faith. And so it has come to this, that the Church does not 
care to follow up any suspicions she may entertain as to the 
orthodoxy of any of her adherents provided only that they 
will keep their thoughts to themselves, withhold them from 
circulation, and await maturer judgment or changed condi- 
tions. Substantially this is just what she required—and 
obtained—from Galileo Galilei. 
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But after all Buonaiuti had, within certain limits, made 
his reckoning with this strain and counterstrain between 
conservation and renovation, between institutional restraint 
and spiritual initiative, which is the dramatic motif of 
Catholicism. For all his insistence, so long sustained, on 
freedom in his reconnoitring service, he was quite conscious 
of the necessity on his part of giving adequate guarantees of 
the orthodoxy of his own conceptions. Indeed, it would be 
but vain to appeal from theological and_ philosophical 
intuitions to strictly scientific and objective historical 
research and philological exegesis of the Sacred Texts; for 
there is no such thing as objectively scientific investigation 
that presupposes and applies no working hypotheses, rests 
on no accepted principles or criteria of method, has no sense 
and vision for actuality, and no mental synthesis. And this 
perhaps brings us to the most intimate and characterising 
trait of Buonaiuti’s mental personality : his fixed determina- 
tion, namely, to force his way through, at all hazards, to a 
constructive theory of the relations between faith and 
knowledge, inner religion and visible authority, which will 
harmonise their discords. To modern science, with its 
implicit exaltation of ratiocinating thought and such truth 
as it can lead us to, he opposes a higher organ of cognition 
in a mystic intuition or immediate experience of the Divine ; 
but at the same time he seeks safeguards against subjectivism 
by affirming, as we have seen, that this access to the Divine 
is possible “only” through fraternal participation of the 
associates in grace-conveying revelations. At first it was in 
Pragmatism, especially as presented by its French adepts, 
that he found support in reconciling the opposed demands. 
Afterwards he has told us that he passed from Pragmatism 
to the Thomistic philosophy. But however much he may 
himself believe in this transition, it is really an illusion. A 
very friendly critic has recently pointed out that, as a matter 
of fact, he has never effectively escaped from his pragmatic 
anti- or supra-rationalism. And this is confirmed by the 
very document which Buonaiuti cites in his own defence ; 
for this document is a report which he presented to the 
Philosophical Congress held at Florence in October 1923, on 
** Philosophy, Religion and Mysticism,” in which he still 
resolutely sets faith above rationalising speculation, and 
declares the latter to be “‘ the servant of the affirmations and 
presuppositions of faith”; and declares that ‘“ Every 
genuine religious experience ‘more or less consciously implies 
a mystic Contact, an intuition of the Absolute, reached by 
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other paths than those of abstract dialectic or any rational- 
ising process.” 

To Buonaiuti this fundamental affirmation presents itself 
as the acme of orthodoxy ; but it is no such thing. Fortrue 
as it is that the traditional theology places faith immeasurably 
above reason, yet it allows reason its own necessary field of 
speculation and research, on which it can reach a certainty 
that is also its own. It is just upon this ground of reason, 
these proofs of the credibility of its message and the acceptance 
dictated by reason as due to it, that Catholic apologetic bases 
its defence of the Church in its polemic against infidels and 
heretics and in its suasive presentation of the faith. If this 
ground should give way, then the Church, on the collapse of 
all rational validities, would find herself thrown back upon that 
purely internal mysticism which she so stoutly condemns as 
the incurable subjectivism alike of alleged individual religious 
experience and of the whole tendency of modern philosophy. 

It is precisely here that the champions of the Roman 
tradition find the danger of the writings and teaching of 
Buonaiuti. He, for his part, to escape from the alleged 
subjectivism of the immediate inward experience of the 
Divine, always speaks of “associated” religion. But of 
what avail are mere words and good intentions, such as these 
of Buonaiuti’s which we have been rehearing? What is really 
wanted is the demonstration that the fact of association, the 
visible and historical union of believers, is an originating 
factor in the mystic experience in question. If that can be 
shown, then in very deed we may say that gaining in one 
single mental act, and gaining truly, consciousness of God, 
of self, and of others, does indeed mean access to an identical 
and profound reality in which there is no difference of 
substance between the temporal and the eternal, between the 
one and the many ; and this not in virtue of the annulling of 
the personality in a unity that embraces no self-contained 
distinctions (the obvious, but hopelessly shallow and unreal, 
solution), but in a divine mystery of consubstantiality of the 
distinct, and of immanent creation. 

But Buonaiuti has sharply closed this path against himself 
in his vigorous polemic against Idealism. Far more drawn to 
historical research than to philosophy, rich in pregnant 
imagination rather than in logical acumen, he has seen and 
denounced in Idealism nothing but a new form of atheism, 
whereas if there is really anything for him to denounce in 
some of the systems that most scandalise him (albeit they are 
closer to Scholastic Intellectualism than are his own concep- 
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tions), such, for example, as the “‘ Idealismo Attuale,”’ it is 
assuredly a something that less resembles a-theism than 
a-humanism, the danger of sacrificing the individual to the 
infinite and absorbent splendour of Pure Actuality. 


P.S.—Since the above was written the situation has 
cleared itself. uonaiuti will proceed on his way, and a 
group of stalwarts, who had declared their intention of 
pursuing that way even if the master should abandon it, 
will stand by him and share his toil. In a manifesto published 
in the first number of his review, the Ricerche Religiose, issued 
in February 1926, he writes : 


““ If to proclaim the message of the Son of Man as 
our sole inheritance for redemption, for brotherhood, for 
peace, means to be expelled from the paternal home, 
to be misconceived by brethren, abandoned by friends, 
passed by with indifference by the world, and warred 
against by all powers of darkness, so be it. But the man 
who aspires to realise some smallest fragment even of 
the Christian programme has but one duty—to pursue, 
at whatever cost of tears, his appointed path. There 


is a reward for him of which none can rob him, in his 
inward joy.” 


In conclusion we may note two incidents connected with 
Buonaiuti, since his condemnation, which will serve to 
illustrate the dangerous and galling hostility which awaits 
any serious attempt in Italy towards the renovation of the 
religious life in the bosom of Catholicism itself. 

The ecclesiastical policy of Fascism is too favourable to 
the Church, especially in its typically traditional conception 
of society and authority, to make it possible to allow an 
excommunicated “‘ untouchable ” to profess the History of 
Christianity in the University of Rome. But the deposition 
of Buonaiuti would create too grave a scandal in the world 
of culture to be faced. So the better course was to suspend 
Buonaiuti’s lectures sine die, while allowing him to retain 
his title and status and finding him some commission (of the 
nature of which we are insufficiently informed) in the way of 
scholarly research. 

The other episode occurred at the end of March. Buo- 
naiuti has been for several years vice-president of the Societa 
Filosofica Italiana, and in this capacity he had undertaken 
to draw up a report at the last annual meeting of the Societa. 
When it was known that he had every intention of taking 
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part in the proceedings of the Congress, Father Gemelli, 
Rector of the University of S. Cuore, in the name of other 
Catholic scholars, as well as himself, who are on the teaching 
staff of the University, informed the president of the Com- 
mittee of Management that in order to avoid meeting Buo- 
naiuti he and his colleagues withdrew from membership and 
from the part which some of them had been announced to 
take in the proceedings. In the end the Congress was broken 
up and had to be unceremoniously closed in the midst of its 
proceedings, after a lively polemical “‘ incident ” between the 
anti-Fascisti and the Fascisti. 

Buonaiuti has resumed his task, now more difficult than 
ever and assuredly giving little promise of immediate results. 
But even they who, like the present writer, have definitively 
taken their stand with the living spirit of religion against the 
institutional interests of Orthodoxies, all and sundry, must 
retain their sympathy for every attempt to preserve and 
enlighten the spiritual inheritance of Christianity in the 
bosom of the established Churches which are still its official 
guardians. 

Further experience in the freedom he has now acquired 
will perhaps bring Buonaiuti to the conviction that albeit 
religion and association are inseverable, inasmuch as religion 
itself is nought else than the unity of souls in God—in God as 
‘* beginning, guiding-path and end ” 1—yet, nevertheless, the 
historic forms of association cannot be conclusively defined 
once for all. Perhaps he will understand that the spirit of 
religion is depressed and deadened if defrauded of its divine 
liberty to go on its way, “‘ renovating and thereby preserving,” 
as it goes, its institutional forms.and instruments and render- 
ing them ever more favourable to its development and more 
capable of maintaining in its historical continuity the univer- 


sality of their appeal. 
ROMOLO MURRI. 
Rome. 


1 The Boethian Principium, vector, dux, semita, terminus idem. 
‘“* Path, motive, guide, original and end.” 








“THE CHAPLAIN OF THE SAHARA.” 


MURIEL KENT. 


THE Western mind, still more the English temperament, is 
most ready to acknowledge mysticism as a spiritual reality 
when it is manifested in a man of action. The saying of 
Catherine of Siena that “‘ there is no perfect virtue—none that 
bears fruit—unless it is exercised by means of our neighbours ” 
rings like a clause in a modern social creed. But the vision 
which inspired both that saying and all the Saint’s activities 
are farther from our comprehension. The psychologist who 
reckons only in terms of human thought and capacity may 
well be baffled when the scientific explorer or the soldier on 
active service is revealed as a Christian mystic. Yet it is 
possible to read that roll of names which groups St George, 
St Christopher, the forty martyrs at Sebaste, St Martin, St 
Alban, with a nearer host—as a long train of descendants 
from the centurion who was on duty at Calvary. It seems 
that the soldierly mind has shown, through the ages, a special 
responsiveness to spiritual ideals and a supreme loyalty in 
adherence. 

M. René Bazin’s biography of the Vicomte Charles de 
Foucauld 3 sets before us a rare personality : a self-indulgent 
youth ; a courageous cavalry officer and scholarly traveller ; 
a hermit and mystic. It is a candid record, which discloses 
something of that earlier period which held so little promise 
of the future saint and martyr. But Charles de Foucauld’s 
family traditions were of the noblest kind. ‘‘ The name of 
Foucauld has been known since 970. . . . One Bertrand de 
Foucauld, who set out for the Crusade with St Louis, fell in 
the battle of Mansurah, defending his King against the Musul- 
mans. . . . Jean, chamberlain to the Dauphin, assisted, near 
Jeanne d’Arc, at the coronation of Rheims.”’ Many others of 


1 Charles de Foucauld, English edition, 1928. 
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the name died in the service of France; and in 1792, Armand 
de Foucauld, Canon of Meaux, with his cousin, the Arch- 
bishop of Arles, laid down their lives—not as aristocrats, but 
as defenders of the Faith. 

Charles de Foucauld was born in 1858. His devout 
mother died when he was only six years old, and a few months 
later he lost his father also. Charles and his only sister were 
brought up by their maternal grandfather, Colonel de Morlet, 
who indulged the quick-witted and attractive but passionate 
and self-willed boy. He was educated at the Lycées of Stras- 
bourg and Nancy, leaving the latter as a B.A., “ inquisitive 
about everything and determined to enjoy himself. . . . He 
declared, with that frankness which was one of the unchange- 
able features of his moral life,” that he chose to go to the 
Ecole de Saint-Cyr because the competition demanded less 
work than at the Ecole Polytechnique recommended by his 
grandfather. Looking back to that time in after-life he 
wrote: “‘ At seventeen I was all egotism, vanity, impiety, 
with every desire for evil; I was, as it were, mad. As for my 
laziness at the Rue des Postes it was such that they would 
not keep me there. . . . I considered my departure a dis- 
missal, of which idleness was not the sole cause. ... Of 
faith, not a trace remained in my soul.” But he retained a 
great respect for his religious teachers, a taste for reading and 
intellectual interests. He barely passed the competitive 
examination of the Military School in 1876. General Laper- 
rine wrote in the Revue de cavalerie, 1918 : 


“Very clever indeed would be the man who could 
have foreseen in the gluttonous and sceptical young 
fellow of Saint-Cyr the ascetic and apostle of to-day. A 
scholar and artist, he employed the leisure which the 
military exercises left him to stroll about, pencil in hand, 
or to plunge into the reading of the Latin and Greek 
authors. As to his theories and lectures, he did not look 
at them.” } 


Foucauld passed to the Cavalry School of Saumur, where 
he pursued his extravagant and careless life until his regi- 
ment, the Fourth Hussars, was sent to Algeria in 1880. At 
the garrison town of Setif he incurred his colonel’s dis- 
pleasure by holding to an immoral relationship in defiance 
of either counsel or commands, and was compelled to leave 
the regiment. In the following year he heard that the 


1 Les tapes de la conversion d'un hussard. 
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Fourth Hussars were going on active service against the 
rebellious forces headed by Bu-Amama in South Oranais. 
Thereupon Foucauld wrote at once to the Minister of War, 
begging to be allowed to rejoin his regiment, accepting in 
advance ‘“‘ any and every condition that would be imposed 
on him.” 

His request was granted, and General Laperrine, who took 
part in the African expedition, wrote afterwards of his com- 
rade: ‘In the midst of the dangers and privations of the 
expeditionary columns, this literary vivewr showed himself to 
be a soldier and a leader, gaily enduring the hardest trials, 
constantly exposing himself to danger, devoting all his time 
to his men.” Probably this campaign determined the future 
course of Foucauld’s life, for the country and the Arab 
people attracted him strongly. Already he heard the first 
whisper of “‘ that vocation which is not born, as some fancy, 
of the love of light, but rather of the love of habitual silence, 
of space, of the unforeseen and the primitive in life, and of 
the mystery one suspects of being concealed in the very 
reserved.” 

When the revolt ended, and Foucauld could not obtain 
the leave he asked for in order to make further studies among 
the people, he sent in his resignation and went to Algiers to 
prepare for his explorations in Morocco. The story of that 
first adventurous journey (1883-84), undertaken in the dis- 
guise of a Jewish Rabbi, was told by Charles de Foucauld 
afterwards in his Reconnaissance au Maroc. The book was 
valuable as the result of scientific observation, and the 
Société de Géographie conferred its first gold medal on the 
young traveller. But M. Bazin quotes also letters written 
by Foucauld during his absence, and the notes of his journey 
made for the benefit of one of his nephews after his return ; 
these tell us more of the difficulties and dangers of his 
Moroccan year. We find him developing patience and en- 
durance ; readiness to sacrifice safety and comfort in the 
interests of his country; the swift discernment and equally 
swift adaptability which enabled him to win alien minds and 
hearts to his cause. These are the very characteristics which, 
some thirty years later, gave to Lawrence his extraordinary 
leadership in Arabia. 

In Charles de Foucauld they marked a distinct stage in 
his spiritual history—though he had as yet no recognition 
of their source, no thought of the Vision that neither hasted 
nor delayed, but waited for him. For the next three years 
he made his headquarters in Algeria or in France, while he 
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worked at his book. But even before that was completed he 
was drawn again to the desert, to visit the shallow salt lakes 
of Tunis and Algeria ; this involved “ an immense journey 
through desolate countries.” Often he left his Arab servant 
behind and rode on alone into the desert, sleeping at night on 
the ground after gazing long at the stars. He rejoined his 
family in Paris early in 1886, to be féted by them and wel- 
comed by the most intellectual men and women of the day. 
In the intervals of preparing his Reconnaissance for the press 
he read a great deal—definitely seeking now for a philosophy 
which could satisfy his craving soul. Unconsciously he was 
more influenced by the group of Catholic relatives and 
friends whose vital faith and charity made his atmosphere 
at this time. At a friend’s house he met the Abbé Huvelin. 

“ Being very humble, very simple, very much a man of prayer 
and mysticism, this old Norman Scholar made a great impres- 
sion on the man who was one day to resemble him.” The 
Abbé was known as a religious force in Paris ; a man of such 
vast experience, wisdom and ardent love of souls that “ all 
human miseries, all doubts, and all repentance went naturally 
to Abbé Huvelin.” 

They did not meet again immediately, but, meanwhile, 
Foucauld was increasingly stirred by questioning and desire 
till they fused in the prayer, ““ My God, if you exist, make 
me know it!” When he sought out the Abbé, in October 
1887, the priest’s insight recognised that behind his doubts 
lay the need for a cleansed conscience and a renewed will. So 
the solution was simple and direct as words of command : 
** Kneel down, confess to God; you will believe”; ‘‘ Go to 
Communion.” Thenceforth, no easier life than one of peni- 
tence, to be “silently remoulded on the recovered ideal,” 
seemed possible to Charles de Foucauld. Like St Augustine, 
he had reached the state of conversion with “ the inevitable- 
ness of gradualness,”’ and that hour of illumination sent rays 
of light on all the road before him, though he did not speak 
of his profound experience, nor set about his new purpose 
hastily. At the end of that year and the beginning of 1888 
his two books on Morocco, the Itinéraires and Reconnaissance, 
were published, and he found himself a distinguished man 
among the learned, sought out by old comrades, and urged to 
further travels and discoveries. 

But he held to his resolution to enter one of the religious 
Orders ; and in preparation he made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land in the following winter, spending Christmas at Bethle- 
hem and visiting Nazareth more than once, for he had a 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 4. 24* 
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special devotion to the village of the Hidden Life. M. Bazin 
adds : 


678 





“It inspired him with an unquenchable love... 
for obedience, the state of voluntary humility. It re- 
echoed to him Abbé Huvelin’s magnificent saying : ‘ Our 
Lord took tle last place in such a way that nobody can 
ever rob Him of it.’ I think I may affirm that all the 
rest of de Foucauld’s life was worked and modelled by 
the recollection of Nazareth.” 


A year later he entered the Trappist monastery of 
Notre-Dame-des-Neiges as a novice, committing himself 
entirely to obscurity, poverty and charity. The austere rule 
of La Trappe did not seem hard to his strong physique and 
will; the only difficulty for his “ proud impetuous spirit ” 
lay in complete interior obedience. In letters to his family, 
soon after his admission, he wrote : 


“The good God let me find unexpected consolation 
in solitude and silence. Iam constantly, absolutely con- 
stantly, with Him, and with those whom I love... . 
The material side of the life has not cost me the shadow 
of a sacrifice. . . . They are very good ‘to me, with a 
charity full of tenderness ; a great charity reigns in the 
convent. . . . I have nothing to bear: He bears all 
. . . putting me in His peace, keeping trouble away from 
me, driving off depression as soon as it tries to draw near. 
. . » Manual labour is a consolation through its likeness 
to our Lord’s, and it is a continual meditation. .. .” 


The impression he left on the monks was one of excep- 
tional holiness and deep humility. Years afterwards, one of 
the Brothers, when questioned by M. Bazin, summed up his 
memories of Charles de Foucauld thus: “ Sir, I talked to him 
as I should to a peasant! I saw him every day: he never 
refused to do anything for anybody: he was as good as a 
second Francis of Assisi ! ” 


From the first, Charles de Foucauld had desired to be sent 
to the Order’s poorest and most remote monastery in Asia 
Minor ; and in the summer of 1890 he set out for La Trappe 
of Akbes in the vilayet of Adana. The monastery is roughly 
built in a cleft of the mountains, wooded with tall parasol 
pines, oaks and wild olives. “ To live there, men had to be 
stout in limb and heart’; for they lacked comfort and even 
security in that wild region, where an attack by brigands or 
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fanatics was not unlikely. The monks made a home for 
fifteen or twenty Christian orphans from the Lazarist mission, 
and the support of the little community depended entirely on 
the fine crops raised on land cleared by themselves. 

Charles de Foucauld spent the next six years in this 
place of simplicity, hardship, and labour. He described his 
life to his family in these words, written at different times : 


‘““It appears to me that this mixture of Kurds, 
Syrians, Turks, and Armenians would make a brave, 
laborious, and honest people if they were educated, 
governed, and above all converted. . . . The Word is 
much, but example, love, and prayer are a thousand 
times more. Let us give them the example of a perfect 
life, of a superior and divine life: let us love them with 
that all-powerful love which makes itself beloved. ... 
Our great work is field labour; it is peasants’ work, a 
toil infinitely salutary for the soul. Then this work, 
harder than you think if you have never done it, gives 
you such compassion for the poor, such charity towards 
workmen and labourers ! ” 


As a matter of obedience he studied theology, though 
his own choice was to be “‘ neck-deep in wheat and wood,” 
and he dreaded anything that would lead him to “ dignities 
and offices.” 

Always he yearned to launch out farther into solitude and 
abnegation ; but his Superiors and Abbé Huvelin, who was 
still his director, hesitated to encourage him to leave La 
Trappe and follow that which he felt to be his personal 
vocation. After laying his desires before them he resolved 
to take no step without their approval ; and by his patience 
and submission he gained at last the permission he sought. 
He had spent seven years in the Order, which he always held 
in honour and gratitude ; he left it through the attraction of 
another ideal. 

Early in 1897 he sailed for the East, landing at Jaffa as a 
poor and unknown pilgrim, and set out on foot to Nazareth. 
He had written to his sister: ‘“‘ In any case, He Who assigns 
each leaf its place can put me in mine”; and so it proved. 
Within a week he had found his niche as servant and sacristan 
to the Poor Clares of Nazareth, who knew that he was not 
the nameless beggar he appeared to be, but respected his 
desire for “‘ poverty and the humblest work.” He chose a 
log-hut for his bedroom, study, and hermitage; and was 
treated with “infinite goodness’ by the Sisters, who also 
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refrained from telling him that he had been recognised as the 
Vicomte de Foucauld who had visited Nazareth before in a 
very different guise. It was a time of extraordinary happi- 
ness to Brother Charles of Jesus. He now adopted that name 
and lived still as one under Rule, for he had taken his own 
vows after leavirg the monastery. He wrote to his friends : 
‘“‘T am in infinite peace, flooded with peace overflowing.” 
‘“‘ How does God repay even here a hundredfold in inward 
grace what we give unto Him!” “Iam in deep peace and 
great joy.” 

During a retreat which he made later, in 1897, he wrote out 
a long meditation on his own past life, viewed in the light of 
the Divine Mercy. These memories, as M. Bazin points out, 
resemble the Confessions of St Augustine—“ the same ardour 
of contrition, the same gratitude, the same frankness.” Gra- 
dually, and in spite of his profound sense of unworthiness, he 
was brought to see that he must not refuse Holy Orders, and 
he left Palestine in 1900 to prepare for the priesthood, first at 
Rome and afterwards in the monastery where he had spent 
his novitiate. It became clear to him that his vocation lay 
“not in his beloved Holy Land, but among souls most in 
need of the physician, sheep most in need of a shepherd. The 
heavenly feast of which he was about to be a minister must 
be offered not to kinsmen and rich neighbours, but to the 
halt, the blind, and the poor.’” Then he remembered Morocco 
and Algeria, and it seemed to him that none could be more 
neglected than the people of those countries. 

He was ordained at Viviers in June 1901; in September 
he landed in Africa and received the permission of “ the 
Bishop of the Sahara” for his undertaking. Having also 
obtained the consent of the Governor of Algeria and of the 
French Army authorities, he set out to make his first outpost 
at Beni-Abbes—two hundred and fifty miles from any other 
priest. ‘‘ Brother Charles had chosen this place for his apos- 
tolate because of the wretchedness to be found there... 
also on account of the nearness of his much loved Morocco, 
which he hoped some day to enter as a missionary.” Here, 
in an oasis of some thousands of palm trees, was a native 
population of twelve or fifteen hundred souls, made up by 
the Abbabsa aborigines, Arabs of the Rehamma tribe, and a 
group of negro agriculturists. Beni is also a junction-point 
between the two Saharan deserts, and the fort was garrisoned 
by French soldiers, who acted as the Father’s workmen in 
building the hermitage. He bought more than twenty acres 
of desert as “ tillage ground” and began to build—first his 
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chapel, then a collection of brick and earth huts for cells and 
sacristy ; adding one as “ the non-Christian guest-room, an 
infirmary to which the sick of Beni-Abbes and neighbouring 
tents came to be taken care of.” His hope and aim was to 
found a Fraternity to work among the African tribes : mean- 
while, he toiled side by side with the troopers, made friends 
with them, taught them, brought the sacraments to them in 
that far-off land. When the building was finished he allowed 
his life of prayer and contemplation to be interrupted by all 
who came for help and alms, or simply from desire to see the 
“Christian marabout.” ‘“‘ He was one who gave a fraternal 
welcome to the poorest and most unknown and undeserving 
of neighbours, who never let it be suspected that he was put 
out, and was willing to waste his time for talking with God 
upon unreliable nomads, corrupt slaves, beggars and bores.” 
Occasionally he was able to free a slave with money given by 
his friends; more often he provided the oppressed with a 
lodging, food, and friendship. Poor travellers, too, were 
received and sheltered; the old and infirm were tended. 
This man who desired to be “‘ the universal brother ” of Chris- 
tians, Musulmans, Jews, and idolaters, continually asked 
himself what good he could do, “‘ a wretched good-for-nothing 
. alone for this immense task.” Yet no thought of his 
unfitness kept him back from his pioneer work in Algeria and 
the Sahara. Except for a short time, five years later, he had 
no companion in it; and it is only since his death that the 
French Franciscans and Sisters of the same Order have begun 
to establish mission posts and works of charity in Morocco. 
In 1903 he obtained the consent of the authorities to 
undertake a mission to the Tuareg tribe in the Hoggar coun- 
try, proposing to settle among them and only return to Beni- 
Abbes occasionally. In January 1904, as the preliminary 
step, he started with a convoy on its way to the Twat and 
Tidikelt regions. Once more he travelled to the unknown, 
using the opportunity to observe closely every detail of the 
march; to win the love and confidence of the soldiers; to 
make notes of each encampment and well; to distribute 
alms and remedies to the natives. At Akabli he met Colonel 
Laperrine,! and together they set out, mounted on racing 
camels, on a “ civilising tour ” in the south, extending over 
several months, and returning by the Hoggar. From June to 
September he shared in a second tournée d’apprivoisement, and 
then continued his journey on foot, with only a native soldier 


1 Foucauld’s old comrade, chief in command of the Saharan oases, 
and a staunch supporter of “‘ the chaplain of the Sahara ”’ in all his ventures, 
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as guide, stopping at each village, tent, or group of huts; 
acting everywhere on the maxim which he laid down for all 
evangelistic work: ‘‘ The apostolate of kindness is the best 
of all.” ' 

A year had passed before he reached his hermitage at 
Beni-Abbes ; an1 it was soon arranged that he should return 
to Hoggar “as the first priest among the Tuaregs whose 
language he was almost the only one to speak and write well.” 
He had studied unremittingly both the written and spoken 
language, and had finished his translation of the four Gospels 
into Tuareg during his travels. Charles de Foucauld was still 
the scholar, the scientist, and the patriotic Frenchman who 
shared Laperrine’s high hopes and aims for colonising in 
Africa. But he cared infinitely more to add territory to the 
Kingdom of God. His mind, trained formerly in strategy, 
never ceased to plan the future movements of the missions 
which should minister to the wild Saharan peoples. He was 
intensely practical in foreseeing their needs of personnel and 
equipment ; but, in his ideal of the work, everything, material 
and spiritual, was already dedicated to the Sacred Heart. He 
wore always on his robe the symbol of the Reality from which 
he drew his own life and inspiration. There was no breach be- 
tween his theology and his working faith, because he had pene- 
trated to that Catholicism which embraces all the mystics. 

In the summer of 1905 he reached Tamanrasset, “‘ the 
village of twenty homes, right in the mountain in the heart 
of Hoggar, far from all important centres,” choosing for his 
flock the people “‘ who were to have the greater portion of 
his friendship and apostolate, and with whom his sacrifice 
would one day be consummated.”’ The story of the following 
years cannot be briefly told. As at Beni-Abbas, Foucauld’s 
time was divided between travelling and the solitude of his 
hermitage; between prayer or study and manual work. 
*“* Total forgetfulness of self’? seemed to him the chief essen- 
tial for his work of preparing a way in the hearts of the 
African natives. He looked confidently to the harvest which 
his successors should reap; but “ he was the great solitary 
sower whose steps nobody has been able to count.” His 
journeys took him to other Saharan stations or back to 
Algeria; and twice in ten years he visited France. They 
were strenuous years, though marked by few outward events, 
few visible fruits of his toil. Yet he called himself “ the 
happiest of men,” and showed always a serene, gay spirit to 
the Tuaregs, who were learning to trust and reverence the 
teacher who “ came with a complete civilisation in his heart.” 
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For him civilisation “ consisted of two things: education 
and gentleness.”” To further these causes he spent much 
time and study in making a grammar and lexicon of the 
French and Tuareg languages, which he entrusted to his 
friend Laperrine for publication, with the one condition that 
their compiler should remain unknown. Dr Hérisson, sent 
by Laperrine to Father de Foucauld to be instructed in the 
best method of approaching the Tuaregs, wrote in his notes : 
‘* He was the soul of Hoggar. Colonel Laperrine did nothing 
without taking his advice. The Tuaregs used to say, ‘ He 
knows our language better than ourselves.’ ” 

His “ parishioners ” included not only the little group of 
half-breeds who were his immediate neighbours, but the 
various nomadic tribes of the whole Hoggar region. Their 
chief, elected among the nobles, was Musa ag Amastane, a 
very intelligent ruler and well disposed to France while he 
was under the influence of Father de Foucauld. It had long 
been held that the Tuaregs were of European origin; but 
this close student of the people summed up his conclusions in 
words quoted by M. Bazin : 


““ They are certainly Hamites ; their language shows 
it clearly. When of pure type they have the physio- 
gnomy of... the Egyptians of the old sculptures. 
Their customs are very different from those of the Arabs. 
They are Musulmans, with a great deal of faith but no 
practice or education.” 


They are usually very poor and extraordinarily proud, 
though more amiable and responsive to new ideas than the 
Arabs. Their desire to learn is ‘soon satisfied, however, for 
they are obsessed by a sense of their own superiority to all 
other races. Father de Foucauld found that they regarded 
the French, and Europeans generally, as ignorant barbarians 
and unbelievers, whose modern inventions impressed them 
little. ‘*‘ Thus, to them an aeroplane is only a ‘tent that 
flies’; the wireless, the utilisation of the wind which we send 
from one post to another ; the motor, an iron box in which we 
have imprisoned the genii of fire. It is the genii that make 
the wheels turn.” 

Their chief source of gain lay in the men’s fighting and 
looting expeditions; other work being done by the slaves. 
In the noble tribes, the women are the intellectual equals of 
the men, and some are capable of independent lives; but 
the majority had so few employments that they seemed to 
** die of idleness.” Etiquette among the Tuaregs is strongly 
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defined. In describing the ahdls (social gatherings), M. 
Emile Gautier says: ‘‘ Clothes, behaviour, and conversation 
are all governed by a graded worldly code, discreet, absurd, 
and inflexible. Flirting is naturally the great occupation.” } 
At these late afternoon parties, held in the open or in the 
tents, old friends foregather; and the younger men come 
from far and near to meet the girls and young widows or 
cast-off wives. Here they talk and jest freely ; one of the 
women plays on her imzad (violin with one string); and the 
men recite their own poems or those that have been passed 
on, like our own ballads, from one generation to another. All 
the verse is rhymed, and of various rhythms. , 

During his tours, Father de Foucauld made a collection 
of Tuareg proverbs and poems. “ The usual subjects of the 
verse are the same: love, war, camels, travel and epigrams ”’ ; 
and he included specimens of each. Here are two stanzas of 
a song commemorating one of Musa’s successful raids : 


Musa, son of Amastane, rides amidst the sandhills.’ 
We follow him as, with his foot, he urges on his enlisted mehari, 
Which has a (high) hump and is girthed with white muslin. 
On its flank rests his rifle. 

Musa has given him a great number of horses as companions, 


You have no honour left, O bad Imrad ! ? 

You have rejected Musa and let him go alone into Ahnet, the country of 
violins, to recruit his companions. 

In none of your men has awakened the sense of honour. 

Look! all follow Musa, even the lame and the one-armed, but not you. 


The following poem was composed by one Eberkau, a 
woman celebrated for her wit and beauty : 


Shall I compare him to a white mehari, to a shield of Tarmai ? 

To a herd of Kita antelopes ? 

To the fringe of Jerba’s red scarf ? 

To grapes which have just ripened 

In a valley where alongside of them ripens the date ? 

Amimen is the thread on which has been strung the pearls of my neck- 
lace. 

He is the cord on which are hung the talismans on my breast ; 

He is my life. 


The proverbs express the Tuaregs’ quick perception and a 
native wisdom. These are a few of the selection quoted by 
M. Bazin from Foucauld’s manuscript : 


Part your tents, bring your hearts together, 
Fear the noble if thou make little of him: fear the base man if thou 
honour him. 


1 La Conquéte du Sahara. 
2 A clan. 
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Reasonings are the shackles of the coward. 

Hell itself holds dishonour in horror. 

The palm of your hand does not eclipse the sun. 
The beetle, in its mother’s eyes, is a gazelle. 

In your native land, birth ; in a foreign land, dress. 


The news that war had been declared between France and 
Germany reached the hermit on September 3, 1914. At once 
he foresaw that the enemy would attack through the African 
colonies, and he steadily refused to leave Tamanrasset and 
take shelter in the nearest French fort, thirty miles away. 
He longed to serve as chaplain or stretcher-bearer in France, 
with those who had been his contemporaries and seniors at 
Saint-Cyr; in spirit he was continually there. But he saw 
that probably his duty lay in remaining at the distant out- 
post where he could not be replaced. When he consulted 
Laperrine (now a General, and in the first line of battle), the 
answer he received was “‘ Wait.” A long series of letters fol- 
lowed, for the monk sent to his old comrade all the intelli- 
gence that could be gathered of German and Turkish intrigues 
in Africa, of the movements of friendly or hostile tribes, of 
the plans made for the defence of the Tamanrasset people 
against an expected attack by the Senussi. 

Early in 1916 the friendly Tuaregs began to build a small 
fort under his directions as a refuge for the villagers, and in 
June he moved his quarters to this enclosure and superin- 
tended its completion. But Father de Foucauld had long 
desired that he might be allowed to die for his poor harratins,} 
who were not converts but very dear to his compassionate 
heart. On December 1, 1916, he wrote to an officer who was 
acting as military interpreter in the East, and had deter- 
mined to join an infantry regiment : 


“You have done quite right in asking to join the 
troops. We must never hesitate to ask for posts in 
which danger, sacrifice and devotion are greatest: let 
us leave honour to any who desire it, but let us always 
ask for danger and toil. . . .” 


That letter was among those found in the fort after the 
writer’s death. At nightfall on December 1 a raiding party 
of Fellagas 2 entered the village, “‘ seeking to seize the mara- 
bout whom they would keep as a hostage, and to plunder the 


1 A crossbreed of Arabs and negroes, who work as labourers, without 
political status. 

2 Outlawed native factions, hostile to the friendly natives under French 
protection. 
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fort in which they knew there were arms and provisions.” 
They enlisted the help of one of the harratins whom the 
Father had befriended, and his betrayal enabled them to 
enter the fort. De Foucauld’s hands were bound, and while 
some ransacked the rooms and carried off the stores others 
tried by vehement questions to gain military information 
from their prisoner. He did not reply by a word. The Fel- 
lagas surrounded the house with sentinels, and presently one 
gave the alarm that the soldiers of Fort Motylinski were 
coming. Apparently the cries, and the shots that followed, 
decided the Christian marabout’s fate. One of the men 
guarding him shot him through the head as he knelt on the 
ground, and after stripping his body, they threw it into the 
ditch outside the fort. .. . 

Delivered by treachery and bound ; his long self-offering 
accepted on the day dedicated by his Church to the Sacred 
Heart—this was a death of which Charles de Foucauld had 
counted himself unworthy. It was the fitting close of an 
earthly life in which “sins and imperfections have been 
transcended, and become in the paradoxical phrase of Julian 
of Norwich, ‘ not wounds but honours.’ ”’} 


MURIEL KENT. 


TORQUAY. 


1 The Mystics of the Church. Evelyn Underhill. 
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BEST AND WORST IN AMERICA. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University, and President of 
the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 


A FEW months ago an Englishman, of distinguished name and 
of rich achieving, wrote me, saying: “My God, what a 
country is yours! But what the devil is it all coming 
to? . . . My mind, when I was in America in the spring, 
oscillated between two extremes. At one moment 
I would be saying ‘This is the nearest thing to heaven 
yet achieved.’ At the next I would cry out ‘Hell is an 
accomplished fact!’” These vigorous phrases are, how- 
ever, only the emotional expressions of the deep quickenings 
of a reverent character and understanding mind, kindled by 
diverse experiences and contrasted observations. Such inter- 
pretations are not to be accepted lightly or wantonly, but 
reverently, soberly, discreetly, advisedly. I shall, therefore, 
seek to deal with them in a spirit of the utmost seriousness. 
For they relate to things fundamental. 

As a result of pondering over these pious profanities, and 
seeking to classify them, I have been asking, What is the 
best and what is the worst in America? To this question I 
want to make answer. In fact I wish to give no less than six 
answers. 


I. 


The best in American as in any society is found in the 
individual person. The doctrine of Calvin is believed and 
practised in American society. He the individual, in Geneva 
or elsewhere, is the crown of the whole evolutionary process. 
He, standing single and alone, is the best and is the most 
impressive figure in the New as he is in the Old World. Yet 
some would declare that the individual creates and finds his 


best self, not in himself alone, but in himself as a member of 
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a group. The opposite of the statement is quite as true. The 
worst in American life is indeed the individual. But also this 
worst takes on possibly a worse worst when he surrounds 
himself by his fellow devils. The worst personality is created 
and is found, as is the case with the best, in the group. The 
devil in each of us becomes the more devilish by reason of 
hellish companionship. One cannot fail to recall some of 
Dante’s cantos. 

Yet returns the more definite question, in the individual 
himself, what is the best and what is the worst ? 

In the typical individual of the United States the best 
lies in his use of personal liberty. He, this American, is given 
a degree of personal liberty more free than is found in most 
communities. The Declaration of Independence of 1776 
added to the bounds of that freedom. That instrument gave 
recognition to rights formerly denied to the individual, or 
which he held as reluctant gifts. Yet, though and through 
being an individual, free-born and free-constituted, he does 
not fail to recognise that there are other individuals quite as 
freely born and with equal right to free activity. If he be at 
all thoughtful, he appreciates the truth that a democracy is 
a rule of all the people. Such a recognition represents two 
things—first, intelligence, and, secondly, a sense of voli- 
tional and emotional altruism. The flaming eloquences of 
the Declaration of 1776 were in less than half a generation 
succeeded by the sober statements of the Constitution. It is 
under the guardianship and instructions of the articles of that 
Constitution that the American individual lives and moves 
and has his being. The best in his freedom is wisely and 
securely protected in and by and for the best for all, and the 
best for all also assures to him, under wise and secure 
guardianship, the best. The constancy of the continuance of 
this best blinds the ordinary citizen to its priceless worth. 
But, to the reflective citizen, this consistent beneficence, in 
act and in atmosphere, has meaning inexpressible. 

Yet this best easily passes over into the worst. Bodies 
terrestrial or celestial, left to themselves, fall. Liberty 
passes over into tolerance, tolerance gravitates into laxity, 
laxity moves down into licence, licence finds an easy passage 
to lawlessness, lawlessness spells disobedience, disobedience 
results in distintegration, and disintegration almost neces- 
sarily ends in destruction. The individual, in his freedom, is 
liable to suffer disintegration, and disintegration is a sign- 
post to nothingness for himself, and to causes or conditions 
in others inciting similar suffering or negativeness. One 
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teaching to be derived from such personal lapses is that if the 
individual is to have free access to powder-magazines he 
should be taught to realise that, under certain conditions, 
powder-magazines do explode. This is a lesson which not 
only certain parts of the new republic in America, but also 
all the new republics of Central and Eastern Europe 
of the present year and decade, would do well to heed. 

A second element of the best and the worst of the indivi- 
dual is found in the contrasted ideas of idealism and sordid- 
ness. The typical American is idealistic. He is a child of the 
imagination: he sees visions; he dreams dreams. The 
future means more than the present, and the present is not 
without deep meanings. In his mind is a certain yonderness. 
‘Over there” is quite as significant as “‘ right here.” Per- 
haps the strongest evidence of the idealism of his character is 
the use of his material treasure in human beneficence. This 
use is both communal and individualistic, and at times in 
super-Croesus amounts. It is said that Mr John D. Rocke- 
feller has given away more than half a billion dollars. His 
son, bearing his name, continues in the great progression. 
Mr Carnegie gave away about four hundred thousand million 
dollars. These gifts went largely into foundations, estab- 
lished on human and humane bases, designed to serve causes 
as broad and diverse as education of many types—collegiate, 
medical research—as religion, also of many types of the 
Christian faith. All peoples, too, are beneficiaries of tens of 
thousands of individual gifts both large and small. If the 
names of Carnegie and Rockefeller are most outstanding, 
other names are also noteworthy. There lies before me as I 
write a long list of persons who have contributed from small 
sums up to more than two hundred thousand dollars toward 
the fifteen-million dollar fund for the erection of the Cathe- 
dral of St John the Divine in New York City. In fact, it is 
said that New York City alone contributes every year no less 
than eighty million dollars to charitable and social needs. 
I estimate that in the great cities there are given every year 
about a million dollars for each section of a hundred thousand 
people for charitable and social beneficence. After sub- 
tracting all unworthy motives for this beneficence, after 
eliminating all narrow outlooks into the field of human 
betterment, there still stand the belief and the conviction 
that these vast sums are the result of individual vision, 
imagination, idealism. 

By the side of this best, however, lies the worst. The 
worst bears the names of avarice, covetousness, greed, 
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mammon. With these bad names is to be joined possibly a 
worse one, namely, the word dishonesty—dishonesty under 
two laws, the statute and the moral. For there is a greed 
which is itself bad enough, but there is a greed which leads 
to a still worse one, which, in getting its purpose, breaks the 
laws of man, d2fying courts, and succeeding in putting off 
the law of God. Examples of such fits of iniquity emerge 
from time to time in American society and American courts. 
Not long ago there was litigation in a remote Western 
State regarding certain lawlessness known as the ‘‘ Teapot 
Dome” case. This case, in its slimy trails and dirty traces, 
touched high officers of the official Government, the chief 
officers of great corporations, and many citizens of good 
names. But, before or after testifying, such citizens 
fled the country—to Mexico or France. “ It is all such a mass 
of pollution,”’ said an attorney for the prosecution to me, 
‘that one is almost ashamed of being a man.” And why 
have these things been done? They, these officers of the 
State, have done these things under the very motive which 
Daniel Webster attributed to the murderer of Captain White, 
of Salem, in the year 1830. “It was,” said Mr Webster, 
“a cold, calculating, money-making murder.” ! This case 
is a case of ‘“‘ calculating, money-making ”’ stealing, and steal- 
ing carried on under the cloak of a public trust. It is dam- 
nable. Alas, it is not unique. It possibly might be called 
an application of Rousseau’s doctrine that, in any offending, 
the individual is innocent and society guilty. 

Another chief part of the best and the worst, touching the 
individual, lies in the field of his efficiency and of his con- 
sequent nerve exhaustion. The American plans largely, 
magnificently. He executes swiftly and also magnificently. 
For his undertakings—mining, shipping, railroad, steel mills, 
distribution of goods—he has, as for his beneficences, far- 
flung visions and imaginations. In the carrying forward of 
his undertakings he is a big borrower at the banks. He 
mobilises the great forces of labour, union and non-union. 
He calls into his service associates of a vision and power like 
unto his own—groups for buying, for selling, for publicity, as 
well as for making. He spends immense sums in building up 
an effective organisation. That organisation may spread 
throughout the forty-eight individual States. These branches, 
indeed, may cover the globe, and are likely to be numbered 
by the thousands. The gossamer threads of commerce, the 
cables of industrialism, go over and under and through the 
1 Works, Vol. VI, p. 52. 
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earth. But they go out, be it remembered, from a single 
orienting head, or from a single administrative, or executive, 
group. It is indeed magnificent. It belongs to those 
fundamental “cosmical phenomena” of which Herbert 
Spencer one wrote: “ Such imaginations as we can frame of 
those vast cosmical phenomena amid which ‘ our little lives ’ 
are passed—to think, for example, that while the eye has been 
passing from the beginning of this line to the end of it, the 
earth has travelled thirty miles!” + 

But what of the nether side of such magnificence and 
munificence ? For there is a nether side. It is the side 
which Herbert Spencer also noticed and commented upon 
when on his visit to the United States—‘‘ of American life, as 
characterised as over-devotion to work.” ? It is the result 
created by the excess of the virtue of efficiency. It is called 
by diverse names. It gravitates downward: from over- 
work it passes to nerve strain, from nerve strain to nerve 
exhaustion, from nerve exhaustion to breakdown. It means 
growing old before one’s proper time. It spells hardened 
arteries, weak heart, premature decay, and, in many cases, 
early death, or, what is worse, permanent invalidism in both 
body and mind. 

But with such a result created by efficiency is to be 
connected a not dissimilar result coming from a wholly 
different cause, a cause or condition of inefficiency. This 
condition of inefficiency is a movement, or a part of a move- 
ment, swift and tumultuous. This movement is, for my 
present interpretation, personal and individual. It represents 
a swiftness and tumultuousness as applied to the zone of 
recreation or of amusement. This zone stands for rather 
unique freedom of living allowed the youth. Into the jungle 
of amusement youth of both sexes plunge. Ideas are many 
and superficial, emotions strong, experiences, begun early in 
life, rapid. Many a young American man or woman has 
lived more in the first twenty years than has the Englishman 
or the Frenchman in the first thirty. Many cannot stand 
the racket. Brain storms abound. Brain exhaustions follow 
each other by swift turns. Emotional thunder showers 
break. In the lack of steadying principles the youth goes 
to pieces. His brain is wrecked, and even his character. Of 
course, such extreme results are not common. But too 
frequent are they not to demand a passing remark. Perhaps 
I especially feel the force of this condition at the present 


1 An Autobiography, by Herbert Spencer, Vol. II, p. 461. 
2 Ibid., p. 479. 
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moment. For within three weeks two friends of mine, 
youths of the emotional type, yet liberally educated, have 
taken their own lives, the younger immediately before having 
shot a woman, his companion. 


II. 


In all the field of the best and the worst, as embodied in 
the individual, lies the field social, the field of the community, 
the community informal and unorganised. 

In passing to this section, which I call the social, it may 
be said, almost parenthetically, that Socialism in almost any 
one of its many definitions, as opposed to individualism, has 
so far failed to get any popular following in the United States. 
The soil is not fitted to this tree of good and of evil. The 
agitator is given a hearing, and a few adherents, and occa- 
sionally, in consequence of a too inflammatory utterance, are 
put into prison cells. Equality of opportunity works against 
him, as well as do liberty and democratic fraternity. A 
country in which one half the people either own land or have 
a deposit in the savings bank is not an atmosphere for the 
left wing, or perhaps for any wing, of Socialism to fly in. 

In this general social field, as a central unit, belongs the 
family. The family, ranking with the civil Government, the 
Church, the school, literature, and property, is a chief, or 
some would add the chief, institution of society. The 
monogamous family is still regnant. The splendid outcome 
of a historic struggle of unknown length, reinforced by the 
teaching of Christ, supported by the Catholic and the Catholic 
Church, it remains as the most historic, and as still the most 
formative, of all social and civil institutions. But by its side, 
or as a serpent lodged in its bosom and poisoning its life, lies 
the principle, or method, of excessive individualism. Indivi- 
dualism is indeed always excessive. For it is too great or 
too intense individuality. But individualism, as opposed 
to the family, calls out special emphasis. For the family 
represents a uniting, and in the uniting a harmonising and 

adjustment of two individualities. In the United States 
these individualities seem to be menaced by the peculiar 
peril of legal separation. Of course, legal separation results 
ultimately from personal separateness. This peril, advanced 
to its extreme limit, comes to be known by the technical name 
of divorce. In America divorces, like murder, are many 
times more common than in the Mother Country. In many 
counties of several States one marriage in every ten results 
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in divorce. The legal causes are many, running from adultery 
to incompatibility or prolonged absence. They include both 
collisions and collusions. Of course, the overhead and 
underlying cause, as I have intimated, is excessive indivi- 
dualism, a quality, or plant, of human nature which seems to 
have especially rank growth in American soil. With this 
cause is to be united the condition of the enlarging oppor- 
tunities open to women for independent careers, careers 
which are now listed as numbering no less than one hundred 
and eighty-three—a good, of course, in itself, but accompanied 
with perils. The present breakdown of the American family 
is one of the worst of all evils, as its integrity is one of the best 
elements of the whole American social system. 

In the enlargement of opportunities for careers for women 
one good element, however, should not be passed over. It 
represents the transit of the English movement of training 
daughters of the family in and for self-support. The French 
movement of assuming that all daughters will marry has 
its disadvantages. The English method of assuming and 
educating them for whatever may await, marriage or no 
marriage, has far greater advantages. The American home 
adopts the method of the home of the Mother Country. 

This breakdown of the family, it may be added, is one of 
the chief causes of the prevalence of crimes, crimes com- 
mitted by boys—by boys of the age of, or under the age of, 
eighteen. The number of murders committed by such youths 
seems to be exceeded only by the number of manslaughterings 
committed by drivers of automobiles. For the moral stan- 
dards set by mothers and fathers in the home are either lack- 
ing or, if not lacking, are distressingly low and loose. But 
when the home is actually destroyed, or when it is on the 
critical line of being destroyed, the children lose what should 
be the most constructive force of and for moral direction. 

A second social condition relates to the respect, or to the 
lack of respect, paid to the Federal Constitution (this is also 
political, of which more presently)—the lack of respect paid 
to laws, and the excessiveness of the sympathy given to 
those who have been accused, or convicted, of breaking the 
laws. The Federal Constitution, however, does seem to 
maintain its integrity and majesty. It is amended from time 
to time, although only nineteen amendments have been 
passed since its adoption in 1789. But the difficulty of 
amending, requiring the vote of thirty-two of the forty-eight 
States, intimates the popular judgment regarding its sacred- 
ness. It is, in a sense, still in the making, but it is not in a 
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making so active and immediate as belongs to the like, and 
the unlike, unwritten English instrument. The Supreme 
Court, a body which, to a degree, may be said to administer, 
or at least to interpret, the Constitution, remains the most 
respected, and probably the most important, of all the 
institutions of the Republic. 

Underneath this happy condition are found numberless 
and diverse statutes passed by the Federal Congress—fifty 
thousand have been passed since its first session—and by the 
legislatures of the forty-eight States. These statutes are, as 
is well known, rather broken than kept. Punishments for 
breaking are also notoriously lax and unworthy of the serious- 
ness of the offending. Punishments for homicide, in the 
various grades of guiltiness, are peculiarly lax. Many mur- 
derers never come to trial. More are let off with what seem to 
the layman to be peculiarly light sentences, and more yet, or 
at least many, are paroled after a brief terms of good behaviour 
in prison. Few serve out a term, and fewer are executed. 
But what is possibly yet more significant than these facts is 
the current sympathy on the part of the community for the 
condemned murderer. ‘* That wretch, half insane,” ‘‘ Give 
the poor dog a chance; he never had one,” are popular 
verdicts. Pardon for the accused, guilty or guiltless, is far 
more common than condemnation of him or indignation for 
his presumed crime. A maudlin sentiment abounds. The 
result is that killing is one of the safest of all crimes. If the 
remark did not seem flippant, I would say that murdering is 
one of the most interesting of all sports. The condition is 
one which demands the reading of some of the great lines in 
Dante’s Inferno. It seems to be a distressing develop- 
ment of what De Tocqueville said three-quarters of a century 
ago: ‘In no country is criminal justice administered with 
more mildness than in the United States.” 4 

In happy contrast with such shameless immoralities and 
disgusting sympathies bulks large and vigorous the care 
given to the physical health of the whole community and of 
its individual members. This care has its beginning in the 
researches of the medical schools and of the medical institutes, 
researches which in turn find their special origin in the 
laboratories of German university professors and of Pasteur. 
These laboratory researches both inform and quicken the 
health boards of great cities, and even of small towns. These 
health boards in turn are alert guardians against occasional 
epidemics and contagion, and, what is more important, they 
1 Democracy in America, by Alexis De Tocqueville, Vol. II., p. 203. 
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promote regular inspection of markets or other food centres. 
They establish clinics for school children and other social 
groups. The promotion of the physical health of the American 
community is one of its most precious assets in both fact and 
method. It is a result of the advance made by the medical 
profession in the last fifty years, an advance greater than 
that made by any other profession. Health associations, 
covering the whole country, have become powerful as well 
as local societies efficient. The Red Cross is perhaps the most 
outstanding—a watchman on the wall of our hygienic Zion, a 
private soldier in the armies of health. The American 
Medical Association, interpreting and guiding unto sound 
general conditions, the National Safety Council, hospital and 
nursing associations, serving in many relations, these and 
numerous other foundations represent new and mighty forces 
for the promotion of the health of the general community. 

But in this field in which good wheat is sown are also 
sown tares, and both are growing together. There is no 
country which suffers so many medical quackeries and of a 
variety so diverse and so numerous. The race is a large one 
indeed. Its birth is found in the bogus medical schools which 
issue bogus diplomas to bogus doctors. It is enlarged by the 
contributions of the pseudo-religious cults. The field for its 
growth and for the development of its cultures is found in 
ignorance and superstition. It makes a special appeal to 
the moron, or the semi-moron, and to the superficial mind of 
ignorant, even if sincere, disciples. It is supported by the 
fears and the cowardice felt in the face of honest and thorough 
diagnosis. 

In the social field of the United States, too, as in the social 
field of most countries, the worst relates to things (at least in 
parts) and the best relates to persons. America is constantly 
declared to be materialistic. The remark, which is usually 
made as an indictment, is true. It is concerned with physical 
aspects and emphases. It cannot and should not be, in a 
new country of vast resources, otherwise. The appeal made 
to the senses is dominant, and the responsiveness of the 
senses is domineering. But the appeal is not so dominant, 
nor the responsiveness so full and domineering, as Matthew 
Arnold declared was the condition in England. Did not he 
say forty years and more ago that the highest classes were 
sensualised, the middle classes materialised, and the lowest 
classes brutalised ? No such wholesale interpretation or 
condemnation should be meted out to American society. 
The worship of things, however, is too constant and too 
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intent. Yet in this worst dwells the best. The ideals of 
millions of people are of the noblest type, and the spirit of 
idealism bathes the communal thinking. In no movement is 
the force for world-wide Christian missions so strong, or the 
methods for promoting them more wise, or the motives in 
their propagation more noble. If America is too Chauvinistic, 
as most countries are, it is also a lover and a benefactor of the 
world. If it declines to become a member of the League of 
Nations, and largely, be it added, for political reasons, yet it 
does send out its best men and women for the service of all 
nations. If it is inclined to be crass in its luxuries, it is also 
led to equip relief expeditions and to give millions upon 
millions of money for those who suffer from pestilence, 
earthquake, or famine. 

Under the social category of the best and the worst is 
found one further item. It relates to the presence of a 
thoughtful group in the community, small in numbers yet of 
recognised eminence, and also to the contemporaneous pre- 
sence of a thoughtless group, large in numbers and powerful 
in many relations. This duplex fact is one of the results and 
one of the tokens of democracy at once social and political. 
The thoughtful group (small) is said by some to be growing 
smaller. Its first-rate intellects are, as in most communities 
of the whole world, few. Its geographical centre has been, 
and perhaps still is, found in Cambridge and Boston. A half- 
century or more ago a visitor from another continent coming 
to the American would ask to see our noblest. To whom, in 
answer to his request, would he have been taken? Would 
he not pay a visit to the Boston historians, to the Cambridge 
poets, and to the Concord essayists ? Would he not go to 
Elmwood, to the historic house in Brattle Street, to the 
colonial home on the edge of the Concord meadows ? Coming 
to-day, to whom, in answer to his repeated request, would he 
be taken ? Perhaps he would not come to either side of the 
Charles River at all. Perhaps he would be content with visit- 
ing various boards at 61 Broadway or 522 Fifth Avenue. 
Each and all of these boards and corporations were founded 
by and are manned by great men. Their beneficences go out, 
on the twin wings of intelligence and of mercy, to all parts of 
the world. But be it at once said that these foundations are 
of a type quite unlike the great personalities to whom he paid 
his respects a half-century earlier. 

The fact is America has passed over into the age of a devo- 
tion of its best intellects to industrial administration and to 
the development of material forces. With this change the 
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of intellectual concerns of the people have become less purely 
of intellectual and more practically intellectual. With the 
1S making of this transfer has gone along a change in the type 
1€ of the books which are read, of the amusements which are 
in offered and shared in, of the sports which are followed, of 
C, the fine arts which are enjoyed. The sober book of scholar- 
1€ ship is less often published, and if published is frequently 
of published at the author’s expense. The novel sells into the 
it hundreds of thousands of copies. Amusements are cheap in 
sl] two senses. The dominance of sports is proved by the 
30 pages of reports of contests and of games found in the 
mn daily journals. The fine arts are represented in free verse, 
€, in jazz music, in higgledy-piggledy architecture, in cubist 
; pictures, and in irregular—in more than one sense—dances. 
1S Another element of the social classification of the best 
a and the worst touches the use of leisure. Leisure is a new 
of product in and for America. The class having leisure has 
e- rapidly increased in numbers and in impressiveness. This 
al rapid increase is one of the results of a likewise rapid increase 
d of wealth. The use which American society makes of the new 
I. gift, or creature, represents both the best and the worst. One 
1S part of society makes a use which results in the betterment 
-S of American and of the whole world’s life. This use covers 
1, great philanthropic, educational, religious, and fundamental 
f- political and public undertakings. Such undertakings seem 
gs to be numberless as well as diverse. The demands they 
n make are also commanding. Thousands of men and women 
d in America are giving largely of their intellect, of their con- 
e science and of their will, as well as of their wealth, to these 
0 human, humane, and humanistic concerns. I could actually 
ie name hundreds of them. God be praised that America has no 
& monopoly of such public servants and benefactors: “ Men 
e renowned for their power, giving counsel by their under- 
e standing, and declaring prophecies : Leaders of the people by 
i their counsels, and by their knowledge of learning, meet for 
> | the people, wise and eloquent in their instructions: ... 
d | honoured in their generations, ... the glory of their 
+ | times.” 2 

yf But also there are those who do not make such a use of 
€ their newly-found leisure. This use is not so immediately and 
d directly bad as it is futile, aimless, vapid. It is, however, to 


be added that such leisure may lead to the bad and the bad 
4 to the worst. On the part of many men such leisure is devoted 
O to empty talking, to professional idleness, to the making of 
1 Ecclesiasticus, xliv. 
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sport a business—and a not too serious one—to changes of 
residences and of habits, according to the annual heats and 
chills, to card-playing, over stakes small as well as large, to 
flirtations silly, and not always silly, to autoing in which also 
the swiftness of the machine is in inverse proportion to the 
intellectual movements. Among women this use of leisure 
takes on excessive attention to the details of housekeeping, 
not of homemaking, to the constant problem of clothes, to 
the carrying on of an elaborate social ménage not confined 
to one State, but spread out, in latitudes and longitudes, from 
the Adirondacks to Palm Beach, from New York to Boston. 
Such a life represents an expenditure of money, too, which 
quite takes the breath away, and which also gives long-drawn 
sighs for the breath taken away. 


ITI. 


From the social relation I now pass to the political. 
Herein, too, are found impressive illustrations of the best and 
of the worst. 

The federal system of government is the greatest political 
asset. of the American commonwealth. It is, in fact, the 
most important contribution which this commonwealth has 
made, or is making, to modern political civilisation. It 
unites the advantages of the small State, the advantages of 
social and civil equality, of orderly manners, of personal 
sympathies, of intellectual understandings, with the advan- 
tages of the large State, of imperial power, of the rational 
hope of progressiveness, of commanding the respect of other 
Governments and the esteem of other peoples. In fact, the 
federal system, or synthesis, is the only system under which 
a union of more than a hundred million people can exist in 
orderliness and in security. Democracy installed as demo- 
cracy in a hundred millions would spell congestion, congestion 
would create confusion, confusion would eventuate in a 
permanent mob, and a mob would lead—in the return of the 
governmental circle—to dictatorship. The federal system 
has worked well, well fundamentally, and, some would add, 
well superficially. 

The federal system, and many of the forty-eight States 
which constitute it, are now, in my judgment, beset with 
the danger of the lessened ability of the members of their 
law-making bodies. By common confession the intellectual 
power of the representatives and of the senators were 
seldom, if ever, of a lower order. Narrowness of intellectual 
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vision obtains. Limitation of political understanding pre- 
vails. Selfishness, partisan or personal, seems to be an 
atmosphere. Altruism, either intellectual or emotional, is 
remote. The remark of the Swedish statesman, fittingly 
changed, may be aptly applied: “* See with how little wisdom 
the United States is governed!” The reasons are manifold. 
Among them are :—First, the most thoughtful and energetic 
members of the community seem to have concerns more 
interesting and more commanding than their government. 
Second, participation in politics as a profession demands 
wealth, or at least a competency greater than most possess. 
Third, to stand for a governmental election represents a 
campaign of greater strenuousness and is more open to personal 
assault on reputation and conduct than many are willing to 
endure. Fourth, the uncertainty of the lasting loyalty of 
the electorate. Fifth, the small pecuniary compensation, 
hardly permitting a proper living. (The recent increase from 
the annual salary of seventy-five hundred dollars to ten 
thousand dollars for members of Congress does give, however, 
a certain relief.) Sixth, the actual boredom of many details 
of the office. Seventh, the lessened importance of the posi- 
tion of a legislator by reason of the increased importance of 
the executive side of government, and also by reason of the 
emergence of a rather new method of government through 
commissions. Eighth, the vanishing place of the strong 
independent in politics, and the enlarged and very dominant 
place of the party system. Ninth, the breakdown of the 
two-party system and the creation of the three-party, giving 
lessened hope of the success of aggressive movements for 
public welfare. Tenth, the influence of the uncultured, 
narrow-minded, vociferous legislator as greater than the 
influence of the considerate member, of large-mindedness and 
broad-heartedness. Eleventh, the difficulty of getting proper 
legislation by reason of the obstructive rules of the House, 
and especially of the Senate. Twelfth, the diminishing hope 
of the improvement of society by government, and the 
strengthening of the hope of improvement through social 
forces. For these and other reasons many of the best 
citizens decline to stand for a Congressional nomination even 
if asked, and, of course, few are asked. 

In the same political field, and also in the social, the 
problem of taxation easily represents both the best and the 
worst. The problem is one which arises from people living 
together in large numbers and in close relationships. As the 
number thus living increases, and as the relations become 
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more intimate, the cost of such habitation increases. The 
rise in cost is an inevitable consequence. It is a consequence 
which citizens accept with a certain degree of dissatisfac- 
tion and of grumbling. Yet they prefer acceptance to segre- 
gation. The close communal relationship forms, historically 
as well as immediately, one of the best and one of the worst 
conditions and results of American and other national life. 

But this result, as I have intimated, entails a heavy, and 
an increasingly heavy, cost. This cost is of two kinds. The 
formal Government is constantly beset by the problem of 
getting money for these heavy and heavier costs. It there- 
fore seeks to devise new methods and to work old ones with 
greater forcefulness. Import duties, taxes on large gifts— 
even to charity—on incomes represent the new means 
and methods. The more complete listing of all proper- 
ties, and the more complete details of income of all kinds, 
real and personal, are constantly and rather severely de- 
manded. The penalties for failures in making the required 
returns become more inevitable and severe. 

Yet, in addition to such formal taxes, taxes which might 
be called informal become more commanding. By such in- 
formal taxes I mean the contributions which are requested, 
and which are at times almost demanded, from rich or well- 
to-do citizens for the relief of poverty, for the rehabilitation 
of. fallen families, for the foundation of orphanages, for the 
establishment and administration of homes for the aged, for 
the building and support of hospitals, and for the endowment 
of colleges and universities: such institutions and agencies are 
carried forward on the informal tax budgets of the whole 
community. Such methods, such forces, and such results 
represent the best service of the community. The necessity 
of supporting them creates one of the most Christian and 
altruistic of all forms of public endeavour. But the cost of 
such administration does constitute a burden which the com- 
munity is finding very hard to bear. 

To one other of the more recondite of the conditions— 
political, social, and economic—before passing on to the next 
section I wish to allude. The American federal and State 
Governments, like most of the older Governments of the 
world, were set up as a political and civil machine; for the 
relation of the people to the Government was largely political 
and civil. But, within a hundred years, to these relations have 
been added two others, social and economic. Without accept- 
ing or seeking for fundamental changes in government, the 
American people are applying an old political machine to 
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new sets of conditions. They are finding that the application 
results in all sorts of miscarriages. Many questions, there- 
fore, emerge to the serious mind. Chiefly among them are 
these or this: should a new social and economic machine be 
established for controlling and guiding social and economic 
forces, or should the American people seek to adapt the old 
political and civil forms of government to the new conditions, 
social and economic ? The question I ask, and simply ask. 
I must now be content with asking, without attempting any 
answer. 


IV. 


It is easy and natural to pass from the social and political 
condition to the educational. Herein are also found the best 
and the worst, and the two are also found lying close together. 

The best in any education to-day in America is research. 
It is found primarily lodged in the college and university, 
but it may also be found in many an industrial plant and 
private laboratory. It is the most beneficent of all the offer- 
ings which the German university in the American-German 
educational period of a hundred years has given. It applies 
to all fields of knowledge or of ignorance. .Whether its arrow 
is tipped with a very humane and philanthropic purpose, or 
whether it represents what the great Benjamin Peirce said of 
a certain equation, “‘ Thank God, that can serve no human 
purpose,” the movement is fundamental and, be it added, 
splendid. It touches not the narrow and ephemeral. It 
touches the cubical and lasting relations of all existence. It 
represents patient and long-continued, far-flung understand- 
ings on the part of the investigator. It demands for him 
freedom, leisure, proper material, environment, and personal 
co-operativeness. It requires books and other apparatus and 
opportunities for timely and fitting publication. It may or 
it may not be co-ordinated with teaching in the university. 
If so co-ordinated, it should be found as a quickening force to 
teaching, and teaching in turn, should not delay its proper 
progress, or subtract from its splendid consummations. 
Failure in winning a presumed result, or in making an anti- 
cipated discovery, should not be suffered to interfere with 
the general conclusion of its value. The finding of unexpected 
truths, and most important ones too, as so often occurs, 
should give renewed incentive to the investigator’s quest. 
The most recent discoveries in the germs of typhoid, and of 
scarlet fever and of tuberculosis, as well as the earlier dis- 
coveries in diphtheria, should give, and do give, quickening 
Vor. XXIV.—No, 4; 25 
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to the forces working for the conquest of other fields of life 
or of death. Biochemists and biophysicists standing by 
their laboratory tables; astronomers gazing through incom- 
prehensible distances into the light of new suns; _ psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, historians, and Oriental archeologists, 
all are alike toiliny by day or by night, by year or by decade, 
in learning and interpreting truth. The Harvard shield of 
Luz and the Yale of Lua et Veritas are the quickening 
mottoes of the researches in all universities and graduate 
schools. The knowledge gained and to be gained by man, of 
man and of all that concerns man, is the best force and the 
highest value in American education. The diversity and 
breadth of this field are intimated in the fact that at an 
annual meeting of a limited society, namely, the American 
Society of Anatomists, there were reported more than a 
hundred pieces of research, undertaken or pursued within a 
few months. A report of similar significance could be made 
of the Medical Society, of the Chemical Society, and of scores 
of other like associations. 

But with this best is linked also the worst. The first 
element in this worst is superficiality. In no respect is the 
contrast between the American and the German people more 
fundamental than is found in the thoroughness of the one 
and the superficiality of the other in scholastic concerns. Of 
course each quality has its degrees. The German goes down 
deep, but does not go out broad. The American goes out 
broad, and does not go down deep. The German student 
says, “I want to go down into this thing.” The American 
says, ““I must get on and get up!” The one includes 
relations complex: the other is direct and thin. The 
German student considers too few subjects: he is guilty 
of narrowness. The American embraces too many: he is 
guilty of thinness. The German student says mulitum: the 
American student’s motto is multa. 

A second elemental weakness grows out of the first. It is 
the emphasis laid on the vocational, or even pre-vocational, 
part of education. The liberal type is sacrificed to the pro- 
fessional or to the practical. The advancement made in 
thirty or more years in a few medical and law schools in 
regarding an academic education as necessary to the under- 
taking of professional study is in peril of being vitiated. The 
harm is wrought by bringing back professional studies into 
the college of liberal learning. The cause of this backwater 
movement is found largely in the introduction of the “‘ speciali- 
ties ”’ into the later years of the medical school. The peril 
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lies, first, in sacrificing the liberal education to the refine- 
ments of professional training, and, secondly, in making the 
college a business school. For, be it added, more than one- 
half of the graduates of colleges, like Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, pass at once from their commencement plat- 
forms to brokers’ or other offices and to woollen, cotton, or 
other factories. 

The third form of our educational badness lies in a some- 
what different plane. It relates to a fundamental weakness 
in the teaching process itself. It touches the method of 
teaching found in conveying information instead of quicken- 
ing unto thought and thinking. Teaching is prone to 
emphasise the fact, the single fact, which is of course good. 
It is liable to neglect relating fact to fact and the inferring 
of a new truth, which is better. It is m danger of passing 
over the law of causality. If it does not omit the method of 
analysis in intellectual discipline, which it is liable to do, it 
yet neglects, more and most, the difficult duty of emphasising 
properly the law of synthesis. To the information which is 
easy to give and to acquire, and which is indeed important, 
it is more important to add inspiration, and to inspiration it 
is yet more and most important to add edification, which is 
most difficult. The teaching in the American high school or 
academy is much inferior to the teaching in the English 
public school, as the teaching in the typical American college, 
in its effect on intellectual character, is inferior to the tutorial 
system of Oxford and Cambridge. 


V.. 


In any survey of the best and the worst in America, at 
least mention should be made of literature and of what it 
connotes. 

The best in American literature is found in its historians 
and poets. An addition to these two classes should at once 
be made of its essayists and of its novelists. But these addi- 
tions contain only one name each. The best literature of the 
colonial period was historical, likewise of the middle period 
of the nineteenth century. In the list of historians of the 
middle period are included six names: Henry C. Lea, Henry 
Adams, Parkman, Prescott, Motley, Bancroft. Lea chose a 
remote and medieval period. In it he was a master. Lord 
Bryce once said to me that Lea was the best of the American 
historians. Adams selected a short period, one identified with 
his own great family. Parkman crossed over into Canada, 
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selected several episodes, and wrote of them in fulness, with 
picturesqueness and in a spirit of affection. Prescott and 
Motley, like Lea, went far afield, into Central and South 
America and into Holland, writing volumes which apparently 
will live, despite the fuller investigations in earlier American 
civilisations. Bancroft, of many relations, through forty 
years devoted hiraself, in ten volumes, to interpreting the 
history of his own country. This American sextette takes its 
place with a not dissimilar sextette which, omitting Gibbon, 
might be formed of English historians. Of the poets, Lowell 
represents the most thoughtful and fundamentally quicken- 
ing. His Commemoration Ode is his noblest contribution. 
Longfellow still sings sweet songs for the multitude, cheer- 
ing the sorrowing heart, giving reinforcements to the 
tempted conscience or to the flagging will. More than six 
hundred pieces of music have been written to interpret his 
verses. In poetry, however, the contribution is far less rich 
than in history. In the essay, be it added, or novel the offer- 
ing is still meagre. In the essay the outstanding figure is, 
of course, Emerson, and in romance Hawthorne. If space 
permitted, it would not be difficult to draw analogies between 
the poverties of American and the richness of English litera- 
ture, as it would be easy to draw a not unlike contrast between 
Latin literature and Greek. 

The American is the maker, and the reader, rather of 
papers than of books, these papers being first daily, or even 
hourly. He reads, and makes also, daily papers before the 
weekly, and the weekly before the monthly magazine, and 
the monthly magazine before he makes or reads the quar- 
terlies. His daily papers he reads also in flamboyant head- 
lines which appeal to his emotions or capacity for sensation. 
The dominance rather of the emotional than of the intellectual 
in the American mind finds no more striking illustration than 
in its newspaper preferences. Of course, too, the newspaper 
has a rival in the moving picture or cinema, of the life of the 
month, of the adventures of the week, of the casualties of the 
day or of the hour. These pictures, too, include the doings 
of the world and a type of the world’s doings to a degree 
which, to the thoughtful students of the human drama, is 
either sad or disgusting or both sad and disgusting. 

There is one further element connected with literature 
which is noteworthy in its historical or present relations. 
The American prefers spoken to written literature. He would 
rather hear the speaker than read the writer. His choice, 
too, is of the flamboyant, emotional type rather than of the 
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sober, thoughtful, contemplative. The form of the speaking of 
the House of Commons makes to him slight appeal. The form 
of speaking of the coloured preacher also makes slight appeal. 
But between the two extremes talk which is directed 
primarily to the emotions, and secondly to the intellect, 
moves him most, and is preferred by him. Of course, as 
intelligence rises, the intellectual type of speaking becomes 
the more dominant and the more acceptable. As feelings 
rise, the emotional type takes on a stronger appeal. 








































VI. 


The sixth, and the last, of the American fields in which 
I seek for the best and the worst is that most important one 
of religion. In this field are at least three parts of the best 
and not less than four parts of the worst. 

The first part of the best is interpreted by the all-embracing 
word ‘“‘liberty.”’ As applied to religion, liberty represents 
largely what it is found to represent when applied to the 
individual. Religious life in the individual, or in an associa- 
tion of individuals, is free in its beliefs and in the manifesta- 
tion of its beliefs. No doctrine however illogical, no dogma 
however irrational, no manifestation of emotion however 
silly, no practice however trifling, is denied to the citizen. 
Doctrines and dogmas, manifestations and practices, in their 
lack of logic and of reason and in their possession of the silly 
and the trivial, are stretched to their extremes. But the 
formal law and the customary permit such eccentricities. 
Bad as eccentricities are, any attempt to interfere with them 
would be far worse. The freedom seems to be somewhat of a 
rescript of the apparent method of the Divine Government in 
dealing with the will of man. Terrible as may be the results 
of both methods, any attempt at restraint would necessarily 
give results yet more terrible—more terrible for the develop- 
ment of the individual and of the race. 

The second section of the best in religion relates to the 
esthetic appeal which classical architecture and noble music 
are making to the sense of worship and of devotion. A some- 
what new element is herein found. For one does not forget 
the Puritan and the Pilgrim foundation of the American 
Church and of American society. But within the last gene- 
ration an appreciation of Gothic architecture and of great 
compositions in music has developed. The new cathedrals in 
Washington and in New York are illustrations of the one, 
and the noble renderings of the noblest oratorios by great 
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choruses heard in the large cities of the other. The worship- 
ful element in the building of cathedrals of the historic type 
has indeed developed far faster than has the rational element. 
The reason, I apprehend, is found in at least three conditions : 
(a) The increase of wealth, which permits and invites increase 
of esthetic expenditure. (b) The weariness of the American 
mind and heart, consequent upon the keener competitions of 
professional and business struggle. That mind, therefore, 
longs for the spirit of restfulness in worship, even in the loss 
of a certain satisfaction in intellectual discussion. (c) The 
general enlargement and enrichment of the appreciation of 
the people for the sublime and the beautiful. The early 
crudeness and barbarities are passing. The whole world is 
offering its holiest in the ecclesiastical fine arts to that part of 
itself which is called the New World. 

A third element of the religious best lies in what may be 
called the foreign missionary movement. This movement 
began as a distinct evangelistic endeavour, a little more than 
a hundred years ago, in two academic groups at Williamstown 
and Andover. It has constantly enlarged its on-goings. Its 
vision of the world, a world interpreted as pagan or half- 
heathen, has become ethical while still remaining evangelical. 
In the united ethical and evangelical service it has also become 
intellectually educational. It has been indeed “ instant in 
season and out of season ’”’ in preaching the Word. But it 
has also founded colleges in China, Japan, India and Turkey, 
established kindergartens in Kobe and Bombay, endowed 
medical schools and hospitals in Peking and Tokio, invented 
power-looms for the weaving of Indian cloths, and opened 
health clinics in the slum districts of a score of national 
capitals. Of Christ’s two consummate commandments, with- 
out disobeying the first, it has practised, and practises, the 
second. 

Hard by these three elements of the best lie other elements 
which are not the best. Of them I wish to point out four. 

The first of these is found in the divisions of the 
Protestant Church. These formal divisions number no less 
than one hundred and sixty-eight. The robe of Christ has 
been divided into many parts. The causes of the divisions 
run from principles which are fundamental in human nature 
to inferences and emphases and implications which are silly, 
trivial, transient in time, and narrow in relationship. In 
consequence the Churches are rivals for the loyalty and 
support of the people. Especially in the rural districts, 
denominational competitions are keen. Ecclesiastical in- 
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dividualisms should result, in the final analysis, in the 
mutual strengthening and co-working of all Churches. In 
the country parts of America they do result, on the 
contrary, in mutual disintegration. At least, the building 
up of one Church is often secured by the tearing down of 
others. 

But be it gratefully said that such disintegrations. are 
becoming less common and less disastrous. The fundamental 
and Catholic bases of faith are now more fully recognised. The 
wisdom of large and just policies is generally understood and 
assented to by ecclesiastical governing boards and by individual 
societies. The signal evidence of such an agreement is found 
in the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
an organisation established about a decade ago, and now 
comprising no less than twenty-eight of the great denomina- 
tional bodies. Its service touches fields as diverse as educa- 
tion, international justice and good-will, and relations of the 
races. It is concerned with the Churches of Europe and with 
those of the Near and the Far East. Greatly manned and 
well equipped, it bears promise of becoming a vital, uniting, 
and integrating force. 

A second bad part of American religion is its ignorant 
emotionalism. Emotionalism with the “ism” is as evil as 
proper emotion itself is good. When to emotionalism is 
prefixed ignorance, as it usually is prefixed, the result is 
rather disastrous. Be it said, too, that the evil of 
emotionalism can well be measured by its accompanying 
ignorance. Of course, such a condition is found pre-eminent 
in the coloured race. In utterances which are ridiculous, in 
elocutions which are hollerings, in responses to prayers which 
make the irreverent laugh and the reverent hearer grieve, in 
movements of body which indicate that one has got the 
“* power,” are these ignorances and emotions incorporated. 
But extravagances and eccentricities are not confined to the 








practices of a single race. They are found on the Northern 
Mississippi prairie and the Rocky Mountain slopes, as well as 
in the bayous of Louisiana and the mountains of Tennessee. 
They represent an absence of self-knowledge and a loss of 
self-control which, if not a form of insanity, are at least a 
form of inanity, and do, at all events, approach the level of 
barbarism. 

Quite remote from such communal or individual eccen- 
tricities is yet another weakness. It is the absence of the 
religious training in the individual home. The era in which 
the husband and father was the priest at his own domestic 
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altar has passed. There is no altar and the priest has put 
aside his vestments. Prayers each morning in the typical 
family are no longer offered. The daily reading of the Bible 
has ceased to be a custom. The blessing at the family meal 
is said only when the pastor is bidden as a guest. The 
religious education of children by parents is sorely neglected. 
The American child is growing up without a knowledge of 
the Bible as either a noble piece of literature or as an instru- 
ment of personal devotion and worship. I have tested the 
knowledge of college students in respect to the Scriptures, 
and I have found their knowledge ignorance. Character, 
based on the Bible as history, as poetry, as biography, as 
ethics, as religion, is neglected in the American home. 
Religion, therefore, suffers in its very foundation and origin. 
The results are at once lamentable to society, as they are 
disintegrating or hardening to the individual. 

As I read over these sheets two comprehensive inferences 
spring to the mind. 

One is that American society and life, in the best elements, 
represent relations strong and enriching in the highest forces. 
The best is becoming better, and to each increment of good 
is added a yet further comparative and superlative. The 
white is taking on a whiteness yet more splendid. Contrari- 
wise, at the bottom is found a worst which is becoming yet 
worse. The black is taking on a deeper blackness. The 
slums are growing more slum-like. The criminal class is 
becoming more criminal in both numbers and evil. 

A further comprehensive inference is both a good and a bad, 
both a best and a worst. Sir Henry Sumner Maine says in the 
Ancient Law : ‘If, then, we employ Status, agreeably with his 
usage of the best writers, to signify these personal conditions 
only, and avoid applying the term to such conditions as are 
the immediate or remote result of agreement, we may say 
that the movement of the progressive societies has hitherto 
been a movement from Status to Contract.”’1 The reaction, 
however, has begun. Contract still rules. It is most 
benevolent and beneficent. But the wave has turned. 
Status, signifying “ personal conditions only,” has again 
become a ruling force for both evil and for good, for both the 
best and the worst in America. 


CHARLES F. THWING. 


CLEVELAND, Ouro. 


1P. 165. 


























BIOLOGY AND PERSONALITY. 


Proressor D. FRASER HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.(Ep1n.). 


IN spite of many and persevering attempts to emphasise the 
similarities between living organisms and non-living mecha- 
nisms, the differences between these are much too striking to 
be ignored. 

We may admit at the outset that the possession of affect- 
ability, or response to a stimulus is not a characteristic only 
of living beings, for it is true, in a sense, that all unstable 
chemical compounds—for instance, gunpowder—exhibit the 
same property. But a quantity of gunpowder having been 
exploded by a spark cannot attract to itself fresh particles 
and prepare for a new explosion, which is essentially the sort 
of thing that a living muscle, having contracted, is able to do. 

Nor can we hold that that other fundamental property of 
living matter, inertia, is peculiar to living beings if we define 
it as “‘ the insusceptibility to stimulation,” for it can be seen 
to be possessed by certain chemical substances such as gun- 
cotton towards sparks as stimuli; guncotton has affectability 
only towards detonation as a stimulus; gunpowder has 
“* inertia” towards detonation. 

Since comparisons between crystals and living beings are 
peculiarly sterile, let us compare two processes bound up in 
digestion, one the preparation of gastric juice and the other 
the action of the juice itself. Pepsin and hydrochloric acid 
in a warm test-tube can digest a piece of meat in that they 
can send it into solution, but this is evidently not a “ vital ” 
act. The vital act is the previous manufacturing of pepsin 
and hydrochloric acid from alkaline blood. Now whereas the 
activity of the ferment should be capable of being described 
more or less completely in terms of chemistry, seeing that 
this “digestion” is no more than a complicated case of 
solution, neither the formation of pepsin from the blood nor 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 4, 709 25* 
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the absorption of the products of digestion into the blood can 
be so described. 

Livingness—whatever that is—is necessary to produce the 
gastric juice, but it is not necessary for the subsequent action 
of that juice when secreted, for the animal which secreted it 
may have been long dead. Here we have two processes, a 
vital and a non-vital, comparisons between which are of far 
greater importance to philosophical biology than those 
between animals and crystals and machines. 

When we go farther back and inquire how it is that in a 
hungry person who sees food, juice will be formed yet entirely 
without his knowledge, and in a replete person it will not be, 
we are led to see that life—whatever it is—is an absolutely 
necessary antecedent condition in the process of secretion. 

Of course living protoplasm works with atoms of hydrogen 
and chlorine which cannot be called any more alive than those 
which the chemist explodes to form hydrochloric acid ; but 
in the present state of man’s capabilities, living protoplasm, 
and that alone, can from alkaline blood form the ferment 
pepsin and the free acid hydrochloric. 

Some “ materialists ” believe that the time is near when 
the biochemist will “‘ make ”’ protoplasm in a test-tube ; let 
him begin with something simpler and make pepsin. 

All processes in the living body do not need the presence 
of life, but the presence of life is an absolute sine qua non for 
certain processes in that same body. There is some sort of 
essential difference ; for whereas X-rays or radium do not 
interfere with gastric digestion, they can kill or devitalise 
the cells of the living stomach. 

It is not surprising that in the most characteristically 
vital act, absorption of food, we should find one of the most 
striking contrasts with the purely physical processes of 
diffusion and osmosis. In regard to filterability through a non- 
living membrane, sodium sulphate passes fifteen times faster 
than cane-sugar, whereas when the two substances are placed 
in the interior of a living intestine the sugar is absorbed into 
the blood ten times faster than the salt. But not only so, 
after the mucous membrane has been treated with the poison, 
sodium fluoride, the rates of “ absorption ” of the sugar and 
the salt are now made the same—the “ vital” difference has 
disappeared. 

It is, however, when we come to the life-history of an 
organism that we see the immense distance separating it from 
the crystal or the most ingenious machine ever made. Neither 
the crystal nor the machine has a life-history: no infancy, 
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youth, prime or old age. There is no flux of events, no 
becoming in the crystal: a crystal has perennial youth, 
perennial prime, or perennial old age as you will. It has no 
time-relations, no growth as meaning the attaining to a 
climacteric in phases of life passed through irreversibly. The 
living thing points unmistakably to a distant end in view; 
the crystal’s existence to nothing of the kind. 

The plant or animal can obtain from its environment 
material quite unlike that of its own composition, and, 
absorbing it, can assimilate it more or less completely ; what 
it does not assimilate it excretes : this is metabolism. Excre- 
tion is as much a part of animal life as is absorption. The 
crystal neither absorbs nor excretes; the animal is con- 
stantly doing both. The crystal has no power of reproduction ; 
if anyone can see a likeness between animal reproduction and 
a bit of crystal knocked off the large piece and “ growing ”’ 
in the surrounding solution until it is as large as the “ parent ” 
he must be dwelling in the outer darkness of a sterile analogy. 

Lastly, the animal by means of antibodies can neutralise 
the soluble poisons which have from time to time gained 
entrance into it from a hostile environment. There is abso- 
lutely nothing analogous to this in a crystal. 

Heroic and ingenious attempts have been made to 
account for tropisms, reflex actions, instincts, habits and 
rhythms of the lower animals in terms which shall not tran- 
scend pure physics and chemistry. Somehow they leave the 
impression that they are a frantic attempt to account for 
animal behaviour in such a fashion that whatever else is 
mentioned consciousness never shall be. Conscious effort, 
volition, the personal factor, individuality, and the power of 
choice are an anathema. This, of course, is biological 
materialism in profundis. 

The philosophical biologist, while refusing to be classified 
as a dogmatic materialist, may nevertheless object to be 
forced to hoist the flag of pure vitalism as the only possible 
or thinkable alternative. While he may fervently assent to 
Professor J. A. Thomson’s dictum that “‘ an apsychic view of 
life is outrageous,” + yet he may demur to being classified as 
the upholder of the crude vitalism of the Middle Ages. 

Dichotomy in natural categories may be wholly excellent, 
but dichotomy in the framing of hypotheses may be a fruitful 
source of unwarrantable dogmatism. 

One of the most significant facts in the world of biology 


1 J. Arthur Thomson, The System of Animate Nature. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1920. 
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at the present moment is the altered view taken of the non- 
material aspect of the living organism. The more philosophical 
biologists of to-day are giving an increasing amount of 
attention to the efficacy of the mental, of the supra-material, 
in the “‘ make-up ” of the individual and of the race. The 
extreme materialisn of a Huxley in which the conscious was 
banished from the chain of causes and effects in living beings 
is no longer the view of some of the most sagacious leaders in 
biological thought. It is certainly not Bergson’s. 

Huxley, as is well known, relegated consciousness to the 
position of an epiphenomenon—that is, he denied it to be a 
cause of any material processes, admitting it only as a super- 
fluous concomitant of physical processes. He did admit, 
however, that the physical could affect the psychical, so that 
after all he was a semi-interactionist. 

To-day the ego, the psyche, consciousness—it matters 
not at present what it is named—has been reinstated in its 
place in the chain of vital causes and effects. The significance 
of the mental in health and disease is being recognised in a 
manner as probably never before in the world’s history. 

Much of this neo-psychology and neo-metaphysics is the 
outcome of an unbiassed expert study of mental cases partly 
arising out of the wreckage of the Great War. 

The barren agnosticism inherent in the metaphysical 
doctrine of parallelism has been discarded by practical 
psychologists as leading nowhere, and in its place a belief in 
the dynamogenesis of the psyche and in the reality of nerve- 
energy is accepted as the only working hypothesis for the 
psychopathologist. And not only is the conscious state 
regarded as influencing matter; the unconscious or sub- 
conscious state would also appear to be potent in this direc- 
tion. What more can the reformed vitalist or neo-vitalist 
desire? For, indeed, these two concepts are indissolubly 
connected. If consciousness is a cause of neural activity, 
then nerve-energy, its outward expression or symbol, is also 
a cause. 

It was not so very long ago that nerve-energy was the very 
béte noire of the physiologist; at the present moment we 
encounter the conception in every journal which deals in 
any way with the relations of mind and body. To the medical 
psychologist what to-day seems a postulate was only a few 
years ago the exclusive property of quacks and charlatans. 

I take the extreme materialist in biology to be a person 
who describes all bodily activities in terms of neurones and 
1 DPD. Fraser Harris, HiBBERT JOURNAL, January 1918. 
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nerve-impulses and reflex actions over nerve-ares, but will 
not allow the psychic factor entrance at any point into what 
he claims is a purely physical chain. For him there is no 
essential difference between the “lowly” (excito-motor) 
reflex of the eye watering when a grain of sand gets into it 
and of the “ high” (emotio-motor) reflex of blushing at an 
unwelcome thought or fainting from the announcement of 
bad news. Both kinds of reflexes can, on their material side, 
be described fully in terms of receptors, neurones, glands, and 
blood-vessels ; but whereas the psyche was only remotely 
involved in the watering of the eye, it was not only involved 
in the blushing, but was the essential underlying condition of 
it. The fact is our language is itself inadequate here ; we are 
not all psyche nor all soma, but psychosome or somopsyche, 
if such uncouth expressions can be pardoned. 

Further, not only can a neural state be aroused by a 
— antecedent, it can also be repressed or inhibited 

y it. 

Affectability—degree of physical excitability in living 
matter—can be inhibited by a purely mental condition, as 
when the process of gastric digestion or the beating of the 
heart can be arrested by the receipt of bad news. That which 
can suppress something real must itself be real. 

The purely neural chain involved in these and similar 
reflexes can be traced with remarkable accuracy ; but, as I 
said in the HisBerRT JOURNAL,} 


“the fact is physiologists have been so successful in 
tracing a complete chain of nerve-units from the surface 
of the body into the centres and out towards the surface 
again, that the all-sufficiency of this chain has become 
a perfect obsession so that it has left no room either for 
volition or inhibition. No doubt that physically all- 
sufficient chain can be proved to exist; but it is one 
thing to trace a path from one place to some other and 
back again, and quite another thing to find that some- 
where on that route there lives a gatekeeper who may 
or may not permit you to walk over that path however 
familiar it may be!” 


Unpredictability is, in truth, the differentia of the living 
being,? or at least of the intact living being ; for it is just the 
decerebrate “‘ spinal preparation ”’ which shows the inevitable- 


1 Loe. cit. 
? Poynting, Hrssert JouRNAL, vol. 1, 1902, 
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ness of reflex actions. It is this very cerebral unpredicta- 
bility which is not explicable in terms of physics or chemistry. 

But much more can be said on the thesis that the 
psychical is causal in the organism. Take the case of the dog 
operated on by Pawlow. ‘The experiment is: a hungry dog 
is shown a piece of meat; it greatly desires the food and its 
gastric juice flows accordingly ; but now if the man walks off 
with the morsel the dog is so disappointed that the juice in a 
short time is stopped. 

Here we have a case of the “‘ method of difference,” as Mill 
would have put it ; for the presence of the emotion is followed 
by the presence of the juice, and the absence by the absence : 
or, thrown into symbols, we have: plus A is followed by 
plus B, and minus A by minus B; therefore A is the cause 
of B. 

Just because, however, A, the antecedent, is a psychic 
condition, some philosophers deny its right to be regarded 
as the cause of B, a material subsequent. This refusal is the 
outcome of the contention that a psychic cannot be the cause 
of a material event, because, since they belong to two 
absolutely different orders of existence “‘ with nothing in 
common,” the psychic and the physical cannot be related to 
each other as cause and effect. But if the logical method is 
valid, its validity must not be questioned in the special case 
in which we cannot understand or imagine the nexus. 

Further, the method of concomitant variations is equally 
applicable whether one takes an example from emotion or 
volition. A feeble emotion has a feeble expression ; slight 
anger will tighten the muscles, violent anger throw the whole 
body into convulsions; slight fear may slow the heart, 
violent fear may stop it altogether. We have variations in 
the intensity of the psychical factor related quantitatively to 
variations in the physical expression. This relationship has 
been fruitfully investigated by Dr A. D. Waller in the 
objective psycho-galvanic phenomenon.} 

As Professor MacDougall, of Harvard, has pointed out, the 

sychic antecedent may be powerful enough to overcome the 
intraneural (synaptic) resistance due, for instance, to great 
fatigue, as when an exhausted woman can rise when the fire 
breaks out and rush with her infant from the burning house. 
To .ose sight of the efficacy of the mental commotion here is 
to miss the essence of the whole situation. 

The will can excite to performance and it can restrain from 


1 “The Galvanometric Measurement of Human Emotion,” Nature. 
April 7, 1921. 
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the same; emotion is no less effective in both directions. In 
certain instances there seems, indeed, to be a high degree of 
specificity in the relationship, for certain emotions can induce 
activities which are beyond the reach of the will—blushing, 
blanching, vomiting, perspiring, to name no others. 

But each emotion has its own seat of election to express 
itself in the soma ; shame dilates vessels, grief lowers the tone 
of nerve-centres, joy raises it, terror dilates the pupil and so 
forth. This relationship of invariability surely denotes a 
causal nexus. 

As we survey the entire zoological series, does not the 
psyche seem to be increasing in powers and capabilities as we 
rise higher and higher in the scale ? There is no one place in 
the series where we can say ‘‘ here mind begins, here conscious- 
ness has arisen.” It would seem more “ philosophical” to 
admit the existence of the supra-material in amoeba as in 
man, latent and minimal in the amceba, expressed and 
maximal in ourselves. As the soma has evolved through the 
phylogenetic series, so has the psyche. Do we not encounter 
the same kind of thing in contemplating the ontogenetic 
evolution of the individual and its subsequent life-history ? 
Minimal and latent in the foetus, it evolves as time goes on 
with the growth of the soma. 

When the cortex cerebri has attained at maturity to its 
greatest complexity, then the psyche attains its climacteric. 
It is, indeed, so conditioned by the normality or “ health ” 
of the body that if the due unfolding of the latter is impeded 
or distorted the psyche suffers correspondingly. This is part 
of that reciprocal causal interaction everywhere evident. 

Furthermore, when senility is disintegrating the soma, the 
psyche is showing the correlated imperfections. 

This aspect of things has been emphasised by those who 
would reduce the psyche to a secretion of the soma. The 
amazing influence of the internal secretions on the entire 
mental aspect of the individual seems, considered by itself, 
to strengthen this purely materialistic contention. But the 
influence of thyroid extract in making a lethargic, myxcedemic 
imbecile a normal person is only of the same order of 
influence as that of bile or other toxins in the blood reducing 
a happy voyager to a miserable and irritable passenger who 
desires death before all things. But granting for the moment 
that secretion be a true expression of the relationship, is not 
a secretion as real as the gland that produced it ? 

Finally, it may be profitable to follow out this line of 
thought into the relationships between the psyche and the 
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various functional levels of the central nervous system in the 
adult individual. These levels may be conveniently sum- 
marised as: the visceral (vegetative), the sensori-motor, and 
the psycho-motor. At the visceral level the involvement of 
the psyche is minimal or at zero, for here we have only that 
vast number of innervations constituting the non-conscious 
life of the internal organs. This is comparable with the un- 
conscious life of the unborn foetus. - 

At the next or sensori-motor level there is psychical 
involvement, but it is not causal; the consciousness of the 
stimulation may be called an “ epi-phenomenon ” if that is a 
satisfaction to anyone. It is quite otherwise at the psycho- 
motor level; here consciousness is of the essence of the 
actions, the emotio-motor and ideo-motor reflexes, as they 
have been called. 

But the naming of them as reflexes must not be held to 
mean that the psychic states are not causal factors in the 
chain of events. Their neural paths have been found redu- 
cible morphologically to the reflex type; but since conscious- 
ness in some form or other is a condition necessary to the 
occurrence of the reflex actions, these reflexes are marked off 
from all lower ones as psycho-motor. 

Higher still psychically are those neural activities in- 
volving what we know as volition, judgment, memory, 
integration, ratiocination, abstract thinking and so forth—all 
that is meant by the mature mind. Here self-consciousness, 
self-realisation has been attained ; and with this we have the 
ais of all that is meant by personality and character. 

ere the psyche expresses itself as the integration of its past 
individual experiences (memories, engrams) and as embodying 
the experience of the race through the operation of racial 
psychic momentum. 

The psyche is an entity inasmuch as it is independent of 
the matter with which it is associated, for personality main- 
tains its identity in spite of the fact that the molecules of the 
underlying neuroplasm are constantly changing. This brings 
us to the most significant fact in conscious life, personality 
and its persistence. 

We can speak of personality only when on the material 
side there is a complicated cortex cerebri, and only on the 
psychological when self-consciousness has arisen and the 
enregistered past is carried on into the present. But if the 
past is latently in the present, may it not be as correct to 


1 DP. Fraser Harris, ‘‘ Inertie fonctionelle et momentum,” Scientia, 
September 1918. 
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speak of the present as latently in the future? At what 
instant need come that break in continuity on the psychical 
side corresponding to somatic death on the material ? 

It is just in presence of death that the person, the ego, the 
self, the real man may be so clearly distinguished from the 
material molecules of which his soma is built up. He is more 
than his body; he is the personality that has emerged in 
integration as a supra-material synthesis in a purely psychic 
realm. Surely, then, this personality is able to survive the 
dissolution of that changing soma with which it has been 
associated since before the time that consciousness emerged. 

Conceivably the psyche could be re-embodied, re-incar- 
nated, if only the necessary structural complexity were 
provided. 

In this sense the psyche is indestructible or “‘ immortal.” 
It required the existence of complex neuroplasm to express 
itself here and now ; but inasmuch as it subsisted unchanged 
as regards its essence or identifiability while its associated 
matter was changing, it can continue to subsist (exist) after 
that “‘ matter ” has passed into the new combinations we call 
death and dissolution. The psyche as supra-material may 
surely be indestructible if matter itself is indestructible. 

In this sense, then, the psyche transcends space and time. 

It has a locus in space without being spatially confined. 

It has an existence in time without the terms “ beginning ” 
and “‘ end” being applicable. 

It is the person in essence, the indivisible ego : and unless 
we believe in the reality and permanence of this supra- 
material existence, individuality is a fiction and personality a 


chimera. ' 
D. FRASER HARRIS. 


DaneE HI, Sussex. 











THE MEANING OF DUTY: 


A PLEA FOR A RECONSIDERATION OF THE 
KANTIAN ETHIC. 


Proressorn JOHN BAILLIE. 


SINCE it was first launched into the Sturm und Drang of the 
seventeen-eighties, the ethical theory of Kant has had 
rough enough voyaging through some fourteen successive 
decades of philosophical criticism, but of late it seems to have 
fallen upon unusually evil days. In the American halls of 
learning the prevailing belief indeed seems to be that the 
second Critique is worth studying chiefly as an instructive 
example of the worst kind of wrong-headedness and self- 
deception and mystery-mongering in this particular field of 
inquiry. If you want to know just what is not true about the 
moral consciousness, and just how not to tackle the ethical 
problem, then you are referred to this once-famous thinker. 
Was not even William James in the habit of suggesting to his 
students that the true development of modern philosophy 
must be rather round Kant than through him? And that 
sounds very much like saying that it would have been better 
for philosophy if Kant had never been. 

It is far from being the intention of this brief paper to 
defend the Kantian ethic as a finally satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the moral consciousness. That indeed would at this 
time of day be a sorry task to undertake, for the most 
ardent admirer of that ethic can hardly now believe either 
in its invulnerability as a system or in its ability to meet 
certain solid objections which have been felt against it almost 
from the beginning. Apart altogether from the many minor 
defects and pedantries in respect of which Kant was largely 
a true child of his age (and perhaps also of his fatherland), 
the intellectual history of the past hundred and fifty years 
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has made it fairly plain that the Critical Philosophy is unlikely 
ever to be acquitted of the charge of having falsely over- 
emphasised certain sides of the moral consciousness at the 
expense of other and equally important sides of it. This 
charge, we will grant, may, with at least some justice, be made 
on no less than four counts—on what have been termed 
respectively the formalism (or legalism), the rigorism, the 
subjectivism, and the individualism of the Kantian ethic. 
The question we are here proposing to raise, however, is 
whether our current ethics are not often guilty of an opposite 
and equally false one-sidedness, being in their turn largely 
blind to those very aspects of the truth which it was the 
great merit of Kant to have grasped with such unusual 
firmness and clarity. In spite of all its pedantries, its absurd 
“* architectonic,” its faculty-psychology, and even in spite 
of the sinister faithfulness with which it has seemed to some 
to photograph the drab, limited and unsmiling life of its 
black-coated author, does not the Critique of Practical 
Reason (together with its subsidiary treatises) contain ele- 
ments of profound and original insight which entitle it on the 
whole to rank as the greatest of modern contributions to 
its subject, and thus to be placed in direct comparison with 
the great masterpiece of the ancient world—the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle ? 

Now when we do compare Kant with Aristotle, the advan- 
tage may at first seem to be entirely on the side of the 
earlier thinker. It is true that on the score of self-consistency 
the honours must be regarded as easy, for the difficulty of 
reconciling the first three books of the Ethics with the tenth 
is at least as great as that of reconciling the “ Analytic ” with 
the “* Dialectic ’’ of the Critique. But there is about Kant’s 
work a crabbedness, a turgidity, an inflexibility, and a blind 
devotion to numerous “ Idols of the Theatre ’ which must 
be admitted to compare very unfavourably with the simple 
straightforwardness of Aristotle’s method. The fact that 
we are likely to derive very much the same impression from 
the juxtaposition of any German with any Greek writer, or 
indeed from the larger comparison of Deutsche Kultur with 
the Glory that was Greece, does not affect the essential 
justice of this result. 

There are, however, some who would go much further 
and would hold that Kant has little or nothing that is valu- 
able to add to the work of his great predecessor. The 
Nicomachean Ethics, they would say, gives us pretty well the 
whole truth about the moral consciousness, at least in out- 
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line and in principle: and to read Kant after reading 
Aristotle is only to have dust thrown in our eyes and to do 
fruitless battle with problems and difficulties that are of our 
own making. In the American colleges there is at the 
present moment a strong tendency to hark back to Utili- 
tarianism as bein, after all the only sensible ethical theory, 
and this tendency is sometimes represented as a return from 
the humbug and fuddle-headedness of Kant and his kind to the 
plain common sense of the Greek thinker. Did not Aristotle, 
no less than J. S. Mill, hold and teach that the highest good 
for man is happiness? The answer, however, should be 
plain. The English word Happiness may be used for either 
one of two Aristotelian words—Hedone (pleasure) and 
Eudemonia (well-being). Aristotle does indeed identify the 
highest good with Eudzemonia, but in so doing he does not 
conceive himself to be saying anything, i.e. to be making a 
significant statement, much less propounding an ethical 
theory. He is only (as he says expressly) finding a con- 
venient name for the highest good, so that his statement that 
the good for man is Eudemonia is regarded by him as a 
purely analytical proposition. And when he comes to ask 
what Eudemonia is he begins by rejecting the view that it 
consists in Hedone. Thus to Aristotle the proposition 
‘“* Happiness is the summum bonum”’ may be either a tauto- 
logy or a falsehood, according to what we mean by the vague 
term “‘ Happiness ” ; but in no case can it stand for a satis- 
factory solution of the ethical problem. 

That, of course, is elementary enough. But there still 
remains the question whether the difficult distinctions of the 
Critique of Practical Reason really carry us any deeper into 
the heart of morality than does Aristotle’s simpler analysis. 
There can be no doubt as to the disconcerting nature of the 
dissimilarity between the two books. What Kant has to say 
about the moral life is so different from what Aristotle has to 
say about it that it is often difficult to believe that they are 
describing the same thing. And it has sometimes been sug- 
gested that they are not describing the same thing—that 
the Stagirite is setting forth the morality of the Greeks, while 
the K6nigsberg sage is endeavouring to penetrate to the 
heart of that Christian morality which dominated the world 
in which he lived. This statement may need qualification, 
but there is undoubtedly more truth in it than is commonly 
allowed for. It is, of course, more or less obviously true of 
the detailed description of the virtuous life which occupies 
Aristotle from the middle of the third to the end of the ninth 
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book of his treatise. The ideal man of Periclean and fourth- 
century Athens is a quite notably different person from the 
Christian saint, whether as originally shadowed forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount, or as afterwards embodied in a Paul 
or an Augustine or in the later Protestant type, which would 
be Kant’s more immediate model. But the difference seems 
to go deeper than this, and to concern in some measure the 
very nerve-centre of the moral life and the most fundamental 
moral experiences as characterised by Aristotle in the first 
three books of his treatise and by Kant, most memorably, 
in the little Grundlegung of 1785. It is impossible not to feel 
that Kant is describing, in a way that hardly seems to some 
within the range of Aristotle’s discussion at all, the profound 
and intimate moral history of such a sensitive soul as meets 
us in the grim self-revelations of St Paul or St Augustine or 
Luther or Bunyan. Conscience, duty, absolute obligation, 
a categorical imperative—whatever we may feel in criticism 
of these conceptions as Kant employed them, there can be 
no doubt that they are more adequate than any conceptions 
employed by Aristotle to the delineation of what is deepest 
in the moral experience of the Christian world, and especially 
to all that lies behind such theological terms as sin, repent- 
ance, salvation, sanctification. One reason for this, it is true, 
may be found in the fact that Aristotle’s lectures on ethics 
were regarded by him as the first part of a course on political 
science, so that their real aim was to describe the life of a good 
citizen in a Greek city-state ; whereas Kant is all the time 
thinking of man, not as a member of any terrene state, but 
as a citizen of the Civitas Dei, or, in his own vernacular, of the 
Reich der Zwecke. Yet this difference of aim is by no means 
to be discounted as merely accidental, but rather itself 
reflects the very contrast between the two thinkers which we 
have been endeavouring to express. Aristotle did tend to 
regard man primarily as a citizen, whereas Kant regarded 
him in what was at once a more inward and a more universal 
and eternal light—as a “‘ rational being ”’ in the presence of God. 

The view that the dissimilarity between the Aristotelian 
and the Kantian accounts of the moral experience corresponds 
largely to the difference between the Hellenic and the Chris- 
tian moral outlooks can be in some degree tested by con- 
sulting the various attempts which historians have made to 
formulate what was really new in Christian ethics as com- 
pared with the ethics of the Greek world. An easily-acces- 
sible attempt of this kind will be found in Henry Sidgwick’s 
Outlines of the History of Ethics, and what Sidgwick there 
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advances does seem to confirm much of what we have been 
saying. The chief stress seems to be laid, as by so many 
other historians, on the peculiar inwardness of the Christian 
ideal. ‘It has never been forgotten that inwardness, right- 
ness of heart or spirit, is the special and pre-eminent charac- 
teristic of Christ'an goodness.”1 And inwardness is much 
the same as to say conscientiousness—for the “‘ tender con- 
science ’’ is a peculiarly Christian product. Now it is just 
the determined endeavour to do justice to the inwardness of 
goodness and to the most self-disciplined conscientiousness 
that is the first thing to strike us in reading Kant’s ethical 
treatises. 

There is, however, at least one important qualification to 
be made to the statement that the depth and inwardness of 
Kant form a specifically Christian heritage which was in the 
nature of the case not available for Aristotle to draw upon. 
For if instead of comparing Kant’s teaching with Aristotle’s 
we compare it with that of the founder of the next great 
philosophical school—Zeno the Stoic—we shall find that the 
dissimilarity of which we have been speaking largely dis- 
appears. Duty, conscience, moral law, Divine commandment 
and the City of God—the terms may seem to have a Christian 
flavour about them, but the fact is that they were Stoic long 
before they were Christian. So un-Greek, indeed, do they 
seem to those who conceive of the Greek moral consciousness 
entirely in terms of the Nicomachean Ethics, that the attempt 
has sometimes been made to find in the fact that Zeno was of 
Semitic extraction an explanation of their presence in an 
Athenian school of learning. Even, however, if it were 
necessary, as on the whole it does not seem necessary, to 
resort to this explanation, we should still have to explain how 
the new Stoic philosophy of conduct, when it was thus intro- 
duced, took the Hellenic world by storm in a way that the 
Aristotelian ethic had never done. For that was what 
happened. The Aristotelian ethic, with its doctrine of the 
mean, its gospel of gradual habituation, and its ultimate 
subordination of practical service to leisurely contemplation, 
was perhaps never welcomed by more than a select few, 
whereas Zeno’s rule of life, when introduced to the next 
generation of Athenians, seems immediately to have gripped 
a much wider audience and to have steadily increased in 
influence until it finally became the practical moral code, 
and virtually the religion, of a majority of the educated classes 
in the Greco-Roman world. 


1 Op. cit. p. 114. 
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Now it is true that students of Greek philosophy are often 
wont to dismiss Stoicism as representing a sad decline from the 
noble heights of the Socratic-Platonic-Aristotelian tradition, 
and as being pretty much the beginning of the end of philo- 
sophy’s golden age. And in any region but that of ethics 
this is true enough. Stoic physics and Stoic logic, for instance, 
must have made poor hearing after what had been taught in 
the Academy or the Lyceum in the preceding century. But 
what captured the cultured spirits of the Hellenistic age was 
not Zeno’s logic or his physics, which indeed with him quite 
obviously represented secondary interests, but the rule of 
life and the rule of faith which formed the real centre of his 
message. And whether the moral teaching of Zeno marks a 
decline from that of Aristotle is quite another question. At 
least it does seem to have captivated the cultured mind of 
greater Greece and to have satisfied the soul’s need in a way 
that the other had never done. It will, of course, be said 
that there was a reason for this, and that the reason was the 
Macedonian conquest and the end of Athens and the city- 
state. The Republic and the Ethics, it will be said, told men 
how they could live as perfect citizens of a perfect state. 
Zeno told men how they could still maintain self-respect and 
nobility of temper when they no longer had any state to serve. 
Aristotelianism is a gospel for the self-reliant optimist, 
Stoicism for those whose nerve (in Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
well-known phrase) has failed. All this is true; but the 
question is whether what the world really needs at any time 
is a gospel that is good for fair weather only. 


‘“* When the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Show’d mastership in floating.” 


But Stoicism, as a matter of historical fact, turned out to be 
the kind of gospel that even the “ laughter-loving Greeks ” 
needed when life began to show them its rougher side; and 
surely that was a mark of real spiritual superiority. 

At all events, it will be granted that among the followers 
of Zeno we do find, on purely Greek soil, a view of life which 
is even more Kantian than it is Aristotelian. And, as a 
matter of fact, it seems certain that the correspondence 
between the Stoic and the Kantian ethics is much more 
extensive and deep-going than has been commonly recog- 
nised. Many of the doctrines and the view-points which the 
champions of the so-called Hellenic spirit are wont to find 
most objectionable in Kant’s pages first found acceptance 
in the Athens of 300 B.c. This does not mean merely that 
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Kant used much Stoic terminology and that his thinking was 
largely cast in moulds that had originally been invented by 
Zeno—that, of course, is obviously true in respect of such 
conceptions as moral law, value, kingdom of ends, and so 
forth. It means also that there is a striking correspondence 
between the moral outlooks of the two men, and between 
what we have come to call their philosophies of life. A good 
deal that is commonly ascribed to “sour Northern puri- 
tanism ”’ and other such historical fictions really represents 
but one side of universal human nature. 

Enough has perhaps now been said to make us suspect 
that there may be in Kant, partly in common with Stoicism, 
certain elements of ethical depth and insight which are lacking 
in Aristotle.1 With that, we shall take leave of the Greeks 
and devote the remainder of this paper to the consideration 
of some three or four typical Kantian doctrines which are 
often assumed to have nothing behind them but wrong- 
headedness and perversity ; and our attempt will be to show 
that in each case Kant has really caught sight of, and is 
striving, however blunderingly, to express a profound and 
important truth for which more slipshod thinkers have 
perhaps left no room at all in their systems. 

We may take first the characteristic doctrine in respect of 
which Kant has been called a formalist or legalist in ethics— 
the doctrine that the moral consciousness primarily acquaints 
us, not (as Aristotle would have said) with certain ends or 
goods to be sought, but (as the Stoics preferred to say) with 
certain laws to be obeyed. The usual criticism of this view 
is that the conceptions of law and good are correlative, and 
that the latter is the more ultimate conception of the two. 
Man was not made to obey laws, but laws were made for the 
good of man. This criticism, it must be allowed, is in large 
measure just, for there is no doubt that Kant does tend to 
reduce the moral law to an empty form by his refusal to con- 
ceive of it as subservient to the attainment of any concerted 
good. But it seems at the same time to miss the real point 
that Kant had in mind. What Kant was here, as almost 
always, interested in was not the ordo essendi, but the ordo 
cognoscendt ; and what he had noticed was this—that we 
seem to be much surer what things we ought to do and leave 


1 I should be less confident in asserting that they are lacking in Plato. 
The Nicomachean Ethics may indeed seem to be founded on the Republic, 
but there is in Plato’s teaching a strain—seen, for example, in his religious 
mysticism and in his sympathy with Orphic ideas of salvation and purifica- 
tion—which is lacking in his more naturalistic pupil, 
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undone than what the ultimate aim of life is. Our immediate 
duty is usually (Kant, with all the eighteenth century, 
unfortunately said always) clear to us, or at least it is clearer 
to us than anything else in life. No other certitude granted 
to mortals is as solid and firm as the certitude of our immediate 
judgments of duty. On the other hand our ultimate ideals, 
our views as to the ultimate nature of the swummum bonum, 
are always highly speculative and usually, no doubt, far 
enough from the truth. Here then is an ethical fact of the 
first order of importance—that we may be utterly unable to 
say what end we are living for, and yet in almost all concrete 
situations we are clear enough as to where our duty lies. We 
do not deduce our working moral code of duties and abstin- 
ences from a clearly conceived aim in life, but we try rather 
to guess what the aim of life is from a consideration of what 
we know, by more immediate means, to be right and wrong 
in various particular situations. It is true that a certain 
professor of philosophy has been heard to say, “‘ Since we now 
know that Utilitarianism is true and Happiness the only end 
of life, why should we not regulate our lives accordingly ? ” 
But it is to be doubted whether anybody took his advice. 
What is more usual is that the hedonist and the rationalist 
are alike anxious to exhibit their theories of the chief end of 
life as being in entire congruity with our accepted rules of 
conduct. This will indeed be a sad world when men begin 
to deduce their moral codes from the speculative summa bona 
of philosophers, distrusting the native assurance which 
attaches, by the grace of God, to our recognition of particular 
moral values. This does not mean that the speculations of 
the philosophers are not very well in their place. We are 
indeed, all of us, philosophers in our degree. We cannot help 
looking to the end. Kant, too, looked to the end and, in 
good time, gave us his theory of the swmmum bonum, and 
introduced us to the conception of a “* realm of ends ” of which 
the members are “ends in themselves.’’ But he preferred 
to begin with what is notius nobis—the moral law. 

The true doctrine on this important point has perhaps 
never been stated so well as by F. H. Bradley, who seemed in 
his Ethical Studies to avoid so many of Kant’s errors while 
remaining true to his deepest insights. A few sentences may 
serve to remind the reader of Bradley’s argument. 


‘‘ What is moral in any particular case is seldom 
doubtful. . . . I do not say that there are no cases where 
the morally minded man has to doubt; most certainly 
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such do arise, though not so many as some people think, 
far fewer than some would be glad to think.” 

** We know what is right in a particular case by what 
we may call an immediate judgment, or an intuitive sub- 
sumption. . . . The reader has first to recognize that 
moral judgments are not discursive ; next, that never- 
theless they do start from and rest on a certain basis ; 
and then if he puts the two together, he will see that they 
involve what he may call the * Intuitive Understanding,’ 
or any other name, so long as he keeps in sight the two 
elements and holds them together. 

““ Taking for granted that our ordinary way of 
judging is not by reflection and explicit reasoning, we 
have now to point to the other side of the fact, viz. 
that these judgments are not mere isolated impressions, 
but stand in an immediate and vital relation to a certain 
system, which is their basis. . . . So we must say that 
our moral judgments are intuitive subsumptions.” 1} 


Let us look next at the doctrine in respect of which Kant 
has been called a rigorist—the doctrine that the real core of 
morality is to be found in the sense of obligation, in the feel- 
ing of oughtness, and that the moral life is characteristically 
a life of conflict between duty and desire. Now nobody will 
wish to defend all that Kant has to say under this head, for 
it is impossible to escape the impression that Kant believes 
the natural desires of men to be hopelessly opposed to the 
demands of reason, and so does not allow sufficiently for the 
possibility of educating our desires into harmony with these 
demands. This point was very well put in Kant’s own life- 
time by the poet Schiller, who objected that, ‘‘ Not in order 
that he may cast it away like a burden, but in order to unite 
it in the most inward manner with his higher self, is a sensuous 
nature given to man. . . . The enemy who has merely been 
knocked down can stand up again, but the reconciled enemy 
is truly overcome.” ? Nevertheless Kant’s real position on 
this matter is nearly always misrepresented to the point of 
caricature. It was caricatured by Schiller himself in the 
famous quatrain : 


‘* Gerne dien’ ich den Freunden, doch tu’ ich es leider mit Neigung, 
Und so wurmt es mir oft, dass ich nicht tugendhaft bin.” 

“Da ist kein anderer Rat, du musst suchen, sie zu verachten, 
Und mit Abscheu alsdann tun, wie die Pflicht dir gebeut.” 


1 See pp. 174-180. 
2 Ueber Anmuth und Wiirde. 
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Of course that is nonsense, and no doubt it is meant to be 
nonsense, but what was here first said in jest has since been 
said more seriously. ‘“‘ Kant sometimes speaks,” says Mr. 
A. D. Lindsay, “‘ as though there could be no moral value in 
an action which did not go against inclination. This is 
perilously near that morbid theory of conscience which 
assumes that the fact that an action would be very disagree- 
able to the agent is itself proof that the proposal to perform 
it is the voice of conscience.” ! Perilously near it may be, 
yet surely as far as the poles asunder to any one who will 
think for a moment what Kant was really driving at. ‘ The 
most vulnerable part of Kant’s theory,” very similarly writes 
Sir Henry Hadow in his recent very charming volume, “ is 
the statement that benevolent acts done from joy in the 
happiness of others have no moral worth. This... may 
easily be distorted, as indeed it often has been, into the 
peevish and morose maxim that the pleasure felt in a good 
act somehow detracts from its goodness.” 2 

But now, leaving behind all caricatures and distortions, 
let us try to see what Kant really had in mind. What he 
seems above all to have been anxious to stress was the fact 
that at the growing-point of the moral life duty and desire are 
always in conflict, and that, since life is growth, it is in this 
conflict that we come upon the deepest of all moral values. 
As Browning has it : 


“When the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something.” 


It is indeed true that if we make any progress at all, what was 
once difficult and distasteful to'us will afterwards become 
easy, spontaneous and pleasurable. But ever as we attain, 
there breaks upon our view some new and more difficult 
height that must still be climbed, and the virtuous man is not 
the man who rests content with what he has securely attained, 
but the man who, “ forgetting those things which are be- 
hind,” struggles ever onwards and upwards. Kant was 
right in refusing to believe that we could ever, in our finite 
experience, come to the end of the line of moral progress. He 
was right in being suspicious of all pretensions to an armistice 
between inclination and duty, between what one wants to do 
and what one feels one ought to do. There is a true sense in 
which the absence of moral conflict may be a bad sign. “ Joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 


1 The Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, p. 79. 
2 Citizenship, p. 41. 
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over ninety and nine just persons which need no repentance.”’ 
After all, the excellences of this present life are excellences 
of conquest rather than of secure possession, of growth and 
progress rather than of continuance. And that is why the 
Kantian ethic, with all the sad faults of it, seems nevertheless 
to strike a deeper note than Schiller’s glorification of the Greek 
ideal of the harmonious life. There is more sincerity in it. 
It is more true to life as we know it and as we have to live it. 

In spite of its one-sidedness, then, this rigoristic reading 
of morality has a truth in it of which some of us at the present 
time badly need to be reminded. Kant tried to persuade us 
that we should serve our brothers, not because we love them, 
but because we recognise it to be the proper and reasonable 
thing to do. We think that absurd, and rightly so. But as 
often as not we commit the opposite mistake, and in our 
eagerness to reinstate the emotional element in morality we 
leave out the element of reasonable will altogether. The true 
spring of good conduct, we say, lies not in the will to obey, 
but in the emotion of love. Yet surely, in saying this, we 
are even further from the truth than was Kant. Love is a 
natural complex of emotions which in itself has nothing moral 
about it. Like any other emotion, it leads as often to evil as 
to good. We cannot indeed, as Kant mistakenly thought, be 
moral without it; but we also cannot be moral unless we so 
shape it and discipline it as to make it subservient to some- 
thing higher than itself—unless, as the new jargon goes, we 
‘“‘ sublimate ” it to a higher use. If we follow alone the 
natural sentiment of love, unguided by our reasonable wills, 
we shall be no better than the brutes. If we serve only those 
whom we love, and if we love our brethren only, or only those 
who love us, what reward have we? Do not even the brutes 
the same? It is true indeed that the word ‘‘ Love”’ has been 
used in Christian teaching to designate the true moral motive. 
But such Love is no mere natural emotion. It is not Eros; 
it is Agape. It has wide vision and firm resolve in it, as well 
as stirring passion. ‘“‘ This is the love of God, that we keep 
His commandments ’—so spoke, not Kant, but the greatest 
of Christian mystics. ‘True love of God,” said Fénelon 
once, “* often consists in a dry firm resolution to give up every- 
thing to Him.” 

Finally, let us look at what has been called Kant’s 
subjectivism—his doctrine that “ nothing can be called good 
without qualification except the Good Will,”’ and hence that 
what matters morally is not the attainment of any objective 
end or good, but the presence of a virtuous motive in the 
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moral agent. This, of course, is pure Stoic doctrine. 
“‘ Supposing,” says Mr Edwyn Bevan, in his charming book 
on Stoicism, “ you are a servant sent to fetch a parcel from 
the post office for your employer, you may be perfectly 
indifferent as to whether the parcel has arrived or not ; your 
whole action in going to the post office, all the consecutive 
movements of your feet, will be directed by an intention to 
get the parcel, but if you found that it was not there, you 
would feel no disappointment, and rest satisfied with having 
fulfilled your part in the business. This is a type of the 
attitude of the Stoic Wise Man towards outside things.’”’} 
And it perfectly expresses also what Kant means by saying 
that it is the will that matters primarily, and not the result. 

It is most important to remember, however, that this is 
not the whole of Kant’s teaching, any more than it was the 
whole teaching of Zeno. If it were the whole of Kant’s 
teaching, then indeed the strictures that critics are wont to 
pass on him would be fully justified ; just as our modern 
popular and slanderous usage of the word stoical would be 
justified, if Zeno had said no more than this. But the fact 
is that Kant, no less than Zeno, combined his subjectivist 
ethic with a most profound faith in Divine Providence. The 
essence of both philosophies was thus not that results do not 
matter, but that they are not in our hands. It is ours only 
to do our duty. That is all that is asked or can be asked of 
us. The victory is in God’s hands alone, and both Kant and 
Zeno had the fullest faith that He would give it in His own 
good time and His own good way. Thus the teaching of the 
** Analytic ” of the second Critique is that what is important 
from the moral point of view is the purity of the motive, and 
not the attainment of the end aimed at. The teaching of the 
** Dialectic ” is that it is nevertheless impossible finally to 
rest content with such a purely subjective fulfilment. The 
good willis primary, but it is not everything. In Kant’s own 
words, it is the supreme, but not the complete good. To do 
our duty, heeding not the results—that is the true moral 
attitude ; but we cannot pretend that it satisfies us wholly, 
and so (says Kant) we must proceed from “ mere morality ” 
to religious faith. We must proceed from the subjectively 
good will to belief in an objective moral world-order. We 
must proceed from the attitude that “ Right is right, though 
the heavens fall” to the faith that because right is right, 
Heaven will not fall—or fail. 

In the following dialogue taken from a novel of every- 
1 Stoics and Sceptics, p. 59. 
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day life we may therefore find a still truer type of the attitude 
which Kant and Zeno would alike recommend to us. It is of 
course only a type, and a very humble one at that ; and must 
not be taken for more. 


““* What quite is the ebject of giving out these 
things ? ’ asked Arthur Townshend, as they emerged into 
the street. ‘ D’you think it does good ?’ 

*** Ah! that I cannot tell, said he,’ returned Eliza- 
beth. ‘ I expect the men light their pipes with them, but 
that isn’t any business of mine. My job is to give out the 
tracts and leave the results in Higher Hands, as Father 
would say.’ ” } 


The customary criticism of Kant proceeds at this point 
by first taking the “ Analytic”’ as a whole by itself, ridicul- 
ry | its high-and-dry subjectivism, and then regarding the 
** Dialectic ”’ as an absurdly inconsistent attempt to bring our 
interest in the objective world into its own again. Such a 
procedure, however, is more than a little unfair, and by follow- 
ing it we run the risk of altogether missing Kant’s real point. 
Kant consistently teaches that life cannot be supported with- 
out some belief in an objective moral order. Man cannot live 
by ideals alone : he must believe that his ideals are somehow 
grounded in the real : he must, as Plato had long ago taught, 
believe in some kind of equation between 75 dyafov and 76 ov: 
he must be able to envisage the real universe as a Kingdom 
of Ends and a Kingdom of God. But he cannot, as Kant 
holds no less firmly, hope to bring about this objective moral 
order by his own efforts ; for the issues of his life are not to 
that extent in his own hands. Hence to his morality there 
must be conjoined religious faith. This Kantian teaching, 
like its Stoic counterpart, may seem to some to be lacking in 
energy and adventurousness, to underrate the possibilities 
of human achievement, and to savour nastily of other- 
worldliness. To others, weary of cheating themselves with 
false hopes and hollow optimisms and expectations for this- 
worldly millenniums, it will seem to be very near the truth. 
But at all events we should misunderstand Kant’s meaning 
less if we kept it more clearly in mind that in the “ Analytic ” 
we are moving in the region of the purely moral outlook, 
whereas in the “* Dialectic” we have to do from first to last 


with faith in God. 
JOHN BAILLIE. 


AuBURN, New YORK. 


1 0. Douglas, The Setons, pp. 148-149. 
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LIBERALISM, LAISSEZ FAIRE AND 
PRESENT INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


Proressor HENRY CLAY, 


Professor of Political Economy in the University of Manchester. 


In recent elections an increasing number of Liberals have felt 
themselves compelled to vote for the Labour Party; others 
have supported Coalition and Conservative candidates. The 
result has been an eclipse of the historic Liberal Party in 
Parliament and the elevation of a Socialist Labour Party to 
the position of His Majesty’s Opposition. In the country the 
party survives; it possesses the externals. of political life— 
party funds, a party machine, and the traditional loyalty of 
unreflecting adherents. It possesses in addition an active 
element that can find neither rest for its spirit nor scope for 
its ambitions in either of the alternative parties. This active 
minority is busying itself with the elaboration of a social 
programme by which it hopes to recapture the sympathies of 
democratic electors. The results so far have not been alto- 
gether happy; the instalments of the programme have been 
marked by a series of secessions, which excite doubts about 
the essential unity which it is a principal object of the pro- 
gramme to demonstrate. If the Liberal Party is worth 
saving, therefore, it may save time in the long run to give a 
little more consideration to the elucidation of the Liberal 
principles about which Lord Oxford and Mr Runciman are 
so vaguely eloquent, and postpone for the moment the 
concrete proposals which Mr Lloyd George is so anxious to 
define. And a starting point for such consideration may be 
found in the reflexion that, if the Liberal Party does not 
survive, the electorate will have no other alternatives before 
it except a Conservative Party that is protectionist in prin- 
ciple, and a Labour Party that is socialist in principle. 

The only possible basis of a distinctive Liberal economic 
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policy is Free Trade. That is the only measure on which it 
is safe to assume that all Liberals are agreed, the only doctrine 
that can fairly be used as a test of Liberal orthodoxy. It is, 
moreover, the only doctrine that Liberalism can claim as its 
peculiar possession. The Labour Party accepts Free Trade, 
but on grounds of expediency only. A party that in every 
field advocates the extension of Government enterprise is not 
in a position consistently to exclude Government from any 
part in the direction of foreign trade; as, to be fair, Mr 
Wheatley and an important section of the party have pointed 
out. Similarly, the Conservative Party defers to the Free 
Trade prejudices of the industrial elector; but its leader 
resigned office in 1928 to assert his faith in Protection, and 
its approach to every economic problem assumes the postu- 
lates of Protectionist economics. But insular Free Trade by 
itself is not an economic policy ; and the most sincere agree- 
ment on fiscal policy is compatible with widely divergent 
views on domestic policy. Is Free Trade, then, to be regarded 
only as an expedient ? or is there implicit in it a principle 
capable of wider and more general application ? The possi- 
bility of a distinctive economic policy, and, therefore, it is 
hardly too much to say, of a separate Liberal Party, rests 
on the belief that there is. 

Free Trade, by its apparent defiance of the twin sentiments 
of kinship and neighbourhood, is the most emphatic assertion 
that can be made of the view that economic relations and 
political relations are best kept distinct. As citizens we are 
all members of some State, a community based on kinship 
and neighbourhood, with a political organisation for defining 
and protecting rights within its territory ; as producers and 
consumers we are members of a different community, as real 
as the political community, an economic community, the 
organisation of which was neither established nor maintained 
by governments, and the boundaries of which do not coincide 
with those of any State. An imaginative grasp of this 
fundamental distinction was the great contribution to political 
progress of the school of Laissez Faire. The reformers of 
the first half of the nineteenth century opposed the policy 
of identifying the economic with the political community not 
only in external relations by Protection, but equally in 
internal relations by any socialistic re-organisation of industry. 
In the interests of good government and good business alike, 
they sought to keep Government and business distinct. 
Liberalism has accepted from them the legacy of Free Trade ; 
its attitude to the correlative policy of opposing a socialistic 
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organisation of industry has never been clear. The tendency 
of Liberals to play with proposals for nationalising railways, 
coal and land, for controlling the export of capital, or mono- 
polising the import of wheat, impress the electorate less as a 
new economic gospel, born of independent conviction, than 
as an opportunist attempt to steal the Labour Party’s thunder. 
The problem of Liberalism for a generation past has been to 
find a domestic policy, consistent in principle with Free Trade, 
that will satisfy the democratic sentiment of the new elec- 
torate ; in other words, to reconcile the demand for economic 
democracy with the principles of Laissez Faire. 

The doctrine of Laissez Faire has declined from the 
exalted position of a canon of economic orthodoxy to the 
level of a rather disreputable superstition, that you attribute 
to a political opponent whom you wish to discredit with a 
popular audience. It deserves the contempt into which it 
has fallen as little as the intolerant authority that it formerly 
enjoyed. The atomistic theory of society and the rationalistic 
conception of human nature, on which it was based, are 
properly discredited and superseded. But it was a policy 
more than a theory, and its practice was always better than 
the generalisations by which the policy was supported. It 
was the policy of the Liberal reformers, who had to face the 
first impact of modern industrialism, and it is entitled to the 
consideration that is always due to a first response to new 
conditions. The freedom which it claimed is valued no longer, 
only because the fight for it was successful. Freedom of 
enterprise—the freedom to experiment, to establish new 
economic relations, to prove capacity for work by doing the 
work—is an element in economic freedom that we undervalue 
to-day only because we have forgotten that it had to be 
fought for. As a principle of economic policy its essentials 
were simple ; to keep the political and the economic organisa- 
tion of society distinct ; to develop international trade as a 
safeguard of international peace; and to rely on the social 
authority created by the economic organisation as a check 
and a counterweight to the social authority, created by the 
political organisation, of politicians and civil servants. As 
contrasted with the Socialists, who believe that every ill can 
be cured by a sufficient concentration of authority, the early 
Liberals were the heirs of the Whigs; they distrusted any 
concentration of authority, and sought for checks and 
balances to prevent the abuse of necessary authority. Their 
appeal was to the plain man, who has no wish to impose his 
views on other people’s lives, and in return does not want his 
VoL, XXIV. No. 4. 26 
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life managed for him by interfering busybodies, who satisfy 
their vanity and greed of influence under specious pleas of 
public duty and social service. Lenin and Mussolini equally 
would have been anathema to them. 

Laissez Faire was discredited by mistakes which have 
eclipsed and over:hadowed its achievements. The mistakes, 
however, have been revealed and corrected by experience ; 
they offer no insuperable obstacle to a social policy embodying 
the advantages of free enterprise; but they need study in 
order to reveal the direction in which a policy of Laissez 
Faire must be supplemented. Briefly the errors were two: 
Laissez Faire confused free enterprise with unregulated 
enterprise, and mistook free competition for equal com- 
petition. 

Free enterprise is the essence of Laissez Faire. By releasing 
initiative and setting individuals free to make and remake the 
structure of industry and commerce by direct private contract, 
the reformers of the first half of the nineteenth century made 
possible a ten-fold increase in wealth and a four-fold rise in 
real wages in the course of the century. But contracts do 
not cease to be free when society begins to regulate them, to 
attach conditions to its legal recognition of them; any more 
than matrimony ceases to be a matter of free choice, when the 
State enacts marriage laws, or the playing of games impossible 
when a Football Association or M.C.C. frames a code of rules. 
The Factory Acts left the essentials of free enterprise intact, 
since they left the entrepreneur free to choose his own field, 
his methods, materials and labour, and, subject to the general 
conditions imposed by the Acts, to build up the network of 
his economic relations by sale and purchase. The first need 
of a Liberal policy, therefore, is to recognise that private 
enterprise is only a means to an end, the building up and 
maintenance of an efficient economic organisation, and that 
it must and can be subjected, like any other social activity, 
to such regulations and conditions as society is agreed upon. 
Already the grosser forms of exploitation of poverty have been 
eliminated in this way; the further development of the 
industrial code must depend, not on the claims of profiteers, 
who always and naturally resist regulation, but on the extent 
to which the community is agreed on the social necessity of 
any regulation. 

Two related confusions need to be cleared up. Socialists 
confuse this regulation of private enterprise with the super- 
session of private enterprise that is their peculiar aim. The 
two have nothing in common. Private enterprise is preferred 
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because it is the more economical way of attaining the social 
end; if society is agreed on certain conditions that are to be 
observed, it can impose them as regulations on private 
enterprise. To substitute public enterprise is a cumbrous 
and uneconomic way of securing the conditions desired; if 
they are just they should be imposed ; if they are practical, 
industry will adjust itself to them more economically under 
private than under public enterprise, since the relaxation of 
effort and obstruction of initiative that inevitably attend 
legal monopoly will be avoided. The other confusion is one 
to which Protectionists are prone. They see no difference 
between State interference with free enterprise by Factory 
Acts and State interference by protective tariffs. The 
difference is that the latter restricts the area, while the former 
raises the plane of enterprise and competition. On the higher 
plane established by the industrial code, the scope for initiative 
and choice and the free determination of economic relations 
by purchase and sale is unimpaired ; Protection, on the other 
hand, seeks to hamper imports in general and so tends to 
restrict the area and amount of commercial exchange. 
Recently attempts have been made to base claims to Protec- 
tion on the ground that conditions are better and wages 
higher in England than among our competitors ; by the same 
argument British goods should be excluded from American and 
Australian markets, while a consistent application of it would 
make trade between any two countries with differing standards 
impossible. A policy of prohibitions, designed to enforce the 
observance of international conventions on Labour conditions, 
would be consistent with the principle of the Factory Acts, 
and should be supported by Liberals. 

The lesson of the Factory Acts has been learned, and it is 
necessary to formulate it only in order to encourage those 
Liberals who oppose as “ interferences’ the imposition on 
industry of regulations embodying the common conscience 
of the community, to seek another party—if they can find one. 
The confusion of free with equal competition has not been 
grasped. The fundamental defects of the modern industrial 
organisation, and the root cause of industrial unrest, are 
economic inequality and subordination. The practice of 
Laissez Faire, by releasing initiative, has enormously exag- 
gerated the results of human inequality, and done nothing 
to correct them. 

Economic inequality is an evil because it offends the 
egalitarian sentiment of a democratic community. Men are 
not equal, and nobody thinks they are; but our social 
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arrangements can be directed towards compensating for 
natural inequality or towards exaggerating it. The ultimate 
dividing line in modern politics is between those who aim at 
such equality as is possible and those who adhere to class 
and social distinctions as a preferable ideal. Liberals have 
never been able to make up their mind on which side of the 
line they stand; but their traditions should place them on 
the side of equality. 

The irritation caused by an irrational inequality of means 
is not, however, the only evil for which the existing economic 
inequality is responsible, nor the evil of which the advocates 
of private enterprise must take account first. Under private 
enterprise production has an admirable adaptability and 
elasticity, directing production automatically to demand, by 
providing an index of wants in market prices. But the 
demand that determines prices expresses human need and 
desire only so far as these are backed by purchasing power. 
The inequality of means, therefore, perverts the price index 
and makes of the responsiveness of production to price 
movements an automatic arrangement for misdirecting 
production. When the Socialist talks about production for 
Use and contrasts it with Production for Profit, it is this 
automatic misdirection, due to inequality of means among 
consumers, that he has in mind. His remedy, an authorita- 
tive determination of wants and of “ use,”’ is worse than the 
evil; but the evil is real. 

Similarly, the Socialist is right in protesting against the 
subordination of the many to the few that modern industry 
involves, and wrong in the remedy he proposes. It is an 
evil because it tends to turn men into machines, and at the 
same time to create positions of authority which there are 
too few men capable of filling. But none of the numerous 
varieties of Socialism, with which the Labour Party has allied 
itself at different times, could have any effect except still 
further to concentrate authority and subject the workers to 
a more detailed and complete subordination. All alike 
involve the establishment of legal monopolies and are based 
on the subordination of the economic organisation to the 
State ; so that the economic administrator would be also 
a public official exercising powers conferred upon him by 
Parliament in addition to the powers which he wields by 
virtue of his position in industry, and the worker would have 
no alternative market for his special skill, if he quarrelled 
with his public employer. The extinction of free enterprise 
by the completion and legalisation of monopoly would result 
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in a bureaucratic inequality as oppressive as, and more 
difficult to control than, the present inequality. 

Laissez Faire frees the individual from the legal obstruc- 
tions to the exercise of initiative. By neglecting the inequali- 
ties which this freeing of initiative necessarily created, it at the 
same time relinquished him to a new unofficial servitude to 
the rich consumer and to the mechanical organisation of 
production. The problem of modern society is to rehabilitate 
the individual. This cannot be done by enmeshing him still 
further in a network of organisation, in which his freedom 
would depend on paper constitutional safeguards, useful only 
to active politicians. Most people have no liking or aptitude 
for political agitation or service on committees ; already the 
constitution is creaking with the burden on Parliament ; and 
to add additional burdens can have the effect only of increasing 
the control which the rhetoricians and intriguers (“ wanglers ”’ 
is the description they prefer), who enjoy agitation and 
committee work, can exercise over their fellow-countrymen. 
Capitalism abridges freedom less than the subordination of 
industry to a political machine that has lost its responsiveness 
to public feeling. The rehabilitation of the individual, 
therefore, must be attained by a direct pursuit of equality. 
A crude attempt to impose equality is impracticable; but 
existing inequality can be lessened and future inequality 
checked. And the chief means to this end must be the diffu- 
sion of property, the traditional basis of personal independence, 
and a sharper differentiation of the economic and political 
organisation of society. Already the industrial code has 
abolished the cruder forms of exploitation, and Liberal finance, 
operating on the growing resources provided by private 
enterprise, by concentrating taxation on the large incomes and 
making provision for the risks of wage-earning life, has secured 
to the mass of the population a level of economic well-being 
that aristocracies did not always command before the nine- 
teenth century. If these measures could be supplemented 
by some device that ensured a wider diffusion of property, 
the chief objections of egalitarian democracy to private 
enterprise would be met. It is this consideration that 
accounts for the recent interest in proposals for regulating 
the right of bequest, a subject in which Bentham and Mill 
were interested, but which has{been neglected by Liberals 
since. 

Death duties check private inequalities; but only by 
subjecting a larger proportion of the country’s wealth to the 
uneconomic control of the politician. The same objection 
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holds to the ingenious, though impracticable, proposal of 
Rignano, of making death duties progressive in time, so that 
the State takes, say, a third of an estate when it passes at 
death for the first time, two-thirds of the residue when it 
passes a second time, and the whole of the residue when it 
passes for the third time. A more direct approach to the 
object in view has been proposed by an extension of a principle 
operating in French law, which limits the right of testamen- 
tary bequest to a fraction, the size of which depends on the 
number of his children, of the testator’s estate. Limit, it is 
suggested, the proportion of his estate that a testator can 
bequeath to any one person, and make the fraction smaller 
as the estate is larger. The institution of joint-stock cor- 
porations has made it possible to divide the ownership of any 
industrial or commercial enterprise, while maintaining its 
economic integrity. If this suggestion is too much an innova- 
tion the existing death duties might be recast to effect the 
same object. Let the State collect the same, or whatever 
aggregate amount was thought necessary, but substitute as 
the basis of assessment the amount of the bequest for the 
amount of the estate, graduating the tax as at present. The 
effect would be that an estate of a million that was left to a 
single heir would be taxed at a much higher rate than at 
present, while an estate of equal value that was divided 
fairly equally between a hundred beneficiaries would be taxed 
at a much lower rate. It is reasonable to expect that the 
rich, in framing their dispositions, would have this effect in 
mind, so that the change of basis would promote the more 
equal distribution of capital. It would hardly be possible to 
frame a scale of assessment that would lead in the first 
generation to a diffusion that would reach any large proportion 
of the property-less proletariat ; but it would be easy to frame 
a scheme that would do something to restore the fortunes of 
the non-commercial, small-propertied middle class, on whom, 
since the aristocracy was superseded by a plutocracy, the 
maintenance of the finer art of life mainly depends. 

With an industrial code that prevented the grosser forms 
of exploitation, a reasonable minimum of free education and 
of provision for all cases of invalidity and unemployment, 
and the repartition by inheritance of large aggregations of 
capital in every generation, private enterprise would present a 
very different aspect. The positive and essential elements 
of Laissez Faire would be preserved; economic relations 
could be left to be determined by private contract ; the State 
could be relieved of the impossible task of determining by 
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authority the valuation of services and the distribution of 
wealth ; and the greater part of the case for public direction 
of economic enterprise would have disappeared. There 
would remain certain economic functions that require for 
their efficient performance a monopolistic organisation ; the 
railways, electricity supply, possibly banking in the form it 
has taken in this country, are examples. There are others, 
of which the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drink are the 
chief, in which enterprise and expansion are not desirable. 
Here it might seem, even in an individualist system, there is 
scope for State economic enterprise. The conclusion does 
not follow. The objection to subjecting the administration 
of economic enterprise to the kind of interference by Parlia- 
mentary question and debate, and the determination of 
economic issues on political grounds, that Government 
control involves, is even stronger than in the case of socially 
less important industries. A monopolistic organisation and 
public control must be sought, and can be found, in some 
other device than direct Government participation in the 
management. A model is afforded by the Port of London 
Authority. For any industry in which monopoly is neces- 
sary a statutory authority can be set up, taking the form of 
a joint stock corporation, the directorate’ of which is repre- 
sentative, not of the shareholders only, but of all the interests 
—staff, consumers, local authorities—concerned with the 
results of the enterprise. Parliamentary and political inter- 
ference with the industry is restricted then to the discussions 
of the Bill that establishes the corporation, or of subsequent 
Bills that amend its powers and constitution ; it is excluded 
from any part in the day to day administration of the enter- 
prise. At the same time the due consideration of all interests 
that ought to be considered in the day to day administration 
is ensured—so far as it can be ensured by constitutional 
devices—by their representation on the directorate. The 
possibilities of the joint stock company form of economic 
enterprise are only just beginning to be perceived. 

In framing the constitution of such public utility corpora- 
tions, it is important to avoid the vice of certain socialistic 
schemes that bear a superficial resemblance to them. For 
example, the scheme proposed by the Sankey Commission 
for the Coal Mining industry sought to combine the advan- 
tages of independent administration by a self-contained 
corporation with the subordination to Ministerial and 
Parliamentary control which socialist politicians always 
desire. Thus, under the Sankey scheme, each mine was to 
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be under the “ control, management, and direction ”’ of one 
manager who would, however, be “ advised” by a Local 
Mining Council representative of the workers and the District 
Council. The District Council in turn would “ manage ” 
in its district the entire coal extraction, the regulation of 
output, control of prices, and settlement of wages “ subject 
to the direction of the Minister of Mines.” The latter was 
to be “‘ assisted ’’ by a National Mining Council, and was also 
to “sit in and be responsible to Parliament.” The scheme 
is admirably framed to divide the responsibility for actually 
conducting the industry’s operations among so many authori- 
ties, that each could shirk its responsibility if anything went 
wrong, and each could block the others in case of disagreement. 
How could the Minister discharge his responsibility to 
Parliament for an enterprise which was “ controlled” by 
the mine managers, “‘ managed ” by the District Councils, 
and “ directed” by himself on the “ advice”’ of a ‘‘ National 
Council’? In the case of these, as of other economic enter- 
prises, the only satisfactory principle to follow is the sharp 
differentiation between the regulation of the conditions of 
industry, in which the political organs of society may properly 
participate, and the administrative direction of industry, 
which involves day to day decisions that must be taken on 
economic not political considerations.1 Even if efficient 
administration could be secured any Government responsi- 
bility for wages and prices would mean that every wage 
change would involve a domestic political crisis and every 
change in export prices a series of difficult diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the foreign consumers of our products. 

The economic policy of States must be determined by 
political even more than by economic considerations. The 


1 It is amusing at this date to read the only section in which the Sankey 
Commission offered the Government any guidance on the principles to 
be followed in making the fundamental decisions called for in the conduct 
of any business ; Section LVII reads as follows :— 

** In fixing the pit-head price under State ownership the following 

items shall be provided for :— 

(a) A fair and just wage for all workers in the industry. 

(b) The cost of materials, etc. 

(c) Upkeep and management and development work. 

(d) Interest on the Bonds to be issued as the purchase price of the 
coal royalties and coal mines. 

(e) The contribution towards a sinking fund to redeem the Bonds. 

(f) A profit for national purposes.” 

The present dispute in the industry has arisen because at the relatively 
low level of wages established in 1924 over two-thirds of the output is 
produced at a loss. 
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Liberal view of the State was expressed by Abraham Lincoln 
when he said: “ I sometimes think that it is impossible to 
give the State sufficient power to perform its necessary work 
without giving it so much that it becomes a danger to liberty.” 
Liberalism regards the State as merely machinery, necessary 
machinery, but still only machinery. It upholds the 
sovereign authority of the State, but aims at preventing its 
abuse. The distinctive work of Liberalism in the past has 
been to elaborate constitutional devices for preventing the 
abuse of the State’s powers without interfering with their 
proper exercise. These devices have broken down, or are in 
danger of breaking down, under the pressure of the present 
congestion of work that has been put upon the Cabinet and 
Parliament. Government tends to become unrepresentative 
and irresponsible because it has become impossible for 
Parliament and the electorate to watch and check a quarter 
of the things that Government does. The practical limit 
to the functions of Government is set by the capacity of the 
average Parliamentary representative to follow the Govern- 
ment’s acts, and to make its constitutional responsibility a 
reality. This capacity, in turn, has its limits, and will be 
used to the best advantage if Government’s interference with 
industry is restricted to the routine regulation of industrial 
conditions and the taxation of industrial incomes. 

The war has distracted attention from the change in the 
relations of the State to industry which Sir William Harcourt’s 
budget inaugurated. Progressive taxation, compulsory in- 
surance, Factory Acts and Trade Boards, have made possible 
an improvement in the economic condition of the workers 
greater probably than any previous generation has seen, 
in spite of the enormous economic cost of the war. No 
revolutionary change in the conduct of industry has been 
made, nor is any needed; the demands for such a change 
come mainly from people who attribute to private enterprise 
the waste and loss that is properly attributable to the war. 
Economic inequality remains to be redressed ; but it can be 
redressed without running the risks that would attend the 
supersession of free enterprise, and without such an identifi- 
cation of the State with industry as would add international 
economic conflicts to the political differences that in the past 


have troubled peace. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION IN THE 
SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


ALEXANDER MORGAN, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


SCOTLAND is not unjustifiably proud of her Universities, and 
of the part they have played for centuries in the life of the 
people. They are all venerable institutions, three of them 
dating back to the century before the Reformation, and the 
fourth to the decade following that upheaval. Edinburgh, 
the youngest, is in a sense the first of the municipal Uni- 
versities in the United Kingdom. It was founded by the 
Town Council of the city in 1582 under a Royal Charter 
granted by James VI., and was originally known as the 
Town’s College, but gradually the title University began to 
be applied to it. The partnership between town and gown 
was not at all times a happy one, and there was gratification 
when the Universities (Scotland) Act of 1858 brought the 
partnership to an end by granting the University an auto- 
nomous constitution like its three neighbours. A trace of the 
old dual control remains in a joint body, peculiar to Edin- 
burgh University, known as the Curators of Patronage, 
consisting of representatives of the municipality and of the 
University Court, with the former in the majority. The 
Curators make the appointments to almost a score of chairs 
formerly in the patronage of the Town Council, and have a 
say in filling about a dozen more. 

The number of students attending the Scottish Uni- 
versities is large relatively to the population. The latest 
complete figures, those for session 1924-5, show a total 
matriculation of 10,693, made up as follows, taking the 
Universities in the order of their foundation :— 


Men. Women. Total. 
St. Andrews (including Dundee 


University College) . . 281 653 
Glasgow. . ‘ . 8,069 1,529 4,598 
Aberdeen . ‘ j . 8938 585 1,478 
Edinburgh . =. Sw Sst.s«2,786 «1,228 = 8,964 


10,698 





7,070 38,6238 
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Women students were first admitted to graduation courses 
under powers conferred by the Universities (Scotland) Act, 
1889, and it will be observed that already they form fully a 
third of the total number of students. They are found in all 
the faculties, even Divinity and Law, and are in a clear 
majority in the Faculty of Arts. As an illustration of the 
distribution of the students among the different faculties the 
enrolment in Edinburgh last session may be taken :— 


Faculty. Men. Women. Total. 
Arts . . p 5 é 798 921 1,719 
Medicine. ‘ A - 1,065 187 1,252 
Law . ‘ a P ‘ 222 4 226 
Divinity . . ‘ ‘ 85 2 87 
Science . , ‘ , 554 95 649 
Music 4 ‘ ‘ , 12 19 81 





2,786 1,228 3,964 


The internal organisation of the Scottish Universities is 
interesting, differing as it does in important respects from 
that of the other British Universities. It has been evolved 
in the course of the centuries, and we find the details, both on 
the educational and the administrative side, crystallised in 
the Universities (Scotland) Acts of 1858 and 1889, and in the 
ordinances drawn up by the Executive Commission appointed 
by the latter Act. 

At the head of each University is a Chancellor, who is 
elected by the General Council of the University without any 
limit in time to his term of office. He is always a personage 
of high position and influence in the country, and able not 
only to maintain the prestige of the University, but to aid 
in every way its development as a centre of learning. All 
ordinances and all changes in University arrangements 
proposed by the University Court must first receive his 
approval. Degrees granted by the Senatus are conferred by 
him, and he is chairman ez officio of the General Council. 

Next in honorary rank comes the Lord Rector. He is 
elected by the matriculated students of the University, who 
enter into the election campaign with great zest. During his 
three years of office the Rector acts as chairman of the 
University Court when able to be present, and it is his duty 
otherwise to further the interests of the student body and of 
the University in every way possible. At some period of his 
term of office he delivers a rectorial address, and the students 
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see to it that the occasion is not lost for giving due 
expression to their high spirits. 

At the head of the University staff is the Principal, who 
also generally holds the office of Vice-Chancellor. He is 
chairman of the Senatus Academicus, and presides over the 
University Court ‘n-the absence of the Rector, and over the 
General Council in the absence of the Chancellor and Rector. 
As the chief official, he has a large share in shaping the policy 
and guiding the affairs of the University, and this makes it 
necessary for him to have an intimate knowledge of academic 
problems. As a matter of historical interest it may be 
added that prior to the Act of 1858 every Principal of a 
Scottish University had to be a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland. 

The University Court has the control of all the adminis- 
trative and business side of the University. It has to meet 
very frequently, and accordingly it is a small body of little 
over a dozen members, including the Rector, the Principal, 
the Lord Provost and another member of the town council of 
the city in which the University is located, four assessors 
elected by the Senatus, four by the General Council, an 
assessor nominated by the Chancellor and one by the Rector. 
The Court is a corporate body, and in it are vested all the 
property and revenues of the University. It promulgates all 
ordinances. It appoints most of the professors and all the 
lecturers and examiners, and regulates their duties. It has 
the power of reviewing the decisions of the Senatus ; it is, 
in short, the supreme authority in the academic hierarchy. 

The Universities derive their revenues from the usual 
sources, namely grants, endowments, and students’ fees. 
With the exception of £80,000 per annum from the equivalent 
grant of £265,000 which Scotland obtained when England 
was given an annual subsidy to free its elementary education 
in 1891, all grants to the Scottish Universities come direct 
from and are regulated by the Treasury. These have 
increased greatly since the war. Prior to 1889 the total 
Government grant to the four Universities was only £17,000. 
Under the Act of that year it was raised to £42,000, and now 
it is more than four times the latter sum, in addition to 
assistance given from time to time in the shape of non- 
recurrent grants to meet urgent needs, and of special grants in 
aid of extensions and improvements of buildings. 

Universities in Scotland do not get grants from the town 
or county councils, whereas several in England and Wales 
get substantial aid from these authorities—sometimes to the 
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extent of a penny in the pound of the assessed rental of their 
area. One reason for the difference in the two countries is 
that power to Icvy rates for educational purposes in Scotland 
is limited to the ad hoc education authorities. These have 
power under the Scottish Education Acts of 1908 and 1918 
to assist in the maintenance of the Universities, but, so far, 
no applications for such assistance seem to have been made 
to them. 

Endowments provide only a small fraction—less than a 
fifth part—of the income of the Universities in Scotland. 
The magnificent benefaction of £2,000,000 made to these 
Universities by the late Mr Andrew Carnegie in 1901 is not 
an endowment in the ordinary sense. It is administered 
with great ability and success by a separate body of trustees, 
which, in accordance with the expressed wish of the founder, 
devotes half the total income of about £120,000 in defraying 
part of the class fees of qualified Scottish students, and the 
other moiety in improving and extending the Universities 
and providing the means of advanced study and research. 

The next statutory body in the Scottish Universities is 
the Senatus Academicus. It comprises the Principal and all 
the professors, and, since the passing of the Universities 
(Scotland) Act of 1922, of readers and lecturers to the extent 
of about one fourth of the whole Senatus. Prior to the reforms 
effected by the Act of 1889 the Senatus Academicus was the 
governing body in each University, and performed practically 
all the duties now discharged by the University Court. But 
a large body composed, like the Senatus, entirely of members 
having heavy teaching duties is not a suitable one for 
such exacting administrative responsibilities, and accordingly 
the Act of 1889 limited its function to formulating and 
superintending the details of the teaching policy of the 
University, and to dealing with all matters relating to 
student discipline. 

We have repeatedly made mention of the General Council ; 
it consists of all the registered graduates of the University, 
and of the Chancellor, the members of the Court, and all the 
professors and lecturers on the staff of the University. It is 
thus a widely representative body, and is keenly interested in 
all that concerns the welfare of alma mater. For these reasons 
it could be of great utility to the University, but its function, 
according to statute, is entirely advisory. It meets ordinarily 
twice a year to consider any new ordinances or regulations 
proposed in connection with the University, or other matters 
that may be submitted to it by the University Court. 
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The other advisory body in the University is the Students’ 
Representative Council, familiarly known as the S.R.C. It 
is elected at the beginning of each session by the matriculated 
students in the various faculties. It originated as a student 
movement in the early eighties of last century, and first 
received official status under the Act of 1889. It has proved 
a valuable link between the students and the University 
authorities, and an important means of furthering the 
educational interests of the students and of promoting their 
social life and esprit de corps. 

The ultimate tribunal and court of appeal in University 
matters is the Scottish Universities Committee of the Privy 
Council. It consists of the Lord President of the Privy 
Council, the Lord Justice General, the Lord Justice Clerk, 
the Lord Advocate, the Chancellors and Rectors of the four 
Universities, and one or two other members. It advises the 
King on all matters on which he may consult it, such as the 
passing or rejecting of all ordinances, the founding of new 
chairs, and the affiliating of colleges to the Universities. 

For the attainment of full success Universities, even more 
than other institutions, must have the largest measure of 
individual liberty. Unfortunately, the Act of 1889 and the 
ordinances drawn up by the Commissioners appointed by 
the Act bound the Universities rigidly together, so that one 
could make a forward move in its educational policy only by 
taking with it the other three. The organisation and curricula 
were made identical for all the Universities, and were laid 
down in minute detail in the ordinances. So cumbersome 
was the procedure prescribed in section 21 of the Act for 
passing a new ordinance, or altering or revoking an existing 
one, that it was well-nigh as difficult to do any of these things 
as to pass a Bill through Parliament. Under present arrange- 
ments, when a University Court prepares an ordinance it 
must submit it in draft for the opinion of the Senatus 
Academicus and the General Council. The ordinance is then 
readjusted, if necessary, and communicated to the other 
three Courts. If these consider that the interests of their 
University would be adversely affected by the passing of the 
ordinance, they intimate their dissent to the Court con- 
cerned and also to His Majesty in Council. The King refers 
the matter to the Scottish Universities Committee of the 
Privy Council for a report. The ordinance has also to lie on 
the table of both Houses of Parliament, and either House 
may present within twelve weeks an address to His Majesty 
praying him to withhold his assent. If this is not done, it is 
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lawful for His Majesty in Council to declare his approval of 
the ordinance. 

It will be seen that the procedure just outlined is fruitful 
in opportunities of delay, if not of obstruction, and that little 
change can be made in a Scottish University unless there is 

ractical unanimity of all parties concerned. Human nature 
ing what it is, we know how seldom that can be expected. 
Instead of submitting an ordinance to each of the other 
Courts in the manner prescribed, a better plan would appear 
to be to submit it to a small inter-University body of the 
nature of a joint committee or council, and then ordinances 
after passing such a body would go forward to the Privy 
Council as agreed documents. A joint committee of this kind 
would be useful not only for dealing with ordinances, but for 
considering matters affecting the University system as a 
whole, for maintaining uniformity of standard in the same 
degrees, for co-ordinating the activities of the Universities, 
for developing specialisation of function in them, and for 
preventing unnecessary overlapping arising from the institu- 
tion of small faculties or departments to do the same work 
in each of the Universities. These are the days of amalgama- 
tions for national purposes, and by co-operation in some such 
way as has been suggested the Scottish University system 
might be made to provide, with a minimum of expenditure, 
a comprehensive and complete scheme of higher learning 
for the whole country. 

Indeed, the Universities Act of 1889 contemplated the 
institution of an inter-University body of this kind. Section 
14 of the Act gave the Commissioners powers “ to establish 
a General University Court of the four Universities, with a 
view to taking in review the general interests of the Univer- 
sities, especially in regard to degrees and examinations, and 
with the duty of reporting to Her Majesty on new ordinances, 
or changes in existing ordinances, affecting all or any of the 
Universities, and with power to report to the Secretary for 
Scotland on matters connected with the Universities upon 
which they may deem it of importance to represent their 
views, or upon subjects which may be specially referred to 
them by the Secretary for Scotland.” The Commissioners, 
for some reason, did not deem it expedient to issue an 
ordinance establishing a General University Court. On 
several occasions in recent years the four Courts, of their 
own initiative, have sent representatives to joint conferences, 
and the results that have been obtained, and the better 
understanding and spirit of accommodation that have resulted 
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from the conferences, seem to show that there is room for a 
statutory body of the kind provided for in the Act. 

Only three other provisions of the Act of 1889 may be 
mentioned, as they gave rise to changes of great importance 
in the University system :— 

(1) The length of the University session was extended to 
twenty-five teaching weeks spread over ten months from 
October to July. Till then it had been possible, and indeed 
fairly common, for students of good ability but limited means 
to attend the University from October to April, and during 
the ensuing vacation of five months prepare themselves for 
their next classes, or engage in some form of work which 
would provide them with the means of paying their fees and 
board during the following session. There is no doubt that 
the long vacation between sessions encouraged a type of 
student not uncommon till then in the Scottish Universities ; 
but the reform introduced by the 1889 Act was necessary to 
raise the standard of the work done in the Universities ; and 
since that date additional means have been found, as we 
shall see, of assisting needy and deserving students. 

(2) Another reform in the same direction was the institu- 
tion of a Universities preliminary examination. The Act 
empowered the Commissioners to require students to pass 
such an examination “ either on entering the University, or 
as a preliminary condition of entering on a course of study 
for a degree in any faculty, or of both such examinations.” 
The Commissioners adopted the second course. They insti- 
tuted the examination only after careful consideration. 
They were unwilling, they said, to exclude the deserving 
type of student, sometimes from the poorest classes of the 
community, who had been such an admirable feature of the 
Scottish Universities, and who had not had an opportunity 
at school of preparing for a University course, either because 
they had made up their minds to proceed to the University 
after they had been working for a time at some other avoca- 
tion, or because they came from districts of the country not 
yet provided with good secondary schools. To assist such 
students in their preparation for the preliminary examination 
after they had entered the University, the Commissioners 
retained the junior classes (non-qualifying) in such subjects 
as Latin, Greek, and Mathematics; but no student could 
enter upon a graduation course till the preliminary examina- 
tion had been passed. In instituting the examination the 
Commissioners used words that do not seem to have weighed 
sufficiently with those who have come after them. They 
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said: ‘*‘ We believe this to be the best arrangement that 
could be made in the present condition of secondary education 
in Scotland. But we should think it far from satisfactory if 
it were to be regarded as final and permanent. The object 
of all such arrangements should be to secure that, before he 
begins his University course, a boy should have been for a 
certain number of years under good and trained teaching. 
This cannot be secured by a mere examination. . . . In this 
respect, therefore, the regulations we have framed may be 
usefully revised when good secondary schools have been 
made available throughout Scotland. But at present we 
must be content to guard the graduation classes by an 
examination test irrespective of school training.” 

These are words of sound educational doctrine, but for 
thirty-four years the preliminary examinations have been 
continued practically unaltered, although they have been 
acknowledged to be out of harmony with changes that have 
taken place in the work of the schools on the one hand, and 
in the requirements of the Universities on the other. The 
degree course in Arts in all the Universities underwent 
radical reform in 1907, but still the preliminary examination 
remained the same. After long controversy an ordinance 
was passed in 1918 establishing a new Universities Entrance 
Board with powers to frame new regulations for admission 
to graduation courses in any faculty. For some seven years 
the Board has been able to make little headway, largely 
because of the irreconcilable demands of multifarious bodies 
outside—the four Courts, Senates, and General Councils of 
the Universities, and all concerned in secondary schools, 
whether as governors or teachers. The Board, after some 
four attempts, has succeeded in passing Regulations, to come 
into force on February 1, 1927, for a general test of fitness 
for admission to a graduation course in any faculty in a 
Scottish University. It remains to be seen whether the 
Senates, collectively or individually, will superimpose upon 
this examination, as they have the power to do under the 
ordinance of 1918, additional tests for admission to any 
particular faculty or class. If they do, no doubt they will 
take care that any conditions they lay down do not conflict 
in principle with those of the leaving certificate of the 
Scottish Education Department, which, after all, determines, 
in the main, the work of the secondary schools. 

(8) The graduation courses in all the faculties except 
Divinity were reorganised. In Arts the reign of the once 
sacred seven—Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
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sophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and English—was brought 
to an end in 1892 by an ordinance of the Commissioners 
appointed under the 1889 Act. With a view to making the 
curriculum more adaptable to individual tastes and aptitudes, 
and to encouraging more specialised study in certain subjects, 
an elaborate system of options was introduced. Also the new 
conditions for graduation were made the same in all the 
Universities. But in 1907 an ordinance was passed allowing 
each University to frame its own degree courses in Arts. 
Edinburgh reduced the number of separate subjects for the 
ordinary degree from seven to five, ‘‘ of which two shall be 
studied for two academic years . . . provided that it shall 
be in the power of the Senatus, with the approval of the 
University Court, to reckon courses in two cognate subjects 
as two courses in one subject.” Unfortunately, much of the 
good that might have accrued from the concentration on 
fewer subjects was lost by allowing a very wide choice of 
“cognates” and “options.” It has been contended, and 
justly, that the M.A. degree has lost in consequence much 
of its distinctive character, and further that some of the 
courses of study by which it may be taken are of doubtful 
educational value. It has been suggested by some that 
existing defects might be remedied by restricting students 
to a choice not of subjects but of curricula, each so drafted 
as to be of sound educational content and offer no “ soft 
options.”” They suggest that each curriculum should have a 
predominant characteristic, such as classical, literary, lin- 
guistic, mathematical, or historical, the basal subjects in 
each case being fixed, while a certain amount of choice would 
be allowed to the others. The Universities are alive to the 
necessities of the case, and no doubt they will soon place 
their Arts degree beyond the reach of reasonable criticism.! 

A recent Act, that of 1922, has effected three important 
reforms in the northern Universities. Prior to that date the 
arrangements for the superannuation of principals and pro- 
fessors were totally inadequate, and no provision whatever 
was made for pensions to the large body of lecturers. Under 
the powers conferred upon them by the Act mentioned, the 
Courts have arranged that all professors appointed after the 
passing of the Act and all lecturers will come under the same 
system of pensions, namely, the Federated Superannuation 
Scheme, by which the beneficiary contributes annually 5 per 


1 The Universities are stirring in the matter at the present moment 
June 1926). Edinburgh University is taking steps to make important 
changes in its Arts curriculum. 
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cent. and the University 10 per cent. of his salary. As the 
scheme is in operation in all the Universities and many 
colleges in the United Kingdom, it will allow greater freedom 
to a professor or lecturer to pass from one sphere of work to 
another. 

Again, until 1922 a principal or professor might remain 
in his post as long as he chose, or until the University could 
afford him a superannuation allowance from its limited funds 
for the purpose. There was no need for a continuance of this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs after superannuation had been 
put on a proper basis ; accordingly, the 1922 Act gave power 
to each University Court to fix an age limit at which principals 
and professors appointed after the Act came into force must 
retire, and an age limit for all the other members of the 
teaching staffs. The limit fixed by the different Universities 
varies from 70 to 75 in the case of principals, and from 65 
to 70 for the other members of the staffs. 

The third reform under the Act was the improvement of 
the status of the readers and lecturers, who form something 
like four-fifths of the whole teaching force of the Scottish 
Universities. They were now admitted for the first time as 
members, ex officiis, of the General Council of the University 
in which they were teaching. In consequence of their 
numbers they could not all be made members of their Faculty 
or of the Senatus, but the Courts were given power to admit 
a certain number of them to these bodies. Further, as the 
Senatus or the Council may send them as assessors to the 
University Court, the way is now open for lecturers to take 
their due place in all the administrative functions of their 
University. ‘ 


In considering the position as we find it in the Scottish 
Universities it is natural to compare them with their sister 
Universities south of the border. Even on a cursory glance, 
one cannot fail to be struck by the large number of Uni- 
versities in Scotland relatively to the population, and by their 
equable distribution, which places them within easy reach of 
students from all parts of the country. Until 1860, when 
King’s College and Marischal College were united, Aberdeen 
had as many Universities to herself as had to serve for the 
whole of England and Wales. This large supply of the 
University element has had a great influence in stimulating 
the intellectual appetency of the Scottish people. 

The expenses of a University education in Scotland have 
probably doubled within the last generation, but even yet 
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they are considerably less than in the institutions of like age 
in England. In Scotland the class fees for an ordinary M.A. 
course amount to about £16 per annum, and in addition to 
this the student has to maintain himself during the teaching 
session of twenty-five weeks. Many students are getting an 
education at one of these northern Universities for a total 
outlay per session of considerably less than £100, whereas 
tuition and residence in one of the great English Universities 
cost not less than three times that figure. 

As a result of these two factors, accessibility and cheap- 
ness, to which should probably be added a third—the belief 
of the average parent in the benefits of a University education 
—it is the case that Scotland can compare favourably with 
any country in respect of the proportion of its inhabitants 
of all ranks attending the Universities. When the Argyll 
Commission on Scottish Education reported in 1867 it stated 
that 16 per cent. of the students attending the Universities 
were sons of artisans and skilled labourers. The percentage 
of men and women students from working-class homes 
seeking a general University education is hardly less to-day, 
and the Universities are still democratic in the best sense. 
Every possible assistance is given to deserving and necessitous 
students. In addition to a large number of University 
bursaries and scholarships open to competition, the Edu- 
cation (Scotland) Acts of 1908 and 1918 empower education 
authorities to grant maintenance allowances to students 
from their area attending a University. Further, the 
Carnegie University Trust devotes, as we have already said, 
some £60,000 per annum towards paying a part—about one- 
half—of the University fees of students who make application 
and are natives of the country. It is estimated that as many 
as 70 per cent. of all the University students from Scotland 
are assisted by the Trust in this way. 

These are points of comparison that appear to be on the 
whole favourable to Scotland, but there is a debit side of the 
account. In the first place, there is less individual instruction 
in the Scottish Universities and more lecturing to large 
classes than in the older English Universities. Generally 
speaking, it is the case that in most of the faculties except 
Medicine and Science it is possible to get a degree by simply 
attending lectures, doing well in the class examinations, and 
passing the written degree examinations in the subjects. 
The Universities are fully alive to the advantages of individual 
instruction, but they are hampered by the lack of endowments 
like those of Oxford and Cambridge for the support of a 
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tutorial system. With the resources at present at their 
command, the Scottish Universities are meeting the situation 
to the best of their ability by devoting a certain number of 
class meetings each week—generally three—to lectures, and 
the remainder to meeting in groups for tutorial purposes. 

The Universities in Scotland suffer from the further 
disability of having relatively few endowments for research 
fellowships, and consequently there is less research or post- 
graduate study in them than in the great English Uni- 
versities. In spite of their handicaps in this respect, the 
northern Universities are doing a great deal to encourage 
advanced studies, and each year many post-graduate students 
earn various doctorate degrees for original contributions to 
higher learning. The Carnegie University Trust, too, does 
much to foster research by awarding about £18,000 a year, 
partly as scholarships and fellowships to select graduates 
who devote themselves exclusively to special study and 
research, and partly as payments to part-time researchers 
who are also part-time University lecturers or assistants to 
professors. 

But while study and research are the chief they are not 
the only functions of a University. There are other things 
almost as important as formal education in the life of a 
student. For complete training, the social no less than the 
intellectual side of his nature has to be cultivated. Study 
and hard reading there must be, but one of the great things 
one gets at a University is “‘ the impact of young mind upon 
young mind,” and the communion of kindred and eager 
spirits. So Universities, in these days, must make full pro- 
vision for social intercourse and ‘corporate life in common 
rooms, gymnasia, playing-fields, and students’ unions with 
their recreation-rooms and common dining-halls. In these 
respects, and in the matter of residential halls, the Scottish 
Universities can hardly vie, as yet, with the older English 
Universities, but they are making rapid headway. They are 
developing, not along the lines of the residential collegiate 
system of Oxford and Cambridge, but of hostels with adjacent 
playing-fields outside the University grounds. The Carnegie 
Trust is giving most valuable assistance to the movement. 
Recently it gave a grant of £20,000 to St. Andrews Uni- 
versity to help in erecting hostels for men students, half that 
sum to Edinburgh University for hostels for men and women 
students in addition to a previous loan, and £20,000 to 
Aberdeen University towards a Men Students’ Union. 
Newman, speaking of the part a University should play 
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in the educational system of a country, said: “ It aims at 
raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the 
public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying 
true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to 
popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to 
the ideas of the age, at refining the intercourse of private 
life. . . . It shows a man how to accommodate himself to 
others, how to throw himself into their state of mind, how to 
bring before them his own, how to influence them, how to 
come to an understanding with them ... .” It may justly 
be claimed for the Scottish Universities that they are ful- 
filling these wide demands as successfully as the Universities 
in any country. But to perform to the full extent the aims 
set forth by Newman, the Universities, not only in Scotland 
but in all lands, must do more for those who desire education 
of a University character, not for the sake of degrees or pro- 
fessional qualifications, but simply from an interest in the 
higher things of the mind, and who can afford to be only 
part-time students while continuing to follow their ordinary 
avocations. Past experience and the success that has 
attended the University Tutorial Classes of the Workers’ 
Educational Association in England and Scotland show that 
there is a genuine and fairly widespread demand among 
workers for education of a University standard. 

The Adult Education Committee, presided over by the 
late Master of Balliol, recommended in its final Report in 
1919 the establishment, as part of our national system of 
education, of University Departments of Extra-Mural Adult 
Education to be maintained by specific grants-in-aid by the 
Treasury. The present may not be a suitable time for 
increasing the burdens, on any large scale, on the national 
Exchequer, but the Universities in Scotland are ready to 
meet demands upon them in the direction indicated when 
they are granted the means of doing so. As a distinguished 
Professor has said, they are willing to respond, as far as they 
can, to the nation’s needs and to widen their clientéle by going 
out to meet it if it cannot come to them. 


ALEX. MORGAN. 


EDINBURGH. 
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A CASE AGAINST “Q.” 
THe Rev. E. W. LUMMIS, D.D. 


IN this article I propose to use, for the sake of brevity, the 
terms ‘“ Mark,” “* Matthew ” and “ Luke” for the Synoptic 
Gospels and for their authors. 

In the January number of the Hisperr Journau Mr 
J. M. C. Crum defines “ Q,” accurately and fairly, as follows : 
“it isaname .. . given to a document which, it is thought, 
once existed . . . whose contents are to be inferred from 
such passages in St Matthew and St Luke as closely resemble 
one another, and do not owe this resemblance to their both 
being copies of St Mark.” In other words, it is a hypothetical 
document, imagined as necessary to account for a real fact, 
namely, that Luke often agrees, both in matter and words, 
with Matthew, not only when both are paraphrasing Mark, 
but also in other places. 

Mr Crum writes that “scholars cannot be accused of 
undue haste in adopting” the “ Q”’-hypothesis, “ for it is 
now ninety years since Lachmann suggested that ‘St 
Matthew ’ has made use of two originals, (1) St Mark’s Gospel, 
and (2) a Collection of Sayings of Jesus.”” These words might 
suggest that after long rumination critics had at last, quite 
recently, adopted “ Q”’; whereas “‘ Q” has been the darling 
dogma of most New Testament critics for more than a 
generation. Moreover, a second source (besides Mark) for 
Matthew is a concept quite distinct from “ Q.” 

The reference to Lachmann, however, is by no means 
irrelevant. When Lachmann was two years old, in 1795, 
F. A. Wolf published his Prolegomena to Homer. Lachmann’s 
schooldays were filled with the Wolfian controversy. In the 
decade 1880-1840, when he was already a scholar of note, the 
duel between Wolf and Nitzsch was raging. The world of 
learning had seized on a new idea, and was ransacking all 
ancient epics and chronicles for yet more ancient sources. 


The great word Quelle resounded in every German university. 
755 
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The workers in this new field of research were known as “ the 
School of Lachmann.” The general influence of this school 
has been more than salutary. It has called new worlds of 
scholarship into being. Incidentally, too, it has discovered 
an imposing array of mare’s nests. 

Good and had work was done in various regions of 
literature, from the Niebelungenlied to the Old Testament. 
It was not to be expected that the Gospels should escape. 

Griesbach, however, and the Tiibingen school at first 
followed a false scent. Regarding Mark as the last of the 
Synoptics, they tried to represent that writing as a com- 
pressed harmony of Matthew and Luke. Other critics 
demonstrated that to treat Mark as a source both for Matthew 
and for Luke, rather than as a conflation of the two, made a 
much more plausible theory. 

In 1882 Schleiermacher (probably misunderstanding 
Papias) took the view that the original work of St Matthew 
was merely a collection of the Lord’s sayings. Seizing on 
this, Weisse, in 1888, became the originator of what is now 
the ““Q” hypothesis. He assumed that both Matthew and 
Luke had two and the same sources, which they independently 
combined—namely, Mark and the “ Logia”’ of St Matthew. 

We no longer speak of the Logia. That particular step of 
the ladder has been kicked away. It is, indeed, obvious that 
since some narrative notices which do not appear in Mark are 
common to Matthew and Luke, no “ Q”’ will be satisfactory 
that does not contain them. But the original fallacy, with 
nearly a century of prescription to countenance it, is not only 
still current, but predominant, and exceedingly impatient 
of contradiction. 

That fallacy is, indeed, more nakedly fallacious than ever 
since it lost its one rag, the Matthean Logia. It may be 
phrased in this way :— 


** There is a common element, both of matter and of 
language, between Mark and Matthew: we account for 
it by the hypothesis that one of the two writers was 
acquainted with the other. 

“ There is a similar common element, both of matter 
and of language, between Mark and Luke: we account 
for it by the hypothesis that one of the two writers was 
acquainted with the other. 

“‘ There is a similar common element, both of matter 
and of language, between Matthew and Luke: and we 
firmly refuse to admit that such a common element can 
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possibly be accounted for by the hypothesis that one of 
the two writers was acquainted with the other ! ” 


The baldness of this perverse reasoning was, in 1838, 
covered by two different influences, the one general, the other 
specific. In general, the disciples of Lachmann were always 
seeking, in any document not obviously homogeneous, for 
sources, and a new source was a scholar’s chief joy. In 
particular, this Synoptic Problem had heen regarded, for 
some time, in a way which associated Matihew and Luke ; 
at first Mark had been looked on as a compendium of Matthew 
and Luke, and more recently as a source of Matthew and Luke ; 
still thinking in terms of Matthew and Luke, Weisse proposed 
to posit another source for that pair of gospels. No doubt 
the symmetry of the conception shed a certain charm. 
To-day, however, when the dependence of Luke on Matthew 
has been proven in published work, and the “ Logia of St 
Matthew ”’ is not accepted in Schleiermacher’s sense, it is 
difficult to understand why so many critics refuse to read or 
listen to a word against the dogma known as “ Q.”’ 

One false step led to another. It was soon perceived that 
““Q”—that unnecessary, and therein vicious hypothesis— 
would not account for the residuary community of Matthew 
and Luke, because much of that community was to be found 
in those parts of the gospels that were a paraphrase of Mark. 
So another z had to be invented, namely, a “ Corrected 
Mark.” ‘“‘ Two sister copies of St Mark’s Gospel [second 
recension] might quite easily have been brought thither [to 
Cesarea or Antioch], or from St Luke’s copy another may 
have been made, which fell into the hands of the compiler 
of the First Gospel ” (Oxford Studies of the Synoptic Problem, 
p. 24). In justice to Dr Sanday’s critical conscience some 
other words of his, on the same page, must be quoted: “ It 
was a recension perpetuated in just those two copies, but 
which after giving birth to them came to an abrupt end. 
It is a remarkable fact that those two copies should have been 
so like each other, and it puts us upon questions which we are 
not able to answer.” 

It is impossible to describe in a short article all the 
hypotheses that have been projected to buttress the “Q” 
theory. But I will briefly recount Dr Stanton’s series. 

After adopting “‘ Corrected Mark”? Dr Stanton reminds 
us that ‘“‘ undesigned agreement” between Matthew and 
Luke might come about by mere coincidence. He then (to 
accredit “* Q”’) calls upon “ Q” itself: perhaps the language 
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of “ Q” had an effect on both Matthew and Luke, so that 
they sometimes used it in paraphrasing Mark, and hit on 
identical phrases—especially where Mark and “Q” were 
parallel. The fallacy of this circular reasoning must have 
reached his subconsciousness, for he next calls into being 
‘other documents,” and scraps of “ oral tradition,” which 
may have come to the knowledge both of Matthew and Luke. 
But all these things together will not account for Luke’s 
knowledge of Matthew’s language, so that Dr Stanton 
invades another field of speculation. He sets up a theory 
that copyists of manuscripts of the gospels may have assimi- 
lated Matthew to Luke, or Luke to Matthew, very freely 
in early days; but not Mark to either Matthew or Luke, 
and neither Matthew nor Luke to Mark, because (hypothesis 
number seven) Mark was less copied in that period. 

Of all these hypotheses there is only one that stands on 
firm ground, that of undesigned coincidence. It is quite true 
that in making slight stylistic changes in Mark’s text both 
Matthew and Luke would be very likely, now and again, to 
coincide. Perhaps, however, Dr Stanton did not know that 
a department of mathematics is concerned with “ proba- 
bility ’” and will enable us to judge whether the coincidences 
of Matthew and Luke in their Marcan paraphrases are likely, 
or unlikely, to be merely fortuitous ; in other words, whether 
we ought or ought not to infer that one of the two writers was 
acquainted with the work of the other. 

For instance, one of the commonest coincidences of Luke 
with Matthew against Mark is the use of the conjunction dé 
where Mark uses xai. There are in Mark, in the Triple 
Tradition, 401 instances of xai at the beginning of a clause 
(or of a sub-clause with a verb) where 5€ would be as much 
or more in place than xai. Matthew changes Mark’s xai 
into dé 79 times, Luke 104 times. Now nobody would attach 
the slightest importance to any single coincidence of this 
sort ; but the numbers are large enough to enable us to work 
out the probable number of accidental coincidences, on the 
assumption that no influence was exercised by either evange- 
list on the other. It works out between 20 and 21, so that the 
expectation is 20 or 21. (I confirmed this result by two 
experiments, in each of which my two helpers made indepen- 
dent alterations, one to the number of 79, the other to that 
of 104, out of 401. The coincidence in the first trial was 22, 
in the second 20.) But the actual coincidence of Matthew 
and Luke in substituting 5¢ for Mark’s xai is 46, more than 
double the expectation based on fortuitous coincidence. 
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Wishing to know something more—namely, what were the 
chances against so many as 46 coincidences in a random choice 
of 79 and another of 104 out of 401—I employed two excellent 
mathematicians, at Cambridge, to work out that problem. 
The answer was: At least 4,000,000,000:1. In default of 
any evidence for “‘ Corrected Mark,” the acquaintance of 
one evangelist with the other’s work must be regarded as 
proven. 

Luke also writes 5¢ at every place where Matthew uses 
tore (then) in narrative to begin a clause, and in all seven 
places where Matthew has a phrase like “ on that day,” “ at 
that time,” “in that hour,” or “‘ while he was yet speaking,” 
with asyndeton. Against the significance of these 16 instances 
even the ghostly hand of ‘‘ Corrected Mark ”’ is impotent. 

Most tests of this kind are intricate, and make dry reading. 
This which ensues is, however, not very difficult to follow, 
and has a rather amusing appendix. To express “ he said ”’ 

r ‘‘ they said ” Mark often uses a colloquial term for which 
Matthew, or Luke, or both, substitute the sound and accept- 
able word «ize or ciwav. Mark himself uses this good word 
26 times, and Matthew takes it over from Mark 15 times; 
Matthew also uses it 33 times where it is not found in Mark. 
Luke has a slightly greater preference for this word than 
Matthew (68 : 48, which equals 17:12). These facts estab- 
lish the mathematical probability that if Luke was acquainted 
with Matthew’s text, and not otherwise, Matthew and he will 
coincide in the use of this word about 26 times. And, in fact, 
Luke does adopt the word exactly 26 times from Matthew. 

Here follows the appendix. Many (if not most) theolo- 
gians are unable to appreciate the law of probability. They 
are often, in fact, indignant at the introduction of such a 
peremptory thing as a mathematical argument into their 
guessing-game. A rigid measure ought not, they maintain, 
to be applied to an elastic material. But the value of the 
mathematical check is that it defines the degree of elasticity 
in the material. It disposes of the contention “ Since this 
material is elastic, we may stretch it as far as we please.” 

For once I am going to indulge these foes of mathematical 
logic. ‘‘ How can you,” they cry, “‘ base any conclusion on 
the use of such a word—such a normal, obvious, almost 
inevitable word—as cizev or elzay ?”’ 

Let it be granted that the word really is normal, obvious, 
certain to be frequently used in any record containing con- 
versation Then this must be the least likely of words to 
require or to suffer alteration by a redactor working on a 
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source. Suppose, now, that we knew that Luke in the Triple 
Tradition had used either Mark or Matthew as a source, but 
we did not know which. A simple and effective test would 
be supplied by this word. We should inquire in how great a 
proportion of instances Luke retained, or coincided with, an 
elev or elav in Mark, and again in Matthew. The Gospel 
with which Luke agreed most often in this respect would 
reveal itself as that which, most probably, had been his 
source. There are 26 examples of eliwev or clay in Mark, 
and in 17 of his parallels Luke also has the same word. In 
Matthew there are 48 examples, and 36 coincidences with 
Luke. But 17 : 26 is a smaller ratio than 36:48. That is to 
say, the more we emphasise the inevitability of «ize, the 
more certainly we reach the conclusion that Luke’s acquaint- 
ance with Matthew is more probable than his acquaintance 
with Mark But we know that Luke was acquainted with 
Mark. An acquaintance of Luke with Matthew is therefore 
extremely probable. 

Such tests as these, dealing with abundant trifles, are 
really the most cogent in determining questions of com- 
munity. But to most people they are not the most im- 

ressive. A greater effect is produced by a comparison, for 
instance, of Mark vi. 31-34, Matt. xiv. 18, 14, and Luke ix. 
10, 11. Matthew’s parallel to Mark is about half its length, 
and Luke’s is as short as Matthew’s Matthew copies, and 
Luke paraphrases, Mark’s phrase about Jesus seeing a great 
crowd, and pitying them. The context is the same. But 
Luke takes from Matthew the word “ withdrew” (with a 
change of prefix, vreyapqoev for aveyopyoer), the phrase “ the 
crowds followed him,” and the notice of a general healing 
(with a reminiscence of Matthew’s wording) ; and Luke takes 
from Mark the notice that “ the crowds ” (where Mark says 
““many”’) recognised Jesus (Mark has éyywoav, Luke the 
participle yvovres: the R.V. “ perceiving” in Luke is a 
blunder). Where can we find room for a “‘ Corrected Mark ” ? 
It is obvious that Luke had both Mark and Matthew before 
him. Yet again at xxiii. 24 Luke’s érégwoxer recalls émipwckod 
in Matthew xxviii. 1, which has no origin in Mark; Luke’s 
aotTparrovoy in xxiv. 4comes from dorpamy in Matthew xxviii. 
3: there is no hint of it in Mark. Another instance of Luke’s 
knowledge both of Mark and Matthew appears in Luke after 
the Stilling of the Storm. Mark writes (iv. 41) “ they feared 
exceedingly, and said...” ; Matthew writes (viii. 27) 
“they marvelled, saying .. . ”; and Luke (viii. 25) writes 
‘being afraid they marvelled, saying . . . ” Here, too, is a 
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clear example of conflation, in Luke, of the text of Mark and 
Matthew. 

The case against “ Corrected Mark” is germane to the 
case against “ Q,”’ because “‘Q” will not work without its 
help. But it is time to come to grips with “ Q ”’ itself. 

This imaginary document will not do the work for which 
it was invented unless it accounts for the non-Marcan com- 
munity of Luke and Matthew in the Baptism, the Tempta- 
tion, and certain other passages to which Mark presents a 
parallel. But when the common non-Marcan passages are 
detached it is at once to be seen that they cannot have stood 
in any document without connecting links, and the links 
which are logically required are precisely those which appear 
in due place in Matthew and Luke. These links, however, 
appear also in Mark. Hence it is held that Mark was 
acquainted with “ Q,” and that in these places his work 
represents a “ mutilation ’’ or abridgment of “ Q.”” (Wernle, 
on the other hand, holds that Mark’s acquaintance with “ Q” 
is shown by the skill with which Mark avoids using the matter 
already used in “ Q.”’) Canon Streeter regards it as estab- 
lished “‘ beyond reasonable doubt, that Mark was familiar 
with ‘Q’.” Now it can also be shown beyond reasonable 
doubt that the passage which occurs in Matthew iv. 23-25 
was made use of by Luke in his paraphrase of certain Marcan 
notices; and also that this passage is, in Matthew, a sum- 
mary of those same Marcan notices. If ‘‘ Q” is to work, this 
passage, since it was known both to Matthew and to Luke, 
and is non-Marcan, must have appeared in “Q.” That is to 
say, ““Q” must have contained a Synopsis of certain con- 
secutive passages in Mark. 

We obtain the curious result that Mark was familiar with 
“Q,” and “Q” was skilfully avoided in Mark’s supple- 
mentary work; but this supplementary work of Mark was 
at the same time a basis for a passage in “Q.” One is 
reminded of Baron Munchausen sitting on his horse while he 
lifts it by its ears out of the bog. The “ Q” hypothesis lands 
us in an absurdity. 

My grudge against “Q”’ is this, that it inaugurated a 
vicious fashion in New Testament scholarship. Instead of 
obcying the tenor of facts that lay before them, scholars have 
taken to calling up imaginary documents out of the unknown. 
There is not the slightest scrap of evidence for “‘ Q,” or for 
** Corrected Mark,” or for Dr Stanton’s “ other documents ” 
which served as sources both for Matthew and for Luke, or 
for such special selective assimilation as he posits in the 
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ancestral manuscripts of the New Testament. Such facile 
fabrications, invented to evade the clear suggestion of the 
actual texts as we have them, are a sin against learning. Nor 
can I understand the grounds of the obstinate refusal of 


divines to admit—in face of overwhelming evidence—that 


Luke was accuainted with Matthew. 
The reasons offered for denial are perfunctory and unreal. 


‘“* Tf Luke had known Matthew, he would not have omitted 


so much of Matthew’s text.’”’ How can we be sure of that ? 
Luke knew Mark, and omitted much. One good general 
reason for omission is that, even as it stands, Luke is the 
longest of the gospels. When his omissions from Matthew 
are considered in detail a good Lucan reason for omission can 
often be perceived. “If Luke had known Matthew, he 
would not have transposed the setting of his Sayings of Jesus.” 
Why should we so underrate the intelligence of Luke? He 
had Mark before him, and he must have perceived, as clearly 
as we do, that when Mark mentions a discourse Matthew 
takes occasion to insert a series of Sayings. Luke is not 
bound to infer that those Sayings were spoken at that par- 
ticular time, or at that time only. “ But Luke often gives 
us a different version of a Saying or a notice in Matthew.” 
Why not, since he knew a different version, and preferred it ? 
Both Matthew and Luke depart from the representation in 
Mark: are we to infer that they did not know Mark? In 
any case, the underlying assumption is fatal to “ Q,” for it 
implies that if Matthew and Luke were both based on “ Q” 
there would be no difference in their wording. ‘“ Ah! we 
dodge that, by positing ‘ Q,’ for Luke and ‘ Q,’ for Matthew.” 
That is to say, murder on the stage is forbidden, but murder 
behind the scenes is admissible: a transcriber of “ Q” may 
vary from the text before him (perhaps because he is an 
imaginary transcriber of an imaginary document), but no 
such liberty can be permitted to a real evangelist. 

These weak and question-begging objections are routed by 
the positive phenomena of order in the passages in Luke which 
are taken from Matthew. Luke accepts 215 Mattheean verses. 

A series of these, in Matthew’s exact order, to the extent 
of 98 verses, runs through Luke. Luke, however, is not a 
slavish copyist ; for instance, in Matthew v. 39b-48 (‘‘ Love 
your enemies ”’) he omits verse 41, and slightly transposes 
the order of the rest, in order to make the passage more con- 
tinuous and forcible. If we allow for this, the series com- 
prises 122 verses of Matthew—more than a half, nearly four- 
sevenths of the common non-Marcan matter. 
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When this series is left out of account we perceive a second 
series, of 33 Mattheean verses, running through Luke, in 
which two verses only are slightly displaced. This accounts 
for considerably more than a third of the residuary common 
matter. 

These two series being eliminated, a third emerges, taken 
from Matthew’s tenth chapter: 15 verses in exact order. 
(Three more verses follow in true order, Mat. xi. 12, 13 and 
xvii. 20b, but the place of each of these may be accidental.) 

Taking the three series together, the number of verses in 
them which follow Matthew’s order exactly is 144, two-thirds 
of the whole; Matthew’s order is followed substantially in 
170 verses. 

Outside these series there are other verses which imply 
Luke’s acquaintance with Matthew’s order: a verse placed 
in the same Marcan context that Matthew chose, verses which 
occur twice in Matthew, and have their sequel attached, for 
literary reasons, in one instance to the earlier, in another to 
the later appearance of the verse, where Matthew’s choice 
was inverse. And there are five more verses (Mat. x. 2-11, 
16-19) which could not possibly stand with their congeners 
in Luke x., because they refer to the Baptist as alive. 

Omitting these five verses, we find evidence of Luke’s 
acquaintance with Matthew’s order in 176 verses out of 210. 

Almost all this Matthean matter is contained in the two 
great insertions, in which Luke suspends his Marcan parallel : 
they consist almost wholly of Matthzan and peculiar matter. 
And the Matthean matter is arranged by Luke in sequences. 

I ask for close attention to what I am about to say. 

Luke’s sequence (a) consists of Matthzean matter which 
appears in Matthew before a certain point A: Mat. xii. 15. 

So also does sequence (f). 

Sequence (y) consists of Matthean matter from between 
A and another point B: Mat. xiii. 1. 

Sequences (5) and (¢) consist exclusively of matter which 
appears in Matthew after a point D: Mat. xix. 13. 

The matter taken from between B and C (Mat. xviii. 4) 
is very slight and disconnected, cannot form a sequence, and 
is fitted in piece-wise where possible. 

The whole of the matter taken from between C and D is 
found in the “ disturbed area” (Luke xiv.—xvii.), and most 
of it appears as a sequence in Luke xvii. 1-4. 

In general, then, the disposition of Matthzan matter in 
Luke is determined by four fixed points in Matthew, A, B, 
C and D. And what are these points? They are the points 
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in Matthew corresponding to the two points in Mark at 
which Luke suspended, and the two points in Mark at which 
he resumed, his Marcan paraphrase. It follows that the fixed 
points in Matthew by which Luke regulates his disposition of 
Matthean matter are themselves fixed by Luke’s editorial 
work on Mark. The inference is inevitable that Luke made 
use of Mark and of Matthew concurrently. 

Of all the scholars who accept “Q” there is only one 
who takes honest account both of the extent and of the order 
of Matthzan matter in Luke: but he is a host in himself, 
our Corypheus, Dr Adolf von Harnack. I had completed 
the work which I have sketched above in 1907; in 1908 
appeared the English edition of Harnack’s Spriiche. On 
p. 180 of that work a series of conclusions are set out which, 
when taken seriatim and reduced to practice, present the 
text of ‘‘Q” in the order of Matthew and in the language of 
Matthew. Harnack does indeed sometimes question Mat- 
thew’s phrases, but only because he assumes (behind Matthew) 
a ‘“‘Q,” which cannot be supposed to have used Matthew’s 
characteristic forms of speech. But “‘Q” must not be 
assumed in order to prove its own existence. It is perfectly 
clear, on Harnack’s own showing, that if “‘ Q ”’ is eliminated, 
and the text of Matthew alone is left as Luke’s basis for the 
Matthean matter in the Third Gospel, the appearance, the 
order and the language of that matter in Luke will be what 
it actually is. “‘Q”’ is a superfluous hypothesis. With “ Q” 
also “* Corrected Mark,” and all the other figments that have 
been devised to support “ Q,”’ retire into the nothingness out 
of which a too boldly speculative scholarship has called them. 

My purpose in attacking “Q” is not destructive, but 
constructive. Until these fallacious guesses have been cleared 
away, we shall never be able to find our way through the 
Synoptic Problem. But while it is very easy to give to airy 
nothings a local habitation (in Cesarea or Antioch) and a 
name (such as “ Q”’ or “ Corrected Mark ”’), the way of sane 
constructive theory is laborious. We must test all things, 
collect great stores of tiresome detail, analyse vocabularies, 
compare, contrast, collate, use every kind of minute scrutiny, 
and slowly and guardedly induce sound hypotheses, basing 
them broadly on ascertained facts. The minutie of such 
work are utterly out of place in such an article as this. But 
I will set out briefly, in conclusion, what I believe to be 
established. 

Luke has three (overlapping) vocabularies, one in his 
Marco-Matthean parallel, one in his peculiar matter in the 
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gospel, and one (which, for my purpose, need not be further 
analysed) in the Acts. The vocabulary of the peculiar 
matter is intermediate between that of his synoptic parallel 
and that of the Acts. This means that Luke first made his 
collation and version of Mark and Matthew, and some time 
later digested his peculiar matter (whatever may have been 
its origin) into the Marco-Matthzan framework. In so doing 
he disturbed that framework in ways that can be traced, and 
also made some omissions. 

The first edition of Luke was actually circulated. We can 
discern one very curious impact of that work on the text of 
Matthew. I have given for this first edition of Luke the 
symbol Lk,,. A large number of its readings are preserved 
in Codex D and its friends. 

Some years later, in the preparation of his second edition, 
Luke revised the wording of his earlier work, and thus it 
comes about that Syro-Latin variants are especially abundant 
in Luke’s Marco-Matthzan parallel. 

The Mark and the Matthew on which Luke worked were 
substantially the works that we have before us, but there 
are in our canonical Mark a number of notices and expressions 
which were not in the text on which Luke worked ; these are 
marked by a distinctive vocabulary, and a certain number of 
them can be traced to the influence of the second edition of 
Luke. It is, indeed, the most natural thing in the world that 
the poorest and shortest of the Gospels should have been 
enriched, here and there, from the opulence of the longest. 

Not all my work on this subject is printed. That which 
has appeared is (as an Oxford Magazine reviewer complained) 
uncommonly hard to read. But (in my view) the facts therein 
marshalled are sufficient to exhibit the fallacious superfluity 
of “Q” and “ Corrected Mark” and their satellites; but 
not, I need hardly say, to prevent their being still taught and 
accepted as established and fundamental truths. 


E. W. LUMMIS. 


Lypp, KEntT. 
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THE COMMENT OF AN UNLEARNED 
MAN. 


THOMAS CARTER, M.Inst.C.E., M.1.E.E. 


It is with great hesitation that I make this attempt to put into 
words some thoughts that have been growing more and more 
insistent in my mind lately, and have forcibly demanded 
expression since I read the H1sBERT Journat for April 1926. 
The hesitation arises from the fact that although my mind 
wanders (I hope not in the technical sense) amongst the 
subjects written of in the Hispert JournaL, I am quite 
untrained in them, and I shall probably be guilty of uttering 
thoughts so elementary as to be beneath notice, or of using 
words in a very obscure way. 

I am greatly occupied by the thought that old Omar 
expressed : 


“* Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about ; but evermore 
Came out by the same door as in I went.” 


Not only when young do we follow him nowadays: we peer 
into things all our lives ; like Thomas, we would put our finger 
into the print of the nails before we believe ; we tear the petals 
from the rose to find out what a rose is, and behold! it is a 
rose no more; in our armchair talks we settle questions of 
behaviour, morals, religion, and what you like, without trying 
very much afterwards to convert theory into practice. As 
at a public meeting it is far from easy to frame a resolution, 
still more difficult to secure agreement on it, and often almost 
impossible to convince the gathering that they must take 
steps to have it carried out, so things have come to the pass 
that brings a young friend of mine to bewail the fact that in 
the preaching of to-day (to take but one example) there is 
much talk of what we ought to be, but precious little of how 
to be it. 

766 
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Whither are we tending? Are we to sit round the fire 
discussing such questions as are the preoccupation of our 
day, while the weary ones of mankind grope blindly outside ? 
The noise we hear is of many things ; but in it is the roaring 
of the adversary, the devil, walking about seeking whom he 
may devour; and we, in the sluggishness that comes from a 
refusal to bathe in the light of the sun, may find it hard to 
escape his maw when he comes our way. 

We scarcely know ourselves what the questions we put 
really mean. An Deus sit? Does it ask whether God exists, 
or whether there is a God? Are not these two entirely 
different questions? If it is the first, there must be a clearly- 
known idea of what God is supposed to be: it is of no use 
to ask whether that exists of which we have no conception, 
and which, as in the first article in the April HIsBERT JOURNAL, 
we make no attempt to define. Two or One? Some will 
say two, and some will say one, until the end of the chapter— 
that is, on questions like this there will never be agreement 
while our vision is imperfect, and while, however far back from 
things we stand, we cannot see all round them. Christianity 
—Pagan or Scientific ? Why not, far more simply, Christianity 
—of Jesus or not of Jesus ? -I recall a story a minister told 
against himself many years ago. He had been telling a 
friend of all the books he had been reading, and how they 
raised this, that, and the other question, and how difficult it 
was to see it all clearly; and his friend asked, “‘ And have 
you read your Bible lately ?”” Which, indeed, he had not 
done. Is it possible for us to read the Bible in these days 
merely as a book, and not as a peg.for hanging disputations 
on? We are far too familiar with it; we know it almost by 
heart ; and its meaning escapes us. Perhaps the value of 
an article like that giving a conjectured reconstruction of 
‘““Q” lies in its putting things in a new order, which by its 
unfamiliarity makes us see the picture afresh. There, too, 
may lie the value of the modernised translations of the Bible, 
although somehow we do not always like the ordinariness of 
their language. 

I do not know whether it is so, but I have always 
thought of Professor George Jackson, D.D., as the George 
Jackson (grown, no doubt, a little older and perhaps more 
staid) who used to speak in the Synod Hall in Edinburgh on 
Sunday evenings thirty years ago and more to great multi- 
tudes, whom he moved greatly. I do not say, because I do 
not know, that he does not move men now in the same way ; 
I agree, too, that his article on the Holy Spirit is intensely 
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interesting, and would be intensely important also, if only 
it brought all men to his way, of thinking, which matters 
mainly because acceptance of its plea would simplify 
theology and free it from some of its incomprehensible meta- 
physics ; but I say most certainly that no such uplifting as 
came to me from hearing the George Jackson of the Synod 
Hall can ever come to me from the argumentation of the 
George Jackson who is a professor. Is it because of this kind 
of thing that young ministers and clergymen come out of 
their training-time with hearts as cold as ice, and with no 
message that will open the eyes of the blind? It may be the 
business of the philosopher to philosophise, and of the 
theologian to theologise; but when our religious leaders 
become lost in what seem mere by-ways to the waiting 
multitude, what then shall the people say ? 

One of the most illuminating stories in the whole Bible is 
that of the man born blind, told in the ninth chapter of St 
John’s Gospel. Here we have “ great argument about it and 
about ”?; but the man who was blind had found a new door 
to come out by, and simply short-circuited the disputes and 
the questions by his plain declaration that he was himself, 
and not merely someone like himself, and that all that he 
knew about it was that, whoever and whatever the man was 
who was responsible for it, once he could not see, but now 
his eyes were opened. Had he been like some of us nowadays, 
he would assuredly have allowed the Pharisees to persuade 
him that Jesus was so doubtful a character that he could not 
possibly save anyone from his blindness, and, anyhow, he 
had no right to do it on the Sabbath ; and so, for very peace’ 
and quietness’ sake, he would have gone blind again. If we 
have to wait for salvation until all the questions about Jesus 
and about the kingdom of heaven and about God are settled, 
our portion, I fear, will not be in Abraham’s bosom. 

I come back to the question, 4n Deus sit? and I ask 
whether we cannot put aside all the discussion and argument, 
and find, as Miss Petre suggests at one point, something 
supreme, something we can know and serve and love. Can 
sve ever discover the truth about the motive, if any, of the 
Creation, if indeed there was one ? Can we ever secure agree- 
ment on the question whether there is, as Mr Holmes puts it, 
“on the whole and in the long run, an ascent”? Can we 
ever ascertain how far we are free, and how far we are bound ? 
Even if we cannot find any trace of an intelligent purpose in 
our having been brought into the world—even if, that is, we 
see no sign of thought on our behalf by some immanent or 
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transcendent Being—shall we deny that we can be of tre- 
mendous use for all the future to our fellows if somehow we 
can join hands with them and lead them on? Even if we 
cannot discover whether Jesus ever lived as a man, far less 
whether he was God, or God in man, can we not rejoice in the 
record of the acts and sayings set out in the Gospels and else- 
where ? If the words are the words not of one but of many, 
what matter? Shall we not feel glad, rather, that so many 
have shared in so great a thing ? 

Here is the question: Do the words mean anything for 
us ? What are we doing in the matter of the exceeding of 
mere duty ? ‘“ Whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, 
go with him twain.” ‘“ Even so ye also, when ye shall have 
done all the things that are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants ; we have done that which it was our 
duty to do.” What are we doing in the matter of living the 
life that cannot ever become death, and end? ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbour as thyself: . . . this do, and thou shalt live.”” In 
a word, what do we think of the very obvious scheme of life 
propounded by Jesus, who fearlessly pushed on to the goal 
of the final renunciation of the Cross ? He seems to have said 
a great deal about doing the right thing, and to have made it 
clear that that is the criterion on which men are justly to be 
judged. But what is the right thing? There must be some 
guiding principle behind it all, for otherwise we cannot decide 
from moment to moment what we shall do if we are to remain 
consistent ; we shall be as those who are “ tossed to and fro 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine,” having no 
compass to guide us into the unknown. The judgments of 
Jesus are not what we should give did we not know him. 
Sometimes he seems to turn things upside down; but does 
not he conquer in the end? His guides are love and mercy 
and forgiveness, but principally love. And if that is so, are 
not they, and their like, the essence of that God whom Jesus 
reveals to us? What matters it that we cannot tell whether 
love will win in the end, if we know that love is worth while ? 
Did Jesus know that he would win by dying ? Who can tell? 
But we know that so he did win; and the nearer we come to 
him, the more shall we be his apostles to carry on his conquest. 
What, in face of this, the bedrock of life, do the great argu- 
ments matter ? Will they sweep the world with a passion for 
reformation ? Or will that come rather from the simple 
straightforward plan of Jesus? Oh, for a man whose lips 
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have been touched with a coal from off the altar, and who, 
when the voice cries, ‘‘ Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us ?”’, will say, ‘““ Here am I; send me”! There is the 
cure for our ills—personal, public, industrial, world-wide. 
We grope about heneath the great stone that covers us, 
puzzling our souls with things that are pretty, but are of no 
moment; and all the while, if we would but use it, the 
strength is ours to turn over the stone and let in the light of 
the day of God. We have played with our toys until we are 
bemused ; shall we not throw off the spell, and go into the 
world with some words of healing? ‘‘ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” It behoves us to work out our salvation with fear 
and trembling, for even those who think they have prophesied 
and cast out devils and done many mighty works in the name 
of the Lord may be told by him, “ I never knew you.” 
“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” An Deus 


sit? Ecce Deus! 
THOMAS CARTER. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


























SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


Two volumes in Velhagen and Klasing’s well-known “ Monographien 
zur Weltgeschichte ’’ (Leipzig) have appeared in new editions. This 
is not surprising, for the series is a remarkable proof of how scholar- 
ship and artistic skill can combine to produce works within reach of 
the intelligent public. Bezold’s Ninive und Babylon is now in its 
fourth edition, revised and brought up to date by Dr C. Frank; 
Steindorff’s Die Blitensit des Pharonenreiches is in its second edition. 
The rich illustrations are an outstanding feature of these monographs. 
The text represents, of course, accurate learning and compact know- 
ledge. We congratulate the publishers on finding a market for such 
books at the low price of nine marks ; their enterprise deserves still 
further success. Mr J. W. Jack’s book on The Date of the Exodus 
(T. and T. Clark) is a sustained argument in favour of the hypothesis 
that the Pharaoh of the Exodus was Amenhotep II., from whom the 
Israelites broke away about 1445. He discusses, in The Expository 
Times (April), ‘‘ Moses and the new Sinai Inscriptions,” which he 
eautiously considers to be “‘ too few and fragmentary ” to admit of 
any such theory as Hubert Grimme’s. The inscriptions, he adds, do 
not yield evidence for the name of Moses, and he suggests that the 
origin of their script should be sought in “ the mysterious land of 
Midian.” 

Professor Causse’s paper on “ L’ancienne poésie cultuelle d’Israél 
et les origines du Psautier” (Revue d Historie et de Philosophie reli- 
gieuses, pp. 1-87) argues that the “ singers ” of 1 Chron. xv. 16, etc., 
are not necessarily an anachronism, but that they represent a primitive 
feature in the worship of the cultus. These chants or psalms were 
originally collective ; the hymns were anonymous, and in the Psalter, 
which was edited by these “ singers,” liturgical references abound. 
The author sympathises with Mowinckel’s general view, though he is 
discriminating ; some of the psalms, he insists, were originally pro- 
ducts of individual devotion. The Asaphic psalms, Ixxv., Ixxvi., and 
Ixxvii., are analysed by Jean Calés in Recherches de Science Religieuse 
(pp. 29f., 142 f.), with critical notes and translations of the text. 
The two former are assigned to Sennacherib’s invasion, while the 
third may be exilic. In the sphere of gnomic literature, Professor 
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S. A. B. Mercer (Anglican Theological Review, January) prints a brief 
sketch of the use made by the Book of Proverbs, especially in xxii. 17- 
xxiii. 11, of ‘“‘ Amen-em-ope’s Precepts,” an Egyptian ethical manual. 
Erich Klostermann has issued a second edition of his Markus- 
evangelium, in Lietzmann’s New Testament Handbuch. It is nearly 
twenty years since this compact, suggestive commentary appeared, 
and the present edition, which is nearly fifty pages longer than the 
first, brings the book up to date. In the Journal of Theological Studies 
(January, pp. 144-148) Dr Streeter defends his view of the text in 
the Washington Manuscript of the Gospels, and prints in The Harvard 
Theological Review (April, pp. 165-172) a fuller study. The same 
number of this Review contains two surveys of value. One is by 
Professor Maurice Goguel, who gives some account of the recent 
controversy in France over the problem of the historicity of Jesus, 
calling attention to the dangerous position of the Protestant party 
who represent Fundamentalist, reactionary views. Professor E. F. 
Scott (pp. 143-164) reviews the course of recent investigation into the 
ospels, with particular reference to Professor Bacon and Dr Streeter. 
He deplores Loisy’s degeneration, as shown in his recent commentary 
on Luke, which he characterises as a mere contribution to freak 
literature. Also he enters a timely protest against the fashionable 
view that the evangelists were primarily interested in presenting 
Church doctrine, and that their historical interest was wholly sub- 
ordinate to their passion for religious ideas. Another excellent, 
though wider, survey is provided in Professor Manson’s thoughtful 
estimate of “‘ New Testament Criticism in relation to the Christian 
Religion” (Expository Times, January, February), which justifies and 
delimits the work of historical criticism. In the course of it he says a 
number of sound things. Thus, ““ We have no warrant for making 
Christianity originate in the Galilean ethics,”’ and ‘‘ the Christian 
mind has the sole proper access to the New Testament.” He thinks 
that the Kingdom-idea was for Judaism a characteristically national 
form of the contemporary religious craving for immortality, and that 
this represents what Jesus conveyed under forms of apocalyptic 
prophecy. Also, that Paulinism “is built perpendicularly upon the 
historic Christian foundation.” The latter problem underlies Mr H. 
Bulcock’s keen study of The Passing and the Permanent in St Paul 
(Macmillan). Mr Bulcock, however, takes another line ; for him the 
real value of Paul’s doctrine of Atonement lies, not in its temporary 
theological construction, but in “a pure, ethical, and spiritual mys- 
ticism,” which breathed in the sacrifice of Christ Himself. Mr Bul- 
cock allows for an influence of the Mystery-religions 1 on the apostle’s 
mind. Their practices and beliefs often appealed to him, we are told ; 
they ‘“‘ supplied him not merely with a vocabulary but with moulds 
for his thought and practice,”’ particularly for his emphasis on prac- 
tical mysticism. It is this trend in Paul which is regarded as per- 
manent. The apocalyptic and sacramental elements are to be ranked 
below the prophetic, which, Mr Bulcock pleads with reasoned warmth, 
appeals to the eternal intuitions of mankind. Two minor contribu- 


1 There is a study of saviour-gods in the Mystery-religions, by E. B. 
Allo (Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, January, pp. 5-84). 
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tions to Pauline exegesis may be noted, in passing. One is a post- 
humous note, by Professor Burney (Journal of Theological Studies, 
pp. 160-177), contending that in Col. i. 15-18 the apostle is expound- 
ing “‘ the Beginning ”’ (in Gen.i. 1) of Christ, after the Jewish inter- 
pretation of Proverbs viii. 22; the other is a suggestion by Prosper 
Schepens (Recherches de Science Religieuses, pp. 40-42) that in Rom. i. 1 
and 1 Cor. i. 1 “ called” means “ Christian.” 

We have to chronicle two books on the Acts of the Apostles. One 
is the third volume of the series known as “ The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity ’’ (Macmillan), which has at last reached a positive and con- 
structive stage. In this remarkable contribution Professor J. H. Ropes 
has edited with fulness and care the Greek text. The Codex Vati- 
canus and the Codex Beza are printed on opposite pages, with a 
rich critical apparatus, and there is a thorough introduction in which 
the editor throws out the ingenious suggestion that the “‘ Western ” 
text was due to the process of editing the New Testament for canonical 
purposes, and that it originated “‘ early in the second century, per- 
haps at Antioch.” The value of this volume to the critical study of 
Acts can hardly be exaggerated, and we anticipate with increased 
interest the forthcoming commentary on the contents of the book 
itself. Mr Laurence E. Browne’s edition of The Acts of the Apostles 
(S.P.C.K.), in the “ Indian Church Commentaries,” prints the English 
text with long notes running below, instead of breaking up the notes 
into verse-by-verse comments. The parallels between the present 
Church in India and the situation of the Apostolic Church are often 
drawn with skill. Thus Paul’s words in xvii. 26 (“‘ He made of one 
every nation of men’’) are shown to negative the Hindu belief of a 
fourfold origin of mankind, as put in the Rig Veda. Part of the 
interest of this brightly written popular edition lies in such contem- 
porary references. 

In the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (pp. 161-190) M. Wilfred 
Monod asks, In what sense is Christianity a religion ? Not, he replies, 
in the sense that a religion is a complex of institutions and dogmas ; 
Christianity is the religion of the Spirit, of those alone who “ récitent 
le Notre Pére, autour de la Table Sainte, en vue de Royaume de 
Dieu.” On the other hand Dr W. S. Bishop, in The Theology of Per- 
sonality (Longmans, Green), claims that the credal statement of the 
faith alone conserves the truth of God as taught by Jesus ; his book 
is an exposition of the Chalcedonian formula, which he persuasively 
interprets to the modern mind. Similarly Mr G. L. Pennock, writing 
on ‘“‘ The Nicene Theology and the Social Gospel ” (Anglican Theolo- 
gical Review, pp. 345-359) demonstrates that ‘“‘a creedless social 
gospel cannot claim to represent the Christian religion, either as that 
religion has manifested itself historically or as it appeared in its 
Founder.” Mr. Thomas Rees, in “ The Next Step in Theology ” 
(Congregational Quarterly, pp. 9-18), points to the need of stating the 
transcendence of God in such a way as to meet the religious require- 
ments sought by the Antiochene theology which posited three persons 
in the Godhead and two natures in Christ. 

An instructive contribution to the modern study of miracles is 
provided in four papers contributed to the May number of Theology 
by Professor A. E. Taylor, Mr J. K. Mozley, Professor Webb, and Mr 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 4, 27* 
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E. G. Selwyn. This Anglo-Catholic apologetic is best expressed by 
the last-named writer, who declares that ‘“‘ we should view miracle as 
an extension of the constant interaction of God with man to which 
religion testifies, and of its overflow into the material order as illus- 
trated in the healing effects of prayer and in sacraments.” A similar 
view is illustrated historically and less technically in the last chapter 
of N. Von Arseniew’s small book on Die Kirche der Morgenlandes (W. 
de Gruyter, Berlin and Leipzig), a chapter on the Eucharist. The 
book is a sympathetic and compact estimate, designed to win sym- 
pathy from Western Christians. The author, as a Russian Christian, 
knows Eastern Christianity from the inside; he interprets its ideals 
and practice of the saintly life with remarkable skill. On a larger 
scale, though it is devoted to a single figure, there is a Western contri- 
bution to the subject in Le Livre de la Bienheurense Angéle de Foligno 
(Art Catholique, Paris), by Paul Doncoeur and Mgr Faloci Fulignani, 
an attractive edition of the Latin text of the newly found authentic 
‘* dossier ’” of Angela of Foligno, the extraordinary thirteenth century 
woman who adhered to Franciscan principles. Angela’s mystical 
visions and views are streaked with some odd colours. But this 
accurate reproduction of the original manuscripts enables us to read 
her and to read about her with more confidence, at any rate. Dr 
Séderblom’s lecture on Der Evangelische Begriff eines Heiligen (L. 
Bamberg, Greifswald), which was delivered before the University of 
Greifswald when the Swedish Archbishop received a doctorate 
degree. It is an analysis of true saintliness, the saint being one whose 
life and character manifest heroically the power of God. Dr Séder- 
blom takes occasion to allude to the attempt of some Roman Catholics 
to discredit Sadhu Sundar Singh, because he proves afresh that 
saintliness is not a monopoly of Romanism. The value of the Roman 
practice of canonisation is that it calls attention to the heroic element 
needful in a true saint, but the saint is to be found, according to 
evangelical Christianity. in many a humble réle. 

Dean Inge’s Hulsean Lectures on The Platonic Tradition in English 
Religious Thought (Longmans, Green & Co.) claims that Christian 
Platonism must rank as a third type of Christianity, ‘‘ by the side of 
the two great types which, for want of better names, are usually called 
Catholic and Protestant.’’ He traces the varying fortunes of the Greek 
mystical tradition through the Renaissance onwards, with special 
reference naturally to the Cambridge Platonists. He does not expect 
that this Christian Platonism will become dominant, and he has no 
hope for the religion of the Spirit as preached by Quakers. But its 
claims to be fruitful, in the barrenness of institutionalism, are urged 
pungently. The mystical experience, apart from its specific expres- 
sion in Platonism, is discussed by Dr K. Edwards in a competent, 
conscientious study of Religious Experience, Its Nature and Truth 
(T. and T. Clark), particularly in his criticism of Otto. By “ religious 
experience” Dr Edward means the entire field of personal religion. 
He writes of its validity, in the light of modern psychology ; while he 
agrees that the emotional element is fundamental, he notices how the 
simplest conception of divine power implies some rationalising factor, 
and shows how Schleiermacher’s well-known theory, even when safe- 
guarded, does not yield a broad enough basis for religion. Schleier- 
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macher himself, as Dr Edward hints, had to draw on other element 
than the unction of dependence, as he worked out his exposition of 
religion. In “A Study of Schleiermacher’s Conception of God” 
(Church Quarterly Review, April) Miss M. E. Sandbach-Marshall also 
calls attention to the inadequate analysis of the religious experience 
on which he based his dogmatic, and to the difficulty of explaining 
evil on his view of God. ‘“ To the end he has pantheistic tendencies.” 


JAMES MOFFATT. 
G.LasGow. 

















REVIEWS. 


The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. By Count Hermann Keyserling. 
Translated by J. Holroyd Reece.—Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 1925.— 
Two vols. Pp. 886 & 405. 36s. net. 


THE = solemnity of the author’s instructions to his trans- 
lator hardly dispose the reader with any sense of humour and pro- 
portion to give him the right kind of attention. The opening chapters 
promise little[more than a possibly interesting example of morbid 
introspection. A man who has “to make a digression round the 
world to find himself,” whose main item of luggage is a microscope 
under which he perpetually examines himself, who lives in positively 
indecent intimacy with himself and seems to look upon the universe 
as a not altogether adequate source of reactions for himself, is not 
likely to prove a good philosopher, much less a guide and friend, 
for folk of normal health, humble means and ordinary obligations. 
Indeed, the Count’s mentality, especially when he sets out, is 
typical of a certain sort of “ Ober-Primaner’”’ from the German 
Gymnasia of about a generation ago. Usually above the average of 
intelligence, but at once dangerously sentimental and inhumanly 
egotistical, they cultivate sensibility in place of sense and the art of 
self-realisation in place of a conscience. They yearn for “ Erkenntnis ” 
and “ Erlebnis ’’ and cherish a contempt for the ordinary, though it is 
the indispensable foil for their proper enjoyment of their singularity. 
The worst thing for them is a competency and a sheltered existence. 
Most of them, lacking these, are duly taken in hand by life; a few 
survive unchanged into middle age and old age, sometimes as writers, 
teachers, or what not. They never lack adolescent disciples and lady- 
worshippers. They never ripen to manhood; they remain unreal ; 
every truth they teach tastes like a patent medicine. 

Keyserling is a miracle because he was born to this pattern, and, 
while exhibiting some of the unpleasant characteristics of the type, 
has managed to exceed its limitations and even to do the last thin 
one could expect, to produce something positively valuable an 
real. Two factors explain his success. The first is an insatiable intel- 
lectual curiosity which cannot rest in the circle of the ego, so that he 
forgets himself while he is getting to know what he wants to know. 
The second is an unusual degree of suggestibility, so that he spends 
whole days, perhaps weeks, with his ego in a state of suspended 
animation. At such times he almost ceases to be himself and becomes 
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a living part of the life about him. Wherever these two factors are 
at work he becomes vitally interesting and instructive. The criticisms 
from without are based on wide and unusual knowledge and sound 
sense ; the descriptions from within show a fine understanding and 
sympathy and a rare sense of values. All such passages are a delight 
and a stimulus. He can carry this combination of intellectual and 
spiritual insight, critical ability and imagination into his comparisons 
between one civilisation, one religion and another, and, whether we 
agree with him or not, we can admire the sureness with which he picks 
out essentials, the clarity with which he expresses them, and the good 
sense and breadth of view which determine his conclusions. 

And yet he never forgets the horrid fact that he set out on his 
travels to discover himself; he even claims it as his one merit that 
he has “ unceasingly worked at himself.’”” Whenever he stresses this 
aspect he is—to me—almost unreadable. It must be said that he does 
get somewhere with it ; there is a big difference between the first and 
last chapters. His egotism, blatant as ever, is not quite inhuman. 
He has entered into relationships, realised tasks outside himself, and 
ends by proclaiming a message and giving himself to its service. But, 
even at the very last, there is left an uneasy suspicion that to one man 
at least the most important fact about the universe is that it provides 
an address for Count Keyserling. 

If the Travel Diary is written in the same style as the author’s 
later work, the translator has had an unenviable task and his book 
is more readable than the original. Keyserling never stops to find a 
genuine German word if a foreign one can be germanised (e.g. Inter- 
Jerierung) ; he delights in outrageous formations such as “ Vergesell- 
schaftungsform”’; he is prodigal of interpolated asides which make 
his sentences too long and obscure; and finally there is a distinct 
savour of jargon about his vocabulary. 

In spite of all one reads him eagerly and with satisfaction. The 
fact that he has founded a “‘ School of Wisdom ”’ in Darmstadt which 
is increasingly influential makes him significant even for those who 
deny his importance as a thinker. He-represents a spiritual element 
in post-war Germany which is not to be found in Berlin or Munich, 
in Reichstag or Church. The sale of his books and of the “ school ” 
volume Der Leuchter proves that it is a growing circle responsive to 
something he can give. The circle may be politically impotent, but 
its attitude and mentality are infectious and must tell sooner or later, 
because it is not content to discover truth, but persists in applying 
what it discovers to things as they are in the form of destructive and 
constructive criticism. Moreover, though Keyserling may represent 
a small group in his views, the underlying spiritual attitude is common 
toa much wider circle. For instance, Albert Schweitzer, handling life 
in an entirely different temper and approaching its problems in a much 
more vigorous way, if he does not reach the same conclusions, does reach 
a very similar attitude, and releases much the same kind of forces in his 
readers. The two men are probably acutely incompatible, yet both 
find in Bach the deepest pot truest expression for their spiritual life. 
Their roots draw nourishment from the same soil. Their separate 
music signifies the same thing: the same attitude, the same influence. 
How many in Germany to-day are renewing their life in the spirit 
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enshrined by Bach? That is a vital question for the future of 
Germany—and Europe. Keyserling is a considerable factor on the 
side of thef{angels. He makes it clear that we are on the threshold of 
a new age in which, while there is bound to be a great development 
andjenrichment of outward life, there is no guarantee of progress. 
That{demands people who will progress, take oy forward. They 
have to accept life as it is without falling in with it unthinkingly. 
They must challenge it and take up a free attitude to it. On the 
attitude they take depends the future of the world. 

All the ancient civilisations are dying{for one and the same reason. 
They were rooted in the incommunicable. Indian, Chinese, European 
culture were significant as the expression of a spiritual attitude to life 
conditioned by the incommunicable elements of the consciousness of 
the different races—traditions and emotions arising out of instincts 
and environments. Each found its value in embodying and expressing 
a hidden life. But in our day the stress has been definitely and finally 
shifted from the incommunicable to the communicable by the advance 
of knowledge, science, and mechanics. These know no boundaries, 
have no traditions or emotions. Their achievements cannot be denied, 
neglected or done away with. With terrific obviousness and speed 
they add to man’s dominion over Nature and make him master of 
powers too big for him to control. No culture can persist which is 
unable to come to terms with this new state of things in which the 
communicable takes first place. So the old ones die because their 
bases are no longer accepted, and they are therefore without signi- 
ficance for the rising generation. Meanwhile man has temporarily 
lost touch with the living deeps of life and civilisation tends to become 
cultureless, life meaningless. The way to the deeps is not by a return 
to old culture, which will die fighting but must die, nor by an under- 
valuing of science and mechanics, whose truths, once demonstrated, 
have the momentum of the obvious; nor does it lie along the path of 
Universalism, which is as senseless as Particularism until it has learnt 
to value individuality and difference. The way lies through things as 
they are handled by the spirit of man as he can be. At present it is the 
spirit of a mackine-minder. What is he going to make of it ? 

Widen the scope of Fate and Providence as you may, there is one 
field in which man is free, and it is in this field alone that the question 
will be decided whether the ever logical process of history shall lead 
to good or evil. It is the field of the spirit. Here he has the power of 
self-determination by which he can decide what things and facts are 
to mean to him, what significance he will give to them. In this way 
alone he becomes creative, since to give new significance to things is 
ultimately to change them by a shifting of stress and tension. Man is 
always afraid of this freedom because it demands risk where he desires 
security. Very rarely does he use it to the full extent, and that explains 
why history is so largely a story of lost opportunities. Everything for 
Europe now depends on how far its people understand this power of 
self-determination and what use they make of it. It is the part of 
wisdom to help in the task by teaching us to accept things as they are, 
but not to rest content with ourselves as we are. Self-realisation is 
essential, yet it is destructive if interpreted as the development by 
independent personalities of their singularity for its own sake. The 
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self is only realised when it is sunk in its function as an organ of the 
spirit, as the eye is an organ of the body. Wisdom must teach it to 
discover the spirit and the function and to train itself in the needful 
discipline. Now, this wisdom seems to have two sides. It is the per- 
ception of significance through the apprehension of relationships, and 
it is the method by which this perception is to be won and translated 
into conduct. On this side it is apparently an adaptation of Yogi 
practice. On its other side it is something partly intuitive and 
mystical centred in personal experience ; its value lies in the emphasis 
it lays on the idea that because significance is unthinkable apart from 
life, is indeed really an aspect of life, he who would find significance 
—_ make it first for himself ; once he has done that he sees it every- 
where. 

Keyserling’s “ school”? evidently sets out to train men in this 
sense and contribute to the fashioning of a new type of European who, 
as messenger and embodiment of a significance able to renew all life, 
the depths as well as the surface, shall exercise unconscious and con- 
scious influence over the generality of mankind. Generally speaking, 
his idea of the future may be a little vague, but his idea for the present 
is concrete, and has this final value for Germany and Germans, that it 
sees the tragedy of the war in perspective, places his country’s collapse 
in the great drama of a decay overtaking all ancient cultures, East and 
West, and so strikes at the root of the little appreciated but bitter 
sense of isolation which has crippled so much of her life. Better still, 
it sets every one an immediate task whose ultimate end is not a 
resurrected Germany but a Europe to be saved from meaningless life 
which must end in death. In his Newentstehende Welt he sees the East 
crumbling before the advance of science and mechanics, while Europe, 
having mastered them, has time and attention to give once more to 
deeper things. Materially she cannot hope to hold a great place, but, 
if her people will, she may be a Palestine to the world of the future 
when old values have finally died away. For Germany, and now, such 
: view must, if half accepted, mean something of hope and new signi- 

cance. ' 

I venture to think that, if we believe we can afford to overlook it 
here, the boundaries of any Palestine will not run round our coasts. 


‘ 


Atex. R. ANDREAE. 
Oxrorp. 





The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought. The Hulsean 
Lectures at Cambridge, 1925-1926. By William Ralph Inge, 
C.V.0., D.D., Dean of St Paul’s.—London: Longmans & Co., 
1926.—4s. net. 


THE theme of this short course of lectures is one for which we have 
been prepared by previous work of the Dean of St Paul’s, but it is 
given here its full significance as an interpretation of the spiritual 
life. The book shows even more distinctly because of its comparative 
brevity the unique combination of philosophic power and religious 
genius for which we are accustomed to look in the Dean’s teaching. 
No subject could lend itself better to the statement of his fundamental 
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conception of the meaning of religious experience. The lectures are, 
as he tells us in the Preface, “‘ a plea for the recognition of a third 
type of Christian thought and belief by the side of the two great types 
—usually called Catholic and Protestant.’’ This third type is Chris- 
tian Platonism, and he adds: “It is as the religion of the spirit that 
I plead the cause of what I call the Platonic tradition.” All that is 
implied in this sim le account of the thesis does not appear at once. 
It will not be inferred, if the argument is carefully followed, that the 
religion of the spirit—and this is surely all true religion—is to be 
identified with the interpretation of reality given by a single philo- 
sophy ; though, as Dean Inge observes (Lecture III.), there are some 
modern philosophies which resist being “‘ Christianised.”” The signi- 
ficance of his thesis seems to be that there is a certain outlook upon 
reality and life essential to tke spiritual experience, and that this 
indispensable outlook has in the history of thought been best en- 
shrined in the contribution of Plato and Platonism. In the history of 
Christianity, accordingly, it is the ‘‘ natural Platonists”’ and students 
of Platonism who have possessed the truest vision and shared the 
most perfect experience of this spiritual point of view. The Dean 
gives a historical sketch of the early development of this outlook and 
its intimate relation with a special mode of thqught and feeling. Its 
origin was in the “new spiritual enlightenment quite unique in 
character which came to all the civilised peoples of the earth in the 
millennium before Christ ’”’—first in Asia, later passing over Greece and 
South Italy. It was “ a revolt against the primitive type of culture ” 
—the “‘ worship of the forces of Nature.” This illumination involved 
an intense consciousness of the reality of the unseen and eternal, and 
a deep sense of the illusory character of the flux of phenomena. 
‘“* With this new outlook on life came the conception of salvation as 
deliverance,” through discipline and renunciation. Dr Inge is tracing 
in the temporal sequence of human history the dawn of the conscious- 
ness of spiritual reality. His treatment of the subject is determined 
by his survey of this, which may be described as the greatest forward 
movement ever made by the human mind, in the light of its prepara- 
tion for Platonism in union with Christianity. Certain characteristics 
of this first spiritual experience, this “‘ mystical faith,’ are found by 
him equally present in the Upanishads, in Buddhism, Orphism and 
Pythagoreanism,” a line of Greek thought culminating in Plato, and 
later renewed as philosophy in Plotinus. Not all historians of thought 
would agree with Dean Inge at every point of his survey, as he sees 
the great tragic entrance of the human spirit into the consciousness of 
its finite-infinite nature flowing in the direction leading to Plato’s 
philosophy of value. Plato is for him pre-eminently the mystic whose 
work is the perfecting of Pythagoreanism. The philosophy of the 
Ideas appears to be conceived as the true development and successor 
of the dualistic withdrawal from the sensuous world expressed in the 
illumination of Asia, in Orphism, and in Plato’s own Phado. In the 
third Lecture Dr Inge reproves those critics who accuse the Platonists 
of dualism. ‘“ The search for unity, and the rejection of whatever can- 
not be brought under the one supreme principle, is the method of the 
whole dialectic.” In certain of his Dialogues this is no doubt the 
tendency of Plato’s method. But in those passages in which his moral 
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enthusiasm for the realisation of value in the practical world is at its 
height it is difficult not to recognise a finality in his admission that 
there is something for ever impervious to the Good. We are hardly, 
however, entitled to expect in this book a consideration of the Monism 
of Plato in relation to the place given to his philosophy in the spiritual 
movement which began in the conflict with the primitive worship of 
unspiritual forces, and with the divided human soul, awakening from 
its slavery to the lower law. The main subject is not Platonism 
as such, but Platonism in Christian thought. The grounds for Dr 
Inge’s conception of the philosophy of the Absolute One, as true 
Platonism, must be sought in his Philosophy of Plotinus. 

He holds, of course, that Platonism, as the mystical tradition, 
enters into, or fuses with, St Paul’s interpretation of the Christian 
revelation, as also into that of the Fourth Gospel. ‘The whole 
doctrine of the Spirit ” (TIvedpa) in St Paul corresponds closely to the 
Platonic (Nods). Still more striking is the view that “‘ The Eternal 
Christ fills in his thought ”’ (i.e. St Paul’s) “‘ much the same position 
as Plato’s idea of the Good.” This seems to be the most impressive 
illustration of the Dean’s conception of the unity of spiritual values 
as revealed in historical development. 

In the analysis of the interrelation of the Platonic and Christian 
lines of thought in the “ Dark ” and “‘ Medizval ”’ Ages, the strongest 
impression we receive is that of the paralysing and deadening effect 
of Institutionalism and Organisation upon the religion of the spirit. 
In fact a considerable part of the book might be treated as an illustra- 
tion of this theme, were it not so much more. The attempts to 
identify religion with the powers of this world have always been 
hostile to spiritual religion. ‘‘ The record of Christian Institutionalism 
is one of the darkest chapters in history ’ (Lecture IV.). Even the 
Catholic saints who are accorded by Dr Inge a high place in that 
‘* biography of ideals,” which, as he observes, is the history by which 
a Church truly lives, follow, it is suggested, their own ideal rather in 
spite of than with the help of their Institution. The stern judgment 
of Institutionalism is again shown in the history of Christian Platonism 
in English thought. This spirit finds its freedom and life in quiet 
work, removed as far as possible from theological conflict. The aim of 
early Oxford and later Cambridge Platonists is to bring back the 
Church to her “‘ old loving nurse, the Platonick philosophy.” 

Dean Inge’s study of the Cambridge Platonists gives in a few 
pages a remarkably vivid picture of this school, to which, perhaps, 
not sufficient attention is paid at present by students of philosophy. 
As religious teachers his master-strokes set them before us in an atmo- 
sphere of sweetness and light. He quotes Burnet’s judgment that but 
for the appearance of these men at that time of corruption, the Church 
‘** would have quite lost its esteem over the nation.” As philosophers 
of an essential British type the work of these Platonists should correct 
the view held by many that English speculation is only characteristic 
in the field of Empiricism. The philosophy of Hobbes, which they 
especially aimed at overthrowing, Dr Inge describes as, in its theory 

of the State, “‘ a kind of inverted Platonism.” 

But it is in the illustrations (Lecture III.) from English poetry 
that the point of view of the book will probably appeal to the largest 
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number of readers. Not a few will agree with the judgment that it 
is in this medium that the deepest mind of the people has found its 
expression. ‘“‘ The best of our English wisdom and our clearest vision 
of the invisible are enshrined in our poetry.” Platonism is here 
defined afresh as ‘‘a sustained attitude towards life, founded on deep 
conviction.” Following Professor Stewart, Dr Inge distinguishes 
between personal and traditional Platonism, the latter being the 
“implicit philosophy of the personal Platonist.” If the natural 
Platonist, though no student of Plato, makes a philosophy for himself, 
the philosophy is nevertheless Platonic. Wordsworth is the greatest 
example amongst the poets. For him “ All Nature is sacramental and 
symbolic, linked together by the Mind that created it.” Dr Inge 
refers to a change in his interpretation of Wordsworth, since he wrote 
his essay on The Mysticism of Wordsworth twenty years ago, when he 
thought of Wordsworth’s sense of ‘‘ eternal and ubiquitous life” as 
rather Stoical than Platonic. Now he finds this “ consciousness of a 
single divine life immanent in but transcending all Nature quite in 
the line of the Platonic tradition.” It might perhaps be questioned 
whether there can be found in either Platonism or Stoicism (so far as 
it can be known) a true philosophic basis for the Wordsworthian sense 
of mystery in the loveliness of the smallest details of Nature, or 
Tennyson’s belief that if we could understand all the meaning of a 
flower, we should know God. The vision of the eternal for Plato is 
through the sublime spectacle of the heavens with their perfect har- 
mony and order, the sight of which, as he says in the Timeus, is the 
beginning of philosophy for the soul. Our immediate earthly environ- 
ment suggests no such perfection. I venture to think that the con- 
secration of all Nature in the greatest modern poets belongs to a 
philosophy not purely Platonic—in the strict sense. But perhaps the 
connecting link may be found in the following exquisite dictum of 
the Dean: “So long as the angels of thought and vision can pass 
freely up and down the ladder which leads from earth to heaven, 
poetry of the highest kind is implicit in Platonism, whether it finds 
utterance or not.’”’ He concludes that “‘ the Platonic tradition has 
more affinity to our English ways of thinking than to those of our 
great rivals on the Continent.” 

The grace and saving-grace of Platonism are also found by Dr 
Inge in many of those serious writers of the Victorian age who possess 
the quality of “‘ nobleness,” such as Ruskin, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Browning. He points out that the most forceful teaching of this 
kind has come from laymen, including the idealistic philosophers. 
There are, however, exceptions, amongst the chief of whom were 
Frederic Denison Maurice and Bishop Westcott. Westcott’s position 
as a religious thinker appears to have been in some respects not far 
from that of Dr Inge, though his “‘ rooted conservatism in matters of 
higher criticism ”’ is regretted by the Dean. Dr Inge shows his sym- 
pathy with this great personality who was a child of light for so many 
in his own time, and who—as we may perhaps add—would not have 
regarded any moral or religious ideal as ‘“‘ too idealistic for the mass ”’ 
—a phrase of the Dean’s (in relation to the Logos doctrine). It is 
upon this point, whether the purest religious ideal is to be conceived 
as only for the few, that I would raise the question which seems to 
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be forced upon us by Dr Inge’s study of the religion of the spirit. Is 
there a place on this highway for the wayfaring men, though fools ? 
The problem I have in mind is whether the irresistibly beautiful type 
of religious thought which is delineated in the Hulsean Lectures, as 
one that always emerges in the Christian tradition, in those philo- 
sophers, poets, or religious teachers who have the genius of perceiving 
the reality of the unseen, is intended, as it seems, to be the type of all 
spiritual religion ? If so, it would in some sense include that other 
form of religious life which is the spiritual experience of many who are 
not natural Platonists in any exact sense. The thought and feeling 
of some of those Psalms which are unrivalled as religious poems, and 
which—whatever view be accepted as to their dates—are surely not 
expressive of Hellenic thought, reveal another type of religious genius. 
Their beauty comes not from the peace of the life in communion 
with the Good or the Eternal. It belongs to the limitless sorrow and 
aspiration of the soul, infinitely far from holiness. The Hebrew con- 
tribution to Christian thought, worked out in the tragedy of Jewish 
history, seems necessary to a certain quality in the spiritual ideal not 
furnished by Platonism. It arises from the experience of life from 
generation to generation, from history, individual and national. For 
large numbers it is this experience which is the workshop, so to speak, 
of religious values, numbers who also have their religion of the spirit. 

Dr Inge recognises (Lecture I.) that the “ estimate of the reality 
and value of temporal happenings” which is implied by Christianity 
does not belong to the most typical Greek thought. At the close of 
the book he reverts to a point on the importance of which he has often 
insisted—the fallacy of the doctrine of temporal progress. Here he 
dwells on the widely-held error that this is a part of the Christian 
religion : “‘ The idea of a long vista of future history, whether marked 
by advance or decline, is wholly foreign to the purview of Christ.” 
Christ, as he says, “‘ promises nothing in this life, except the privilege 
of bearing the cross after Him.” He allows the possibility of tem- 
poral progress. But it has “ little or nothing to do with the Christian 
faith.”” The only question of importance is, of course, whether there 
is any real significance in the notion of spiritual progress in the tem- 
poral succession. In Dr Inge’s sketch (Lecture I.) of the historic 
preparation for Christianity and Platonism he records one amazing 
moment of spiritual growth in the enlightenment which came to the 
higher peoples of Asia and Europe in the Millennium B.c. Is another 
such advance, whether at a single stage or in age-long development, 
incredible ? 

Hitpa D. OaKkeELeEy. 

University OF LonpDon. 
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The Attributes of God. The Gifford Lectures. Delivered in the 
University of St Andrews in the Year 1924-5. By Lewis 
Richard Farnell.—Oxford: The Clarendon Press (Humphrey 
Milford), 1925.—Pp. x. + 288. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead. By the Rev. Principal A. E. 
Garvie, M.A., D.D.—London: Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., 
1925.—Pp. xvi. + 496. 16s. net. 


Ir is significant that these two books should be published almost 
simultaneously. Apart from special studies on subjects brought into 
prominence by current controversies, interest in theology has passed 
through a period of eclipse. Natural science, philosophy, biblical 
criticism, and ecclesiastical polity have held the field.“ That men 
occupying such prominent positions in the realm of scholarship as 
Dr Farnell and Dr Garvie should think it worth while to do homage 
to the Queen of Sciences gives hope that the time has come for a 
theological revival. The spoils of the new learning can now be gathered 
and used for elucidating the problem of God and His relation to man 
and the universe. 

Dr Farnell points out that “‘ the attributes of God ” is a subject 
explicitly mentioned by Lord Gifford in his deed of foundation. 
Yet no other Gifford lecturer has dealt with it. He approaches 
theology from a point of view that is familiar to thinking people of the 
present generation. The conditions of the Gifford trust and also his 
own special studies take him far afield in search for his materials. 
The religious literature of the world, either directly or as it is made 
available by reliable specialists, forms the background of his lectures. 
Persia, Babylonia, Egypt, India, Greece as well as Israel have their 
part in the pageantry of these pages. The gift of style makes his 
presentment of the subject fascinating as well as informing. Dr 
Garvie also is interested in the historical background of his subject. 
He claims in addition the value of personal religious experience for 
the elucidation of problems of redemption. His individuality is 
prominent in his book, and this adds to its interest. But his main 
interest is in the problems of theology, as these gather about the 
meaning of Jesus as the manifestation of God. It is Christian 
theology. His exposition gains little from style. Indeed some 
sentences are models of perversity ; this, for example: ‘“‘ There was 
a secret of His own nature which He as Son knew that God as Father 
alone knew, and He as Son alone knewand could reveal God as Father.”’ 
On the whole, however, he has produced a book that can be read with 
pleasure, and that is both full and significant. His exposition of a 
Christo-centric theology based upon the Apostolic benediction chal- 
lenges some of Dr Farnell’s conclusions while it supports and supple- 
ments others. 

Dr Farnell explores a vast territory. His endeavour is to trace 
what man through the ages has discovered concerning God. The 
question whether God reveals Himself to men does not come up for 
consideration. He makes clear, however, that religion is not merely 
subjective. “It is certain that no religion can be maintained on a 
consciousness that man invented and developed God and built up 
the Divine character as a reflex of his own nature and aspirations.” 
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In the last lecture he passes from the sphere of religion in history to 
metaphysics and admits that, while the lonely philosopher influences 
directly only a select circle of pupils, questions of intellect will arise. 
To-day there is evidence that the religious consciousness is susceptible 
to the influence of thought. “A religion that makes intellectual 
assumptions incurs intellectual obligations.” But for the most part 
these lectures are a record, so far as this is possible, of religious 
movements in the past, and of movements that are in progress to-day. 
The discussion of ‘“* Personality and Anthropomorphism,” ‘“ Poly- 
theism and Monotheism,”’ ‘‘ Elemental and Natural Functions and 
Attributes of Divinity,” and “ Tribal and National Attributes and 
Functions of Deity,’ precede the exposition of the political, moral, 
esthetic, and dynamic aspects of Deity. On all these subjects Dr 
Farnell has arresting things to say. 

Many details call for comment, but only a few can be touched 
upon here. On the question of the Divine Omniscience there is a 
subtle distinction drawn between foreknowledge and predestination. 
The quotation must be given: ‘‘ It may be remarked finally that the 
attributes of omniscience, into which the essential quality of divine 
wisdom, the more we reflect upon it, is inevitably expanded, is the one 
philosophical concept of the divine nature that is most easily adapted 
to popular religion, and most intelligible to the popular mind. It is 
implied in every prayer that recognises the divine control of the world 
and guidance of human life. Nor on the deepest reflection is it found 
to clash, as the attribute of omnipotence may be found, with the 
essential ideal of divine benevolence or with the postulate of a free 
human will. The free human agent must act in this way or that ; 
and an omniscient deity must be supposed to know how each individual 
will act, even as in certain cases men may know. Predestination, 
indeed, destroys human freedom of action. But foreknowledge is 
not predestination.” 

Dr Garvie does not find this harmony of the divine foreknowledge 
and man’s free will to be so intelligible. ‘If God does not fore 
ordain,” he says, “‘ it is no less necessary for man’s freedom that He 
should not foreknow. How can what in God’s mind is already fixed 
as actual be for man’s choice only possible? This dilemma cannot be 
escaped by saying that the relation of God to man is inscrutable, for 
the difficulty is the creation of man’s own speculative thought about 
God.” Evidently metaphysics count more for Dr Garvie than for Dr 
Farnell, though it is strange that for the latter foreknowledge does not 
involve any purpose in history that commends itself as rational. 

Dr Farnell devotes some paragraphs to the discussion of whether, 
in associating God with war, “‘ we have been false to the Christian 
ideal as revealed by Christ.”” He rightly insists that the present 
problem is not what would happen if the ideal either of Christianity 
or of Buddhism were attained, but what is the duty of religious 
people now. He decides that we must “ find room in our religious 
ideal for the happy and conscientious warrior.”” We cannot yet 
put away the concept of a God who incites the will to war, though 
‘* we may purify that concept of barbarism and refine away the crude- 
ness with which it is embodied in parts of our liturgy.”” Meanwhile, 
the conscientious objector is a nuisance. Surely there is more than 
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this to be said. War is not concerned much about the revision of 
liturgies. It is barbarism itself. If the ideal is to exorcise the spirit 
that makes war possible, this certainly leaves room for the right to 
protest in presence of facts that deny the ideal. In dealing with the 
moral attributes of God, Dr Farnell says: ‘“‘ The vindictive theory 
as it is passing from our secular, ethical, and legal systems, will prob- 
ably pass wholly from our religions.” This is a statement with revolu- 
tion at the heart of it. 

Religious history stresses the problem of conflict between the 
divine power and goodness. For Christianity, the Trinitarian con- 
ception of God does not offer a solution; it imposes obstacles for 
thought which makes it difficult to regard God as a unity. “ The 
monotheism proclaimed by Christianity,” Dr Farnell writes, “‘ becomes 
unreal where Mariolatry is strong.” Much of modern Christianity is 
idolatry. Only Unitarian Christianity has been able to escape from 
this intellectual tangle. His own sympathies go out towards the late 
Dr Rashdall’s theory of a limited deity of infinite love but not of 
infinite power, combined with the assumption of a cosmic duality. 
Yet he confesses that the problem, either from the side of the monists 
or of orthodox Christianity, “‘ must remain insoluble in terms of 
intellect.” In one of the tragedies of Ennius, Telamon says: “I 
have always said, and I shall always say, that the gods of heaven 
exist, but I believe that they have no care for what the race of man 
does. For if they had such care, it would be well with the good and 
ill with the wicked, which is not the case now.” There may, however, 
be another way of meeting the problem. “If this assumption [that 
infinite o— and infinite love are essential attributes of God] is to be 
accepted as a necessary axiom, there is nothing more to say except 
with Calvin, ‘ the procedure of Divine justice is too high to be scanned 
by human measure or comprehended by the feebleness of human 
intellect ’; or with Lotze, ‘ Let us say that, where there is an unrecon- 
cilable contradiction between the omnipotence and the goodness of 
God, our finite wisdom has come to the end of its tether, and that 
we do not understand the solution which yet we believe in.’ ‘ Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him,’ is the highest religious expression 
for this self-abnegation of the intellect. And this may well be the 
last word of wisdom.” 

Dr Garvie would accept this position. He sets out to explore the 
Christian revelation of God in Christ and to declare its meaning for 
thought and conduct. He covers less ground than Dr Farnell, but 
his pronouncements have a larger reference to practical religious 

roblems. God, for him, involves the otherness, which personality 
implies, finding expression in religious organisation. Thus, of 
necessity, the survey of the ages gives place in his pages to contact 
with current controversy, though the spirit of controversy is carefully 
avoided. Dr Garvie is anxious to excess in preparing paths for 
Christian reunion, in one direction at least. It is safe to prophesy 
that along that way there is no thoroughfare for this generation. 
The present volume is only the herald of two others—one on the 
philosophical vindication of the religious belief in God, the other on 
the Kingdom of God as the Christian ideal. The method pursued is 
novel. The main portion of the book has three sections based on the 
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clauses of the Apostolic Benediction, which he regards not only as the 
scheme of a complete theology but also as sufficient for the Christian 
creed of a united Christendom. An introduction discusses the posi- 
| tion to be faced by theologians to-day, and proceeds “ through fact 
' to faith.” The conclusion gathers up the substance of what has been 
| discovered as the contents of faith, and then proceeds “‘ through faith 
| to reality.” This is found in the converging conception of “ social 
| personality ’’ and “‘ personal society ” becoming one in Father, Son, 
' and Holy Spirit as one God. It is not the Athanasian formula for 
| which he contends. This, he says, “is scholastic theology and not 
_ living religion ’—a concise and apt description of this fascinating yet 
repellent document. 

What Dr Garvie has written is more than a theological treatise. 
It is a personal expression of faith. At the end he expresses the con- 
viction that however far short he may have himself fallen in carry- 
ing out his own intentions, and however defective his work may 
appear to others, yet the principle and the method have been indi- 
cated. He is assured that “ philosophical theism is being led to a 
conception of God which is not only more in accord with His [Christ’s] 
teaching than any other has been, but also enables us to reach a 
conception of His person and work that is more intelligible and credible 
than any hitherto offered to us.” In this he registers his confession of 
faith that Christianity, interpreted in harmony with enlightened and 
progressive thought, will lead to the solution which intellect alone, 
as Dr Farnell admits, can never attain. It would be folly to assert 
either that there are no difficulties in the way of constructing a 
coherent theological system that takes into account all the facts, or 
that Dr Garvie has solved all the difficulties. On such subjects as 
the Atonement and the Holy Spirit thought is challenged but not 
captured. It is evident that the choice before us is either a partial 
truth or the search for truth. Ifthe statements that emerge from much 
learned discussion mean anything, it is this—that in theology the 
search must still go on until the veil be taken away. 

Dr Farnell deserves the thanks of all, who are concerned for the 
future of religion for bringing together the facts that must be faced by 
theologians and for presenting them in so chaste a style and so 
gracious a spirit. The movement of religion in the future must of 
' necessity bein contact with the age-long religious heritage of humanity. 
It is inevitable that Christianity with its claim to be the final religion, 
and thus an appeal to all peoples, should face the facts of religion as 
) they emerge among all peoples. There is a Greek point of view, 
| towards which Dr Farnell is evidently drawn. He sees great possi- 
| bilities in religion as a servant and not as a master of life. And 
| other religions have their points of approach to the problems of 
' living. Yet the contents of Dr Garvie’s book need to be considered 
by those who feel the appeal of other ethnic religions. Christianity 
has its point of view; but it has power also to gather into itself all 
other methods of approach to life and still survive as a practical 
religion. There is what makes for weakness here as well as what makes 
for strength, as Dr Farnell points out. But the other religions must 
keep their own points of view, or they cease to be potent influences on 
life. This is what is facing Islam to-day. For all that is claimed by 
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some it is very improbable that Islam can give hospitality to Christian 
ideas and survive as a living religion. 

There are difficulties in the Christian conception of life and its 
meaning. ‘It is not in imperfect man to conceive such a perfection 
as Jesus presents to us.” This statement of Dr Garvie may possibly 
be used to support “‘ the claim, occasionally made in our pulpits, that 
incoherence, and self-contradiction are proofs of the highest truth ” 
—an assumption against which Dr Farnell enters his protest. But the 
study of Dr Garvie’s book will bring assurance that Christianity does 
not involve the bankruptcy of thought. A God of whom nothing 
can be known does not concern us. Christianity has been confounded 
with impenetrable mystery because its credal statements have been 
too much concerned with the person of Christ. There is the whole 
range of His work to explore, and it is to this adventure that Dr 
Garvie invites. He cannot, neither does he wish to, avoid meta- 
physics. Yet he gains the regions where thought and experience 
can march together. For him faith is the human response to the 
grace of a God who did not merely intervene in a special manner in 
history, but whose activity is continuous. 

Intellectual and moral progress as well as religious education 
would be well served if these books were read and pondered, especially 
by those who are engaged in preaching and teaching. 


J. C. MANTRIPP. 
CHELMSFORD. 





Job: Moral Hero, Religious Egoist and Mystic. By Rev. James 
McKechnie.—Greenock : James McKelvie & Sons, Ltd.—8s. 6d. 
net. 


So long as the human mind spends itself in wrestling with the problem 
of evil, or in attempting to justify the ways of God to man, so long 
will the story of the Man of Uz continue to occupy the chief place 
among the records of that age-long struggle. The interest that centres 
upon the book of Job, so far from waning with the advance of scientific 
habits of mind or rationalistic modes of thought, tends to increase with 
the passing of the years and centuries. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
the vast volume of literature that has gathered around this great 
drama, those who most deeply appreciate, not only its majestic beauty 
of form, but its inexhaustible wealth of content, will welcome this 
unique representation of its inner meaning. Passing over much that 
invites comment, it may be remarked that it is with the ferment 
in the heart of Job; with the nature of the elements that produced 
the ferment ; and with its ultimate outcome in a purified and illumined 
soul, that the writer seems to have been chiefly concerned. That he 
has succeeded in so analysing the recorded utterances of Job as to 
reveal something of the spiritual under-workings in the heart of an 
upright man under the acutest suffering must be admitted. 

In the opening paragraph a warning is given that the story of 
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Job’s struggles makes it appeal ‘‘ only in proportion to one’s acquaint- 
ance with suffering,” and that “ when sorrow speaks, none but her 
initiates can understand.” This may serve to inhibit the criticism 
of those to whom the world has as yet been at best a school with a 
commodious playground. Particular questions, such as that of the 
form in which the poem has come down to us, or as to whether the 
speech of Elihu formed part of the original text, may be left for the 
consideration of scholars. The average thoughtful student of Job will 
be chiefly concerned with the conclusion to which Job’s experience 
led him as to the Divine intervention in the affairs of men. It is not 
difficult to trace a Providential order in the history of the world. 
Apart, indeed, from the hypothesis that ‘‘ a Divinity doth shape our 
ends,” history becomes unintelligible, and it might seem as though 
our “ rough hewing,” undirected by wisdom, ought long ago to have 
been our undoing. But to find a Special Providence in the happenings 
of the individual life is not easy. Though we may justify the ways of 
God to Man, our hope of tracing His hand in the accidents that befall 
individual men may depend upon our conception of the purpose of 
human existence. If virtuous conduct attended by prosperity and 
happiness is conceived as its objective, we are met by the paradox of 
the good man suffering and the wicked flourishing like the green bay 
tree. If, on the other hand, we think of life as a means or process for 
the shaping or moulding of self-conscious, self-directive, creative 
souls, we may discover that suffering is a necessary part of the process, 
and realise that the inscrutable Power that directs it has more impor- 
tant business on hand than “ happiness.” 

The sub-title of the book suggests three degrees or moments in 
Job’s transfiguration of soul. Job is presented first as a moral hero. 
Satan has been commissioned to test the disinterestedness of his 
unimpeachable behaviour by depriving him of all that men live for, 
and Job has been stripped to the bone. Smarting as he does under a 
bitter sense of injustice, and suffering still more keenly in the thought 
that the perpetrator of that injustice is He whom he had faithfully 
served and trusted, he yet holds fast to his integrity. The well- 
intentioned but muddle-headed ministrations of those friends or 
‘* comforters ’’ who have stood through the intervening centuries as 
types of the genus “ bore,” only serve to bring out his moral heroism 
in bolder relief. Their imputations of secret shortcomings, none in 
a on crescendo to accusations of positive guilt, wring from him 
anew the agonised protest: “‘ My righteousness I hold fast and will 
not let go as long as I live.” The author here draws a comparison 
between the state of mind of Bunyan as expressed in Grace Abounding 
and that of Job. Both were obsessed by the consciousness of God’s 
displeasure, but Bunyan blamed himself while Job blamed God. Job, 
unlike Bunyan, suffered the agonies of a good conscience, and was 
denied the consolation of telling himself that he had been the author 
of his own misfortunes. The innuendos of the “ friends ” then, added 
to the machinations of Satan, made Job a rebel ; but, in the author’s 
words, “in his rebellion Job laid grip on a deeper loyalty.” In his 
supreme consciousness of innocence he appealed from the Power that 
had overthrown him to the Moral Law; from the God of Might to 
the God of Right ; from God’s judgment upon him to God Himself ; 
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and with a sublime audacity finally declares : ‘“‘ Behold my witness is 
in Heaven, and He that voucheth for me is on high.” Is it possible 
to conceive of a more heroic loyalty to truth and righteousness ? 
And if Job’s attitude should seem to imply an impossible duality of 
Gods, the answer is given in the author’s question: ‘‘ Must a child 
be thinking of two fathers when it rushes, trembling, yet trusting, 
into an angry father’s arms ? ” 

The second stage in Job’s fire-baptism and illumination is the dis- 
covery of himself as a religious egoist. When his outburst of verbiage 
had spent itself ; when the voice of his deeper self (symbolised in the 
poem as God speaking from the whirlwind) made itself heard, a start- 
ling thought came tohim. The author with fine discrimination speaks 
of an alchemist working in the hidden regions of Job’s soul and trans- 
muting the Nay of his spirit into Yea ; and suggests that this symbolic 
chemist may stand for that most seemingly impotent of things, a 
wish. Beneath the rebellious motions of Job’s spirit there lay the 
wish that God’s treatment of him could be justified ; a willingness to 
be put in the wrong if only his sufferings could be squared with the 
moral law. He had arraigned the Almighty for injustice to him, Job 
the irreproachable. But how if, for some inscrutable reason, injustice 
is the order of the Universe, and he, Job, had been claiming immunity 
for himself as a right or special privilege ? Upon what solid ground 
can he base that claim? No answer is thrown up by the fermenting 
elements in his soul—the bitterness, the outraged moral sense, the 
thwarted love. Yet in the course of his meditations on the wonders 
of the Universe as given in the speech from the whirlwind—its 
inscrutable workings, “‘ its beauty and mystery and majesty,” and 
its all-embracing love—he sees as in a flash his own ignorance and 
presumption. Shame and confusion overcome him, and in a merciless 
outburst of self-criticism he exclaims: “‘ I have uttered that which I 
understood not, things too wonderful for me which I knew not.”” He 
stands self-revealed and unmasked as a religious egoist. 

The final chapter, which, unfolds the method of Job’s deliverance, 
will be best understood by the Mystics or those endowed with some- 
thing of the mystic sense. Job’s former theory of life has been 
shattered. His conception of an over-ruling Providence as selective 
and preferential has been swept away. The protective covering of 
closely concatenated concepts under which he had dwelt so comfort- 
ably has been ruthlessly torn from him, and he stands face to face 
with Reality. His egoism had made him myopic, but now he sees 
at a long range and in a true perspective. The “ Master light ” has 
transvaluated all his former values. Petty distinctions of worth and 
worthlessness, of merit and demerit, vanish, and are transcended by a 
Love that is literally over all. But Job knew, as Goethe knew, that 
‘the Highest cannot be spoken,” except in the language of poetry or 
metaphor, and his only attempt to describe his Beatific Vision is in 
the words : ‘‘ I had heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eyes have seen Thee; wherefore I repent and abhor myself in 
dust and ashes.” Thus Satan’s plot was frustrated. The trials 
designed to expose Job’s worldliness serve to reveal his godliness, and 
never again amidst the prosperity that followed upon the humiliation, 
need his accuser ask, “‘ Doth Job fear God for nought ? ” 
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We close the book in gratitude to the author for his labours, and in 
the hope the light it throws upon the problem of living may come 
home to many sufferers as a solace and source of strength. 


ALEX. MACKENDRICK. 
GLasGow. 





Frederic Harrison: Thoughts and Memories. By Austin Harrison.— 
London: Heinemann, 1926. 


THERE was room for a good Memorial Volume on the life of Frederic 
Harrison, and his son has made a brave attempt to write it. It is 
indelicate to reveal too much, and it is not worth while to reveal too 
little ; thus the writer is all the time steering a very difficult course 
between Scylla and Charybdis. Mr Austin Harrison has done his 
difficult task well ; the friends of Frederic Harrison will be yet better 
friends of his after reading this book; and the present reviewer, 
whose friendship with him lasted forty-three years, is no exception to 
this rule. We all had, no doubt, some experience of our good friend’s 
irritability, and of his boisterously unreasonable language freely used 
against any movement or any habit which he heartily hated and 
did not desire to understand, such as Spelling Reform, or Tobacco- 
smoking. But we all loved and honoured him as a noble knight in 
the adventure of Life. How grand an experience it was, at the age of 
twenty-four, for him to see in the flesh “the master of those who 
know,” Auguste Comte himself, fresh from the completion and publica- 
tion of the *‘ Positive Polity,” and to consecrate to his service the sixty- 
eight remaining years of his own life! How he delighted in his forty- 
six years of singularly affectionate and happy married life, in full 
enjoyment of the enlightened sympathy of his accomplished and 
devoted wife, who made his home a by-word and a model to us all ! 
How full of romance and common-sense, of realised idealism it all 
seemed to us, almost like the pure and joyous pages of Coventry 
Patmore’s poem, which, nevertheless, Harrison’s robust and hearty 
nature thought but a poor piece of work! What a grand response to 
his country’s call he made, when, fully realising what he was doing, 
he threw all his professional prospects away by serving on the Com- 
mission for the investigation of the working of Trade Unions in 1867 ; 
and, with Mr Thomas Hughes, made history by getting, through 
splendid exertions, a wonderfully fair report out of that Commission. 
How generous his retirement in favour of John Henry Bridges in 
competition for the Arnold Essay Prize! How brave and resourceful 


_ he was in his opposition to the Transvaal War! How good he and 
' his wife were to the poor shattered Communists of Paris in his newly 


founded home! And what lovely and consistent and deeply-needed 
kindness the Harrisons showed to the much enduring George Gissing, 
whom they engaged as tutor to their two elder sons! By all this we 
knew that we enjoyed the friendship of a particularly brave and 
good man; and all the minor faults of Frederic Harrison, so freely 
displayed in his son’s Memorial Volume, counted in the minds of his 
friends (amongst whom I name, par eacellence, his fellow students 
Edward Spencer Beesly and John Henry Bridges) as the small dust 
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of the balance. As for myself, he favoured me with many kindnesses, 
generously given and gratefully and gladly received. All this we 
knew and felt concerning Frederic Harrison before this book appeared. 
And now the filial piety of his son adds to our memories a rich series 
of intimate pictures of his father’s life. 

Besides duly adverting to the above-mentioned facts of his father’s 
life, Mr Austin Harrison gives us many very pleasing peeps at the 
home intimacies—the Greeks would have called them idyjlls (little 
coca? We would not willingly have missed reading about the 

appy, affectionate relations in the nursery between the four little 
boys and “‘ Nurse”? and “ Rose’’; or the tender, respectful and 
wondering love of children towards parents. We love to read how 
Frederic Harrison, who knew no fairy-tales, learned some, that he 
might tell them to his little sons. ‘‘ His and my favourite story 
was the ‘ Three Bears.’ . . . His voice was the thing and his imita- 
tion of the Big Bear terrific. . . . I liked him best when he roared, 
and nothing pleased me more than a visit to the dressing-room, 
where, as he dressed, he was wont to troll out staves of ballad or song 
in a deep bass voice. I think he only had two tunes, but that made 
it better, and the ‘ Bay of Biscay-o’ lent itself to virtuosity. One 
got on terms with him then ” (p. 62). 

A very characteristic discussion between father and son is recorded 
on p. 127, on the old middle-class problem: how is a young man to 
behave who falls in love (say) ten years before he is able to marry ? 
The father, pure-minded, blunt, honourable and stoical, speaks 
strongly and rightly, but with some temper and little persuasiveness. 
It is a painful conversation, which none who reads can forget. 

On the question of Women’s Suffrage the author and his father are 
at opposite poles. Some of the most distinguished women of England, 
George Eliot, Harriet Martineau and Sarah Austin, appreciated 
Comte very highly ; but, as Mr Austin Harrison sees clearly how very 
highly Comte appreciated the work of women, it is rather singular 
that he missed the obvious cause of Comte’s unpopularity in England. 
Comte is unpopular because he believed that Universal Suffrage was 
good neither for men nor for women ; he disliked Democracy (which 
Sir Henry Maine used to call political power divided into very small 
fragments). He was a Republican and believed in a strong personal 
government supported and controlled by a strong and enlightened 
public opinion. At present the working man and the suffragist 
woman are earnest democrats; and for this reason above all they 
dislike Comte and have almost nothing to do with him. They have 
had much disillusion already, and will have more. Still, Mr Austin 
Harrison is fair-minded enough to see that there is no inconsistency 
in a man being an enthusiastic champion and sincere lover of Woman, 
while at the same time he thinks that Universal Suffrage is a poor 
political artifice. 

When the Great War began to threaten us, Frederic Harrison was 
very anxious : though he startled the country with his famous article 
in January 1918, he had given me the same views in conversation as 
early as April 1912, naming the Balkan States as the danger-spot, 
which, two years and two months later, Servia turned out to be. 
Always a strong Francophile, he had never done Germany justice , 
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during the war he enjoyed great popularity from the violence of his 
writings against Germany. But in his very last years he was not too 
old to change his mind under the influence of the arguments of Mr 
J. M. Keynes, and to take a truer and more humane view of the 
European situation. This his son plainly admits. 

To sum up: this book does not supersede Frederic Harrison’s 
Autobiography ; but it supplements it by admitting us into deeper 
intimacy with a brave and good man, of brilliancy and charm, who 
not only obeyed high calls resolutely, but was better pleased to serve 
loyally his family, his Country and Humanity than to trouble himself 
about any of the prizes that are in the World’s gift. The book is 
worth writing and worth reading as a grateful son’s just tribute to a 
father of whom any reasonable son could be fond and proud. 


CHARLES GASKELL HIGGINSON. 
BIRMINGHAM. 





The Mystics of the Church. By Evelyn Underhill.—London : James 
Clarke, 1925.—Pp. 260. 6s. net. 


A RAPID charcoal sketch of a face may sometimes bring the subject’s 
personality more vividly before us than the finished portrait. Miss 
Underhill’s book resembles a collection of such first studies of a great 
company of mystics; and it has the same advantage in stimulating 
our interest, without exhausting it. She is here concerned with the 
mystics in a special relation to humanity, in their corporate capacity ; 
as creative in their influence, even more than revealers of truth. Her 
insistence on this vitalising quality in mysticism recalls Schweitzer’s 
words (Memoirs of Childhood and Youth): ‘‘So many people entered 
into my life and became powers within me. . . . Hence I always 
think that we all live, spiritually, by what others have given us in the 
significant hours of our life.” 

By taking St Paul as the supreme example of the mystic and man 
of action, and tracing his spiritual descent from the Hebrew prophets 
and poets, the author makes us realise the continuity of the type. 
She suggests that the data, so to speak, of all Christian mystics, 
through the ages, have been the same, though held in varying propor- 
tions and expressed with different emphases. It seems possible that 
the terms borrowed from the Neoplatonists are but an indication of 
the human tendency to elaborate ideas: that they have tended to 
obscure the mystical way which, to St John, meant “* walking in the 
light.” This substitution of philosophic terms for the earlier language 
of the mystics may explain why many students of their theology miss 
the original vision and glow. Perhaps, too, the loss of simplicity 
accounts for the common impression that mysticism is a bizarre 
experience—at any rate, remote from the everyday life and religion 
of the plain Englishman. 

In her introductory chapter, Miss Underhill gives a valuable 
analysis of true mysticism, its authentic features and fruits; and 
sweeps aside the alien phenomena which often pass under its name. 

She defends the mystics against the charge of isolation from human 
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sympathies and activities ; from the reproach of dependence on the 
abnormal for their powers. We see them here as “ life-giving mem- 
bers of Holy Church ”’ (in Ruysbroeck’s phrase), abiding in the inner 
fold, yet not separated by rigid barriers from the greater flock—that 
‘* general Body,” apart from which Lady Julian held herself as “ right 
nought.”” For the anchoress and her fellow-mystics did but “ appre- 
hend,” and yield to the apprehension by, Divine Love more com- 
pletely. This book brings before us a wonderful series of men and 
women, “ conditioned by temperament, history and environment,” 
yet all moving as surely as “‘ the army of unalterable law ” towards 
one goal. 
Some of these mystics were swayed by the “ theocentric ”’ current 
of thought, derived from Greek sources; others by the “ Christo- 
centric ”’ consciousness, as it was voiced by Clement of Alexandria : 


‘* Bridle of colts untamed, over our wills presiding ; 
Wing of unwandering birds, our flight securely guiding ; 
Rudder of youth unbending, 
Firm against adverse shock ; 
Shepherd with wisdom tendin 
Lambs of the royal flock... .” 


But Miss Underhill maintains that neither Clement nor his pupil 
Origen ‘‘ can properly be called mystics,” though their contribution 
to Christian thought was great. Elsewhere she shows that the 
greatest and most representative in those ranks, “from St Paul 
onwards—among them Jacopone da Todi, our own Julian of Norwich, 
St Teresa, and above all the mighty Ruysbroeck ”—have been equally 
attracted by both manifestations of truth. 

There is a peculiar interest in the glimpses of ‘‘ Modern Mystics ” 
— in the last chapter: Lucie-Christine, the devout French 

atholic, wife and mother, whose Journal records ordinary home and 
social duties fulfilled with an intense spirituality and ardent charity : 
Charles de Foucauld, soldier, scholar, *“* converted adventurer,” hear- 
ing the call to serve “‘ the most sick sheep, the most forsaken souls,” 
going to the African deserts as a missionary hermit and meeting a 
martyr’s death there, of whom it was said “‘ he did not believe; he 
saw.” On the same mystical level stands the still living Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, in whose life and precepts the Oriental gift for con- 
templation is blended with the Christian traditions of sacrifice and 
service held by St Bernard and St Francis, George Fox and that 
catholic-hearted Evangelical, Henry Martyn. In the Sadhu’s own 
words : “* His (Christ’s) infinite love has expelled the love of all other 
things . . . Only when a man gives his heart shall he find Him. The 
capital of Heaven is the heart where that King reigns.” 

Since “ change lays not her hand upon truth,” no century has been 
without the witness of these illumined souls. We find each and all of 
them setting out on their quest with childlike humility, pursuing it 
with boundless hope and resolution ; and more, with that quality of 
eagerness which Father Figgis once declared that English religion 
needed so much—* the unashamed recklessness of the Saints.” 


MURIEL KENT. 
Torquay. 
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The Birth of the Gods. By Dmitri Merezhkovsky. Translated from 
the Russian by Natalie A. Duddington.—London: J. M. Dent 
& Son, Ltd.—Pp. 226. Price 6s. net. 


MEREZHKOVSKY is a popular philosophical writer of considerable 
power. The Russian Revolution robbed him of his great platform in 
the daily Press ; it caused the dissolution of the various religious and 
philosophical societies where the ideas and expressions of this “* voice ”’ 
of Russia most naturally were discussed, and it also made unnecessary 
or impossible the publication of his books within Russia. But this 
mischance in his life is perhaps not so great as appears—for going 
into exile, a large part of his public went into exile with him. In 
Paris, the external capital of Russia, his philosophical and literary 
activities are unabated. 

The war waged upon religion by the new Government of Moscow 
no doubt accounts for much in Merezhkovsky’s later writing. He is 
a fighter in that war, an intellectual champion of Christianity ready 
to meet all comers, in the past as in the present or future of our 
history. Hence such books as The Kingdom of the Antichrist and the 
present volume, entitled The Birth of the Gods. ‘‘ Christianity was 
the beginning of Europe, and the end of Christianity would be 
Europe’s end,” he writes passionately. 

In The Birth of the Gods, written in a fictional style which is not 
adequate for the theme, he endeavours to thrust back one of the 
most persistent attacks upon Christianity. Christianity, it is said, 
was nothing new, it had all been anticipated in Paganism. Merezh- 
kovsky’s answer is that the anticipations do not cancel the authen- 
ticity of the Christian religion but guarantee it. In his own words, 
“Christ is concealed in paganism and revealed in Christianity. 
Christianity is the revelation, the apocalypse of paganism. The 
blind feel the sun though they cannot see it; the Christ of paganism 
is the sun of the blind.” The idea is familiar to readers of Solovyof. 
Christ is not the end of evolution, but the centre of humanity. ‘‘ The 
historical development of mankind is a mystery-play, a sacrament 
of crucifixion in which all the peoples take part. The path from 
Bethlehem to Calvary is the path of all ‘ pagans ’—of all pre-Christian 
humanity. The peoples are many, but the mystery is one.” In 
short, the Gospel story is the ground plan of universal history—a 
philosophical conception, perhaps not very real and not very impor- 
tant to the ordinary Christian believer who gets his belief directly 
and emotionally as a whisper from the heart, and does not wish to 
know the all of the Divine Plan. The flower from the crannied wall 
means more to him who holds it in his hand and is content than to the 
man who can tell him what it is, “ flower and all and root and all.” 

It is difficult. to characterise the story part of The Birth of the 
Gods. Merezhkovsky’s ideas cannot be most effectively expounded 
in this way. Mummy boxes are opened and the raised dead speak to 
us in our tongue, voicing thoughts of to-day. How can they do so, 
lacking thousands of years’ experience of life? Merezhkovsky has 

attempted the impossible—for a good cause. His book will be prized, 
not for its credibility, but for its suggestive passages. ‘“‘ The word 
God is a sealed vessel; who knows what is within.” ‘“‘ Twice two 
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are four—that’s death. If a man lies down he never gets up again. 
. . . I want two and two to make five.” The historical inspiration 
of the book comes from the ruins of Crete. He tells of a Cross ante- 
dating Christianity by 8000 years, and he sees in that, asin the details 


of his imagined pre-historic Cretan lore, pointers to the inner truth 
and mystical reality of Christianity. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
LonpDon. 
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